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TO THE 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



My Lord> 

jLjLS it is natural to have a fondness iot 
what has cost us much time and attention to 
produce, I hope your Grace will forgive an 
endeavor to preserve this work from ob- 
livion, by aflBxing to it your memorable 
name. 

I shall not here {H*e8ume to mention the 
illustrious passages of your life, v^rhich are 
celebrated by the whole age, and have been 
the subject of the most sublime pens ; but if 
I could convey you to posterity in your pri- 
vate character, and describe the stature, the 
behavior, and aspect of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, I question not but it would fill the 
reader with more agreeable images, and give 
him a more delightful entertainment, than 
what can be found in the following, or any 
Other book, t.^^ .. ^ 



iv DEDICATIOiT. 

One cannot indeed, without offence to 
yourself, observe, that you excel the rest of 
mankind in the least, as well as the greatest, 
endowments. Nor were it a circumstance 
to be mentioned, if the graces and attrac- 
tions of your person were not the only pre- 
eminence you have above others, which is 
left, almost, unobserved by greater writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those 
\\ ho shall read the surprising revolutions in 
your story, to be made acquainted, with 
your ordinary life and deportment ? tlow 
pleasing would it be to hear that the same 
man, who had carried fire and sword into 
the countries of all that had opposed the 
cause of liberty, and struck a terror into 
the armies of Fmnce, had, in the midst of 
his high station, behavior as gentle as i^ 
usual in the first steps towards greatness ? 
And if it were possible to express that easy 
grandeur, which did at once persuade and . 
command, it would appear as clearly to 
those to come, as it does to his contempo- 
raries, that all the great events which were 
brought to pass undei* the conduct of ^o 
well governed a spirit, were the blefeings 
of Heaven upon wisdom and valor; and 
all which seems adverse fell out by di^ 
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vine pennission, wlich we are no* to search 
into. 

You have passed that year of life where- 
in the most able and fortunate Captain, 
before your time, declared he had lived 
enough both to nature and to glory ; and 
your Grace may make that reflection with 
much more justice. He spoke it after he 
had arrived at empire, by an usurpation 
upon those whom he had enskved ; but the 
Prince of Mindleheim may rejoice in a so- 
vereignty which was the gift of him whose 
dominions he had preserved^ 

Glory, established upon the uninterrupted 
success of honorable designs and actions, 
is not subject to diminution ; nor can any 
attempts prevail against it, but in the pro- 
portion which the narrow circuit of ru-- 
mor bears to the unlimited extent of 
feme. 

We may congratulate your Grace not 
only upon your higji achievements, but 
likewise upon the happy expiration of your- 
command, by which your glory is put out 
of the power of fortune: And when your 
person shall he so too, that the Author w.^ 
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Disposer of ail things may place you in 
that higher mansion of bliss and immortali- 
ty which is prepared for good princes, law- 
givers, and heroes, when He, in- his due 
time, removes them from the envy of man- 
kind, is the hearty prayer of. 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
most obedient, 
most devoted, 
humble servant. 
The Spectator* 



THE 



SPECTATOR. 



No. 259. THURSDAY, December 27, 1711. 

BY STEELE. 

Quod deeet honestum eat, et quod konestum eft decet, T vl.i« 
. What is becoming is honorable, and what is honorable is 
becoming'. . 

HERE are some thUigs which cannot come un- 
der certain rules, but which one would think could 
not need them. Of this kind are outward civilities 
and salutations. These one would imagine might be 
regulated by every man's common sense, without 
the help of an instructor ; but that which we call 
common sense suffers under that word : for it some- 
times implies no more than that &culty which is 
common to all men, but sometimes signifies right 
reason, and what all men should consent to. In this 
latter acceptation of the phrase, it is no great wonder 
people err so much against it, since it is not every 
one who is possessed of it, and there are fewer ' 
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agsdnst common rules and fashions^ dare obey its 
dictates. As to salutations, which I was about to 
talk off I observe, as I stroll about town, there are 
great enormities committed with regard to this par- 
ticular. You shall sometimes see a man begin the 
offer of a salutation, and observe a forbidding air, or 
escaping eye, in the person he is going to salute, and 
stop short in the pole of his neck. This, in the per- 
son who believed he could do it wifh a good grace^ 
and was refused the oppoitunity, is justly resented 
with a coldness in the whole ensuing season. Your 
great beauties, people in much favor, or by any 
means or for any purpose over-flattered, are a^t ta 
practise this, which one may caU the preventing 
aspect, and throw their attention^ another way, lest 
they should confer a bow or a courtesy upon a per- 
son who might not appear to deserve that dignity. 
Others you shall find so obsequious, and so very 
courteous, as there is no escaping their favors of 
this kind. Of thi» sort may be a man who is in the 
fifth or sixth degree of favor with a minister : thi% 
good creature is resolved to show the world, that great 
honors cannot at all change his manners, he is the 
9ame civil person he ever was : he will venture lai« 
neck to bow out of a coach in full speedy at once tOr 
i^ow he is full of business, and yet is not so taken up 
as to forget his old friend. With a man who is not. 
90 well formed for courtship and elegant behavior^ 
such a gentleman as this seJldom finds his account ia 
the return of his compliments ; but he will still go ouy 
for he is in his own way, and must not omit ; let the^ 
l\pglect fall on your side, or where it will, his bu-^ 
sinesa b still to be well-bred to the ei^d. I think I 
have read in one of our English comedies adescrip*^ 
tiQP of SI fellow that^ affected knowing every body,, 
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arid for want of judgment in time jmd place would 
bow and Srtiile in the fiice of a judge sitting in the- 
court ; would sit in an opposite gallery, and smile in 
the minister's face as he came up into the pulpit, and 
nod as if he alluded to some familiarities betweeh 
Aem in another place. But now I happen to speak 
of saldtatioh at church, I must take notice, that seve- 
ral of my correspondents have importuned me to con- 
sider that subject, and settle the point of decorum m 
that particular. 

I do not pretend to be the best courtier in the 
world ; but I have often, on public occasions, thought 
k a very great absurdity in the company (during the 
royal presence) to exchange salutations from all 
pfflts df the rooih, when certainly common senso 
should suggest, that all regards at that time should 
be engaged, and cannot ht diverted to any other ob* 
jccty without disrespect to the sovereign. But as to 
the complaint of my correspondents, it is not to b© 
iotagined What offence some of them take at the cus-^ 
torn of saluting in places of worship* I have a very 
angry lettet* froni a lady^ who tells me, one of hef 
acquaintance, who out of mere pride and a pretence 
to be rude, takes upon her to return no civilities 
done to her in time of divine service, and is the most 
reli^ou^ Wohian for ho other tea^oft but to appear a 
woman of the best quality in the church. This ab- 
surd custom had better be abolished than retained, 
if it were but to prevent evils of no higher nature 
than this is : But I am informed of objections much 
more considerable t a dissenter of rank and distitic* 
tion was lately prevailed upon by a friend of his to 
come to one of the greatest congregations of the 
thurch of Eiigland about town s after the service 
Was ovei*, he declared he w^ very well satisfied with 
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the little ceremony which was used towards God Al- 
mighty ; but, at the same time, he feared he should 
Bot be able to go through those required towards one 
another ; as to this point he was in a state of despair, 
and feared he was not well-bred enough to be a con- 
vert. There have been many scandals of this kind 
given to our Protestant dissenters from the outwaM 
pomp and respect we take to ourselves in our reli- 
gious assemblies. A Quaker, who came one day into 
a church, fixed his eye upon an old lady with a carpet 
larger than that from the pulpit before her, expecting 
when she would hold forth. An Anabaptist, who 
designs to come over himself, and all his family, 
within a few months, is sensible they want bree<ting 
enough for our congregations, and has sent Hs two 
eldest daughters to learn to dance, that they may not 
misbehave themselves at church. It is worth con- 
sidering, whether in regard to awkward people with 
scrupulous consciences, a good Christian of the best 
air in the world ought not rather to deny herself the 
opportunity of shewing so many graces, than keep a 
bashful proselyte without the pale of the church fa J, 

No. 260. FRIDAY, December 28, 1711. 

BY STEELE AND OTHERS. 

Sm^rula de nobi$ anni pr^dantur euntet. 

HoR. Ep. 2. 1. 2. v. SS. 
Tears following years steal something every day ; 
At last they steid us from ourselves away. Pope. 

" Mr. Spectator, 



I 



AM now in the sixty-fifth year of my age, and 
having been the greater part of my days anian of plea.* 
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sore, the decay of my faculties is a stagnation of my 
life. But how is it, Sir, that my appetites are increas- 
ed upon me with the loss of power to gratify them ? 
I write this like a criminal^ to warn people to enter 
upon what reformation they please to make in them- 
selves in their youth, and not expect they shall be 
capable of it, from a fond opinion some have often in 
their mouths, that if we do not leave our desires^ 
they will leave us. It is far otherwise ; I am now as 
yain in my dress, and as fiippant if I see a pretty 
woman, as when in my youth I stood upon a bench in 
the pit to survey the whole circle of beauties. The 
folly is so extravagant with me j I went on with so lit- 
tle check of my desires, or resignation of them, thsA 
I can assure you, I very often, merely to entertain 
my own thoughts, sit with my spectacles on writing 
love letters to the beauties that have been long since 
in their graves. This is to warm my heart with the 
faint memory of delights which were once agreea- 
ble to me : but how much happier would my life 
have been now, if I could have looked back on any 
worthy action done for my country ? If I had laid out 
that which I prpfused in luxury and wantonness, in 
acts of generosity or charity ? I have lived a bachelor 
to this day, and instead of a numerous offspring, with 
which, in the regular ways of life, I might possibly 
have delighted myself, I have only to amuse myself 
with the repetition of old stories and intrigues, which 
no one will believe I ever was concerned in. I do 
♦not know whether you have ever treated of it or not ; 
but you cannot fall on a better subject than that of 
the art of growing old. In such a lecture you must 
propose, that no one set his heart upon what is tran- 
went : the beauty grows wrinkled while we are yet 
gazing at heis The witty man sinks into a humorist 
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^mperc^l^f, for ifraat of r^ti&c*mg^ t^«i]} t3m%^ 

.ai^ound ^im ^re in a flux, and continually chsoiguig t 

thus he is, in the space o^ ten or fifteen yrears^ sur* 

jrounded by a new set of people, who^e inanners^are 

. ^ natural to them as his delightfiimethod of thinking, 

^mi mo4e of living, were formerly to him and his 

rfriends. But the mischief is, he looks upon the same 

,ki5id of (errors which he himself was guilty of witfe 

^an eye of scorn, «md with that sort of ilL-Mdll which 

^e^i entertain against each other for different opin- 

fions. Thus a crazy constitution and an uneasy mind 

js fretted with vexatious passions for young men's do- 

4ng foolishly what it is lolly to do at all. Dear Sir, 

this is my present state of mind ; I hate those { 

should laugh at, and envy those I contemn. The 

time of youth and vigorous manhood, passed the 

^ay in which I have disposed of it, is attended 

^ith these consequences ; but to those who live 

and pass away life as they ought, all parts of it are 

equally pleasant ; only the memory of good and 

worthy actions is a feast which must give a quicker 

relish to the soul than ever it could possibly taste in the 

'highest enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for me, 

if I sit down in my great arm chair and begin to pcm- 

der, the vagaries of a child are not more ridiculous 

than the circumstances which are heaped up in my 

memory ; fine gowns, country-dances, ends of tunes,, 

•Interrupted conversations, and midnight quari^els, 

are what must necessarily compose my soliloquy. 

I beg of you to print this, that some ladies of my ac*^ 

qUaintance, and my years, may be persuaded to wear 

-warm night-caps this cold season ; and that my old 

•friend, Jack Tawdry, may buy him a cane, and not 

creep with the air of a strut. I must add to all this, 

that if it were not for one pleasure, which I thought 
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a very mean one till of very late years, I should have 
no one great satis&ctlon left ; but if I live l^ the 
tenth of March 1714, and all my securities are good, 
I shall be worth fifty thousand pounds/ I ani^, 
«Sir, 

"Your most humble servant, 

"Jack Afterdav." 

"Mr. Spectator, 
« You will infinitely oblige a distressed lover, ifyou 
will insert in your very next paper the following let- 
ter to my mistress. You must know, I am not a per- 
son apt to despair, but she has got an odd humor of 
stopping short unaccountably, and as she herself told 
a confidant of hers, she has cold fits. These fits 
shall last her a month or six weeks together ; and as 
she falls into them withput provocation, so it is to be 
hoped shejBvill return from them without the merit 
of new services. But life and love will not admit of 
such intervals ; therefore pray let her be admonished 
as follows : 

" Madam, 

** I LOVE you, and I honor you ; therefore pray do 
not tell me of waiting till decencies, till forms, till 
humors, are consulted and gratified. Ifyou have, 
that happy constitution as to be indolent for ten weeks 
together, you should consider that all that while I 
bum with impatiencics and fevers ; but still you say 
it will be time enough, though I and you too grow 
older while we are yet talking. Which do you think 
• the more reasonable, that you should alter a state of 
indifference for happiness, and that to oblige me ; or 
I live in torment, and that to lay no manner of ob- 
ligation upon you ? While I indulge your insensi- 
bility, 1 am doing nothing ; if you favor my passion. 

Vol. V. B 
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you are bestowing bii^t desires, gay hopes, geoe- 
rous cares, noble reaoluticms, and transporting rap- 
turesi upon, 

^ Madam, 

« Your most devoted humble servant." 

^ Mr. Spectator, 
<< Here is a gentlewoman lodges in the same hoube 
with me, that I never did any injury to in my whole 
life ; and she is always railing at me to those that she 
knows will tell me of it. Don't you think she is ia 
love with me ? Or would you have me break ^ny 
mind yet or not ? 

"Tour servant, 

"T.B." 
« Mr. Spectator, 
<< I AM a footman in a great family, and am in love 
with the house-maid. We were all at kot-cockles 
last night in the hall these holidays ; when I lay 
down and was blinded, she pulled off her shoe and 
hit me with the heel such a rs^ as almost broke 
my head to pieces. Pray, Sir, was this love or 
spite ?'• T 



No. 261. SATURDAY, December 29, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

TetfjMs yosf cty^^vMotf tvKTouov kukov. Frag. Vet Poet 
Wedlock's an ill men eagerly embrace. 



M- 



.Y father, whom I mentioned in my first specu- 
lation, and whom I must dways name with honor 
and gratitude, has very frequently talked to me up*. 
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Nq. 363, TUESDAY,, January 1, 171?, 

BT STEELE. 

Gratulor quod eutn quern necesse erat diUgere^ qualitcunque eetef, 
taUm halfemus ttt Ubtnter quo^ue xUUgomus^ 

Tkmuqvxvs apod Tui^ir. 

liejoiee that the. person whom.it was my duty to lov^ 
good or ba4> is such an one ihaH I csxi love him with« 
willing mind. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
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AM the happy father of a very towardly son, in 
whom I do not only see my life, but also my manner 
of life renewed. It would be extremely beneficial 
to society, if you would frequently resume subjects 
Which serve to bind these sort of relations faster, 
»d endear the ties of blood with those of good-will,' 
protection, observance, indulgence, and veneration. 
I would, metfainks, have this done after an uncom* 
lAon method, and do not think any one who is not 
capable of writing a good play fit to undertake a woi% 
wherein there will necessaiily occur so many secret 
ii^tincts and biasses of human nature, which would^ 
pass unobserved by common eyes* I thank heaven I 
have no outrageous offence against my own excellent 
parents to answer for ; but when I^am now and then 
alone, and look back upon my past life, from my 
earliest infancy to this time, there are many faults 
which I committed that did not appear to me, evert 
till I myself became* a father. I had not till then a 
notion of the yearnings of heart which a man has when 
he sees his child do a laudable thing, or the sudden 
damp which seizeshiia^hen ho fears he willact some- 



*♦ 
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thing unworthy. It is not to- be imagined wh^tt a 
remorse touched me for k long tndn of childish neg« 
ligencies of my mother, when I saw my wife the 
other day look out of the window^ and turn as pale as 
ashes upon seeing my younger boy sliding upon the 
ice. These slight intimations will give you to unr 
derstand, that there are numberless little crimes 
which children take no nodce of while they are doings 
which, upon refiectico), when they shall 4;henise{yes 
become fathers, they will look upon with the tU* 
most sorrow and contrition, that they did not regard 
before those whom they offended were to be no mope 
seen. How many thousand things do I remember^ 
which would have highly pleased my &ther, and I 
omitted for no other reasoQ, but that I thought what 
he proposed the effect of humor and old age, wMch 
I am now convinced had reason and good SGRst in it* 
I cannot now go into the pso^lor to him, and make 
bis heart glad with an account of a matter* whick 
was of no consequence, but that I told it and acted 
in it. The good man and woman are long idnee 
in their graves, who used to sit and plot the wel&re 
of us tlieir children^ while, perhaps, we were 
sometimes laughing at the old folks at another exui 
of the house. The truth of it is, were we merely to 
fcUow nature in these great duties ei life, thou^ 
we have a strong instinct towards the performing of 
them, we should be on both sides very deficients- 
Age is so unwelcome to the generality, of mioi- 
kind, and growth towards manhood so desirable to all) 
^t resignation to decay is too difficult a^isk in the 
fiither, and deference, amidst the impulse of gay de- 
sires, appears unreasonable to the son. There are 
so few who can grow old with a good grac^^ and yet 
fewer who can come slow enough into the w^rljcl, that 
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t fitter, were he to be actuated by his desires, and 
a son, were he to consult himself only, could neither 
of them behave himself as he ought to the other* 
But when reason interposes agdnst instinct, where 
k would carry either out of the interests of the other, 
liiere arises that happiest intercourse of good offices 
between those dearest relations of human life. The 
Either, according to the opportunities which are offer- 
ed to him, is throwing down blessings on the son, and 
the son endeavoring to appear the worthy oif spring 
ef such a father. It is after this manner that CamiU 
kis aid his first bom dwell together. Camillus en- 
j&fs a pleasing and indolent old age, in which passion 
IB fiubdued, and reason exalted. He waits the day 
of his ^ssolution with a resignation mixed with de- 
light; and the son feats the accession of his father's 
lbrtane,withxiMd6nce, lest he should not enjoy or 
teccnne it as well as his predecessor. Add to this, 
^at tl]^ fadier hnow^ he leaves a friend to the chil*- 
dnm of his fiiends) an easy landlord to his tenants, 
and an agreeable eompanion to his acquaintance. 
He betieves his son's behavior will make him fre- 
i{i^atly remembered, but never wanted. This com- 
t^erce is so well cemented, that, without the pomp 
of ss^dng, Souj be] a friend to such a one when I am 
g^nc'i Camillus knows, bei^ in his favor is direc- 
tion enough to tdhe grateful youth who is to succeed* 
him, wiUiont die admonition^ of his mentioning it. 
ThoTO gentlemen are honored in all their neigh- 
borhood, and tiie same effect which a court has on 
the manners of a kmgdom, their characters have on 
all who Hvc widiin the influence of them. 

« My son and I are not of fortune to communicate 
our good actions or intentions to so many as these 
gentlemen do \ bot I wiHrbe bold to say, my son has. 

Vol. V. C 
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by the applause and approbation whick hw b^mjmm 
towards me has gamed him, occasioned that^nai^ im 
old man, besides myself, has rejoiced. Other men's 
children follow the example of mine ; and 1 ha?^ 
the inexpressible happiness of oveii^ai'mg mif 
neighbors, as we ride by, point to their chi)dFeii» 
and say with a voice of joy. There they go, % 

« You cannot, Mr. Spectator ^ pass your time be^«t 
than in insinuating the delights which U^se relatio&il 
well regarded bestow upon each others OnilQ«irf 
passages are no longer such, but mutual love ^Te« 
an importance to the most tndifiRe^reiM; things, aodja 
merit to actions the most insignificant. When w^ 
look round the world, and observe the ms^y nttMin^ 
derstandings which are created by the malke and 
insinuation of the meanest servants between people 
thus related, how necessary will it appear that it 
were inculcated, that men would be upon their 
guard to support a constancy of affection, anc^ d^ 
grounded upon the principles of reason, not the im^ 
pulses of insdnct. 

« It is from the common pi'ejudices which men res* 
ceive from their parents, that hatreds are kept alivli 
from one generation to another ; and when men act 
by instinct, hatreds will descend when good ofiic^s 
are forgotten : for the degeneittcy of human life ia 
such, that our anger is more easily transferred t© out? 
children than our love. LoVc always gives some-s 
thing to the object it delights in, and anger spoilt 
the person agsdnst whom it is moved of something 
laudable in him : from this degeneracy therefore, mid 
i sort of self-love, we are more prpne to take up the 
Sl-will of our parents, than to follow them in their 
friendships. 

** One would think there should need no more to 
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nake men keep up this sort of relatkm with the ut- 
most sanctity, than to examine their own hearts. If 
every &ther remembered his own thoughts and in- 
clinations when he was a son^ and every son remem- 
bered what he expected from his father, when he him- 
ielf Was in a state of dependance, this one reflection 
would preserve men from being dissolute or rigid in 
diese several capacities. The power and subjection 
between them, when broken, make them more em- 
phatically tyrants and rebels against each other, with 
greater cruelty of heart, than the disruption of states 
ttid empires can possibly produce. I shall end this 
application to you with two letters, which passed 
between a modier and s<m very lately, and are as 
fellow: 

<* Dear Frank, 
«* If the pleasures which I have the grief to hear 
you pursue in town, do not take up all your time, do 
-not deny your mother so much of it as to read seri- 
ously this letter. You said before Mr. Letacre, that an 
old woman might live very well in the country upon 
balf my jointure, and that your father was a fond fool 
to give me a rent-charge of eight hundred a-year to 
tfte prejudice of his son. What Letacre said to you 
upon tlmt occasion yoii ought to have borne with more 
decency, as he was your father's well-beloved servant^ 
than to have called him Country -fiut. In the first 
^ace, Frank, I must tell you, I will have my rent duly 
paid ; for I will make up to your sisters for the par- 
tiality I was guilty of, in making your father do so 
much as he has done for you. I may, it seems, live 
upon lialf my jointure 1 I lived upon much lessy 
Frank, when I carried you from place to place in 
these armS) and could neither eat, dress, or mind any 
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things for feeding and tending you, a weakly cliildf 
and shedding tears when the convulsions you were 
tlien troubled with returned upon you. By my care 
you outgrew them, to throw away the vigor of your 
youth in the arms of harlots, and deny your mo^er 
what is not your's to detain. Both your sisters are 
crying to see the passion wMch I smother : but if you 
please to go on thus, like a gentleman of the town, 
a»d forget all* regards to yourself and fcimily, I sfaalt 
immediately enter upon your estate for the arrear due 
to me, and, without one tear more, contemn you for 
foi^ettmg the- fondness of your mother, as much as 
you have the example of your fii^her. O Frank^^ 
do I live to omit writing myself 

" Your af^tkms^e moth^t 

« A. T.** 

" Madam, 
« I will come down to-morrow and pay the money 
on my knees. Pray write so no more. I will take 
care you never shall ; for I will be forever hereafter 
<* Your most dutiful son, 

"P. T.'** 

« I will bring down new hoods for my sisters. Pray 
let all be forgotten." C 

No. 264. WEDNESDAY, Jawiary 2, 1712. 

BY STEELE. 

— — " Secretvm iter etfaHentia setnta vita* 

HoR. Ep. 18.1.1. 103. 
— Close retirement, and a life by stealth. CrJeech. 

I T has been from age to age an affectation to love 
the pleasure of solitude^ among those who csomot 
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possibly be supposed qualified for passing life in that 
manlier. This people have taken up from reading 
the many agreeable things which have been \eritten 
on that subject, for which we are beholden to excel- 
lent pei-sons who delighted i^ being retired and ab- 
stracted from the pleasures that enchant the general- 
ity of the W9rld. This way of life recommended in- 
deed with great beauty, and in such a manner as di%* 
poses the reader for the time to a pleasing Sorgetfiil- 
neas, or negligence of the particular hurry of life in 
which be is engaged, tpgether with a longing for 
that state which he is charmed with in description. 
But when we consider the world itself^ and how few 
tliere are capable of a religioi^a, learned, or philosophic 
solitude, we shall be apt to change a regard to that 
son of solitude, fer being a little singular in enjoy •» 
ing time after the way a man hunself likes best in the 
world, without going so fai* as wholly lo withdraw from 
it. I have often observed, there is not a man breathiog 
who does not differ from all other men, as much in 
the sentiments of his mind as the features of his &ce» 
The felicity is, when any one is so happy as to find 
out and follow what is the proper bent of his geniust 
aiKd turn all his endeavors to exert himself accord-r 
ing as that prompts him^ Instead of this, which is 
an innocent method of enjoying a man's self, and 
turning out of the general tracks, wherein you haye 
crowds of rivals, there are thpse who pursue their 
own way out of a sourness and spirit of contradic* 
tion. These men do every thing which they are 
able to support, as if guilt and impunity could not 
go together. They choose a thing only because 
another dislikes it ; and affect forsooth an inviolable 
constancy in matters of no manner of moment. Thui 
spmeUmea an old fellow shall wear this or that sort of 
C 2 
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cut in his clothes with ^reat ititegrlty{a), while ttH 
the rest of the worid are degenerated into butf^en^ 
pockets, and loops, unknown to thenr ancestors. A» 
insignificant as even this is, if it were seareMed t» 
the bottom, you perhaps would find it not ^me^r^, 
but that he is in the fashion in his heart, and hfiMt^ 
out from mere obstkiacy. But I am running ifiomf 
my intended purpose, whieh wad to cel6l>rat?e a eer^ 
tain particular manner of passing away life, «iMi is & 
contradiction to no man, but a resolufimi to coaiiMicit 
none of the exhorbitsmt de^res by whieh olii«P6 afv 
enslaved. The best way of sepa^tmg a mas's fl«if 
from the WOTid, is to gi^e up ^le dasire of bekiff 
known to it. After a nutfi has- pveeerv^d hm wioo^ 
cence, and performed all dutks kK^un^nt upoifei 
him, his time spent in his own way is what makss^ 
his life differ from that of a slave. If they who affect 
sho^ and pomp knew how many of their spectatoira 
derided their trivial taste, they weuld be very mttck 
less elated, an(} have an incHnation to eaoamine the 
merit of all they have to do iN^th : they would sooft 
find out that there agremany who make a figure be* 
low what their fortune or merit entitles tii^n to, out 
of mere choice, and an elegant desire of oftse aiM 
disincumbrance. It would look hke romance to tell 
you, in this age, of an oM man, who is contented lo 
pass for an humorist, and one who does not under- 
stand the figure he ought to make in the world, 
while he lives in a lodging of ten shillings a*weeky 
with only one servant; while he dresses hiniself ac* 
cording to the season in cloth or in stuff, and has no- 
one necessaiy attention to any thing but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a*day. I say, it wo«iId 
look like a fable to report, that this gentleman gives. 
twuy all which is the overplus of sigrentfoitime^ by. 
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a^:ret metiidds, to ^f^&v men. If he &a& not the 
pomp of a numeroos^ tpain, and of professors of aer- 
vk:e to l»i% ke has C¥erf day he lives the conscience 
iteit tile widoWs. tliie ffttb^^ens, tbe mourner, and the 
acfanger^biess' his wmcmi hand ia tdieir pray^era. Thcs 
Imaaoi^ gwes up all tire ccn^limeiits which people 
tt£ ^s &mti coftdkion could mak^ to kkaE^, for tk^ 
plesasxnre of helpta^ the alSicted) anffiiykig the need}?« 
and befriending the^ n^eeted. This kumoriaS 
|;ftis|i& ta himaelf much BKire Uasm ke wants^ and 
fiTss a. vast re&ise of kis superftuitiea to purchaacc 
kseavea^ aad by freeing otkeapa fronet the teiaptatk>s)» 
•f ^vnprldly wani, tiaeany a^reti^^oe witk hmt thither« 
Of aU men who a&et living in a particular waji 
iKSEt to this a^^iQArable character, 1 am the ixmsi ena- 
M>ped of Iri^, whose coiaditiion will not admit e£ 
tiich largfissefty and who. perhaps would not be capa^ 
kle of making tkem,^ if it were. Ii us, though he is 
»ow turned of fifty, has not appeared in tlie world m 
ys real character since five and twenty ; at whichr 
9^e he fan oi|t a.small patrimony, and spentsometime 
after mth rakes who had lived upon him. A course- 
of ten year^ time passed in all the little alleys, by- 
paths, smA sometimes open^ taverns and streets of. 
this town> gave Irue a» perfect skijlin judging of the^ 
incUimtions of mankind, and acting accordingly. He 
seriously considered he was poor, and the general- 
borror which most men have of all who ai'e in that 
condition. Irus judged veiy rightly, that while he 
cou]^ keep his poverty a secret, he should not feel* 
the weigbt of it : he improved this thought into aor 
affectation of closeness and coy^touwiess. Upon» 
this one principle he resolved to govern his future 
life ; and in the tliirty-^th year of his age he re- 
used to Long-Lane* and lool^ed upon sevej al dres- 
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ses which hung there, deserted by their first mas- 
ters and exposed to the purchase of the best bidder. 
At this place he exchanged his gay shabbiness of 
clothes, fit for a much younger man, to warm ojies 
that would be decent for a much older one. Irus 
came out thoroughly equipped from head to foot> 
with a little oaken cane, in the form of a substantial 
man that did not mind his dress, turned of fifty. He 
had at thb time fifty pounds in ready money ; and in 
this habit, with this fortune, he took his present, 
lodging in St. John^streetf at the mansion-house of ^ 
taylor's widow, who washes, and can clear-starch his 
bands. From that time to this, he has kept the-main , 
stock, without alteration under o^ over, to the value 
of five pounds. He left off all his old acquaintance 
to a man, and all his arts of life, except the play of 
lMu:k-gammon, upon which he has more than bore 
his charges. Irus.has, ever since he came into this 
neighborhood, given all the intimations he skilfully 
could, of being a clos^ hunks with money : nobody, 
comes to visit him, he receives no letters, and tells 
his money mornkig and evening. He has, firom the 
jmblic papers, a knowledge of what generally pas- 
ses, shuns all discourses of money, but shrugs hk 
shoulder when you talk of securities ; he denies- 
his being rich, with the air which all do whe ar^ 
vain of being so: he is the oracle of a neighboring 
justice of the peace, who meets him at the cofifee* 
house. The hopes that what he has must come to 
somebody, and that he has no heirs, have that effect 
wherever he is known, that he evejy day has three 
or four invitations to dine at different places, which 
he generally takes care to choose in such a manner, 
as not to seem inclined to the richer man. All the 
^mng men respect him, and say he is just the same 
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man he was when they were boys. He uses no arti- 
fice in the world, but makes use of men's designs 
upon him to get a maintenance out of them. This 
he carries on by a certain peevishness (which he acts 
very well), that no one would believe could possibly 
enter into the head of a poor fellow- His mien, his 
dress, his carriage, and his language, are such, that 
you would be at a loss to guess wiiether in the ac- 
tive part of his life he had been a sensible citizen, or 
scholar that knew the world. These are the great 
circumstances in the Ufe of Irus, and thus does he 
pass away his days, a stranger to mankind ; and, at 
his death, the worst that will be said of him will be, 
that he got by every man who had expectations from 
bbn, more ^an he had to leave him. (b) 

I have an inclination to print the following letters : 
fior I hare hesd:^ the author of them has somewhere 
^ other seen me ; and, by an excellent faculty m 
mimicry, my correspondents tell me^^ he ean assume 
my air, and give my taciturnity a sljmess wiuch di* 
yerts naore than any tMng I could say if I were pre* 
tent* Thus I am f^d my silence is atoned for to the 
i;«>ed eoBipa^y m town. He has carried his skill in 
vnkation so &r^ as to have forged a letter fftom my 
friend Sir i?<3^r, in sueh a manner, that any one but 
I, who am thoroughly acquainted with him, would 
have laken it for genuine. 
« Mr. Spectator, 

<* Havikg observed in Lilly's grammar how sweet- 
ly Bacchus and Apollo run in a verse, I have (to pre- 
serve the amity betweoi them) called in Bacchus to 
Ac aid of my profession of the Theatre, So that 
while some people of quality are bespeaking plays of 
me tobeacted upon such a day, and others hogsheads 
ibr their houses agaiiist such a time, I am wholly 
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employed in the agreeable service of wit and wine,. 
Sir, I have sent you Sir Roger de Coverlty^a letter 
to me, Mrhich pray comply with in favor of the Bum-* 
per Tavern. Be kind j for you know a player's ut- 
most pride is the approbolaon of the Spectator, 

" I am your admirer, though unknown, 

<< Richard Estcourt." 
to mr. estcourt, at his house in covent-gard»w. 
« Coverleyy December the ISth 1711. 
<< Old comical ove, 

« The hogsheads of nett port came safe, and have 
gotten thee good reputation in these parts ; and I am 
glad to hear, that a fellow who has been laying otH^ 
his money ever since he was bom, for the mere plea^ 
sure of wine, has bethought himself of joining profit 
and pleasure together. Our sexton (poor man) hav- 
ing received strength from thy wine since his fit oi 
the gout, is hugely taken with it : he says it is givea 
by nature for the use of femilies; that no steward's 
table can be without it ; that it strengthen^ digestion^ 
excludes surfeits, fevers, and physic, which green 
wines of any kind can't do. Pray get a pure sniig^ 
room, and I hope next term to help fill your bumper 
with our people of the club; but yeu must have nobells 
stirring when the Spectator comes ; I forbore ring- 
ing to dinner while be was down with me in the 
country. Thank you for the little, hams and Portu- 
gal onions ; pmy keep some always by you. You 
know my supper is only good Cheshire cheese, hest 
mustard, a golden pippm, attended with a |ripe of 
John Sly's best. Sir Ha^ry has stolen all your 0ong% 
and tells the story of the 5th of November to.per-^ 
fection. % Your's to serve you, 

" Roger be Coveblby.** ^ 

u We've lost old John since you were here." T 
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No. 265. THURSDAY, January 3, 1712. 

BY ADDISOir. 

Dlxerit i multh aliguis. Quid virus in angues 
Adjicis ? et rabida tradis ovile lup<e ? 

Ovid, de Art. Am. lib. 3. y. 7, 
But some exclaim. What frenzy rules your mind ? 
Would you increase the craft of womankind ? 
Teach them new wiles and arts ^ as well you may 
Instruct a snake to bite, or wotf to prey. CJongre ve. 



o. 



Fne of the fediers, if I am rightly informed, has 
d^ned a woman to be ^<ww^Awcod7*oy, an animal that 
dtlightu in finery. I have already treated of the sex 
\Sk two OP three papers conformably to this definition, 
and have in particular observed, that in all ages tiiey 
have been nkore careful than the men to adorn that 
IMfft of the head which we generally call the outside. 

This observation is so very notorious, that wheii 
ib ordinary discourse we say a man has a fine head, 
akmg head, or a good head, we express ourselves 
metaphorically, and speak in relation to his under- 
staaiding ; whereas, when we say of a woman, she has 
a fine, a kmg, or a good head, we speak only in rela- 
tion to her commode. 

It is observed among birds, that nature has lavish- 
ed all hep oniaments upon the male, who very often 
^ypearsin a mo^t beautiful head-dress; whether it 
be a crest, a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural lit- 
tle plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very 
top of the head. As nature, cm the contrary, has 
"^poijred out her charms in the greatest abundance 
upon the fi^nale part of our species, so they are very 
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assiduous in bestowing upon themselves the finest 
garnitures of art. The peacock, in all his pride, 
does not display half the colors that appear in the 
garments of a British lady when she is dressed ei- 
ther for a ball or a birth-day. 

But to return to our female heads. The ladies 
have been for some time in a kind of moidting aeaaon, 
with regard to that part of their dress, having coMt 
great quantides of riband, lace, and cambric, and in 
some measure reduced that part of the human figure 
to the beaudful globular form which is natural to it. 
We have for a great while expected what kind of or- 
nament would be substituted in the place of those an- 
dquated commodes : But our femsde projectors were 
all the last summer so taken up with the improvement 
of their petticoats, that they had not time to attend to 
any thing else ; but having at length sufficiently adorn- 
ed their lower parts, they now begin to turn their 
thoughts upon the other extremity, as well remem« 
bering the old kitchen proverb, that if you light your 
fire at both ends, the middle will shift for itself. 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight which 
I lately met with at the opera. As I was standing in 
the hinder part of a box, I took notice of a little clus- 
ter of women sitting together in the prettiest colored 
hoods that I ever saw. One of them was blue, an« 
other yellow, and another philomot ; the fourth was 
of a pink color, and the fifth a pale green. I looked 
with as much pleasure upon this little party-colored 
assembly, as upon a bed of tulips, and did not know 
at first whether it might not be an embassy of Indian 
queens ; but upon my going about into the pit, and 
taking them in front, I was immediately undeceived, 
and saw so much beauty in every face, that I found 
them all to be English. Such eyes and lips, cheeks 
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and foreheads, could be the girowth of no other coun- 
try. The complexion of their faces hindered mQ 
from observing any farther the color of their hoods, 
though I could easily perceive, by that unspeakable 
satisfaction which appeared in their looks, that their 
own thoughts were wholly taken up on thpse pretty 
ornaments they wore upon their heads. 

I am informed that this fashion spreads daily, in- 
somuch that the Whig and Tory ladies begin already 
to haiig out different colors, and to shew their princi- 
ples in their head-dress. Nay, if I may believe my 
friend Will Honeycomb^ there is a certain old co- 
quette of his acquaintance, who intends to appear 
very suddenly in a rain-bow hood, like the Iris in 
Dryden's Virgil, not questioning but that among 
such a variety of colors she shall have a charm for 
every heart. 

My friend Willy who very much values himself 
upon his great insight into gallantry, tells me, that 
he can already guess at the humor a lady is in by her 
hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the dispo- 
sition of their present emperor by the color of th^ 
dress which he puts on. When Melesinda wraps 
her head in flame color, her heart is set upon exe- 
cution ; when she covers it with purple, I would 
not, says he, advise her lover to approach her ; but 
if she appears in white, it is peace, and he mjiy hand 
her out of her box with safety. 

Will informs me likewise, that these hoods maybe 
used as signals. Why else, says he, does Cornelia 
always put on a black hood when her husband is 
gone into tlie country ? 

Such are my friend Honeijcomb*8 dreams of gullan- 
tiy. For my own part, I impute this diversity of 
colors in the hoods to the diversity of complc^vion 

Vol. V. D 
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in the feces of my prettjr counUywomen. Ovid, in 
his Art of Love, kas given some precepts as to this 
particular, &ough I find they are different from those 
ivhich prevail among the modems. He recom- 
mends a red striped silk to the pale com^exicm^ 
white to the brown, and dai^ to the feir. On the 
contrary, my friend Hilly who pretends to be a greater 
master in this art than Ovid, tells me, t^at the palest 
features look the most agreeable in white sarsonet ; 
that a face which is overflushed appears to advan- 
tage in the deepest scarlet, and that the darkest com- 
ple^on is not a litde alleviated by a black hood. In 
short, he is for losing the color of the face In that 
bf the hood, as a fire bums dimly, and a candle goes 
lialf out, in the light of the sun. This, says he, 
your Ovid himself has hinted, where he treats of 
these matters, when he tells us that the blue water- 
nymphs are dressed in sky-colored garments ; and 
that Aurora, who always appears in the light of the 
rising sun, is robed in saffron. 

Whether these his observations are justly ground*^ 
ed I cannot tell : but I have often known him, as w* 
have stood together behind the ladies, praise or dis- 
praise the complexion of a face which he never saws, 
from Ql>serving the color of her hood, and he has 
Wen very seldom out in these his guesses. 

As I have nothing more at heart than the honor 
and im{»'ovement of the fair sex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the British la- 
dies, that they would excel the women of all other 
nations as much in virtue and good sense as they do 
in beauty ; which they may certainly do, if they will 
be as industtious to cultivate their minds as they are 
to adorn their bodies ; in the meanwhile I shall re- 
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ccnnmend to their most serious consideration the 
^ying pf an old Greek poet, 
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BY STEELE. 

Id vero est, quod ego miJu puto palmarium. 
Me repeisse, qi^omodo adoleacentulua 
Mereirieum ingenia ei mores poasit noseere / 
Maturi ut dim cogndrii, perpetuo oderit. 

T£K. Eun. act 5. sc. 4; 

I look upon It as my masterpiece, that I have found out ho^ 
a young fellow may know the disposition and behavior 
of harlots^ and by early knewing, come to detest them. 



N. 



o nee or mckedness which people fall into front 
Indulgence to desires which are natural to all, ought 
to i^ftce them below the compassion of the virtuoua 
part of the world : which indeed often makes me a 
Bttle apt to suspect the sincerity of their virtue, wha 
are too warmly provoked at other people's personal 
rins. The unlawful commerce of the sexes is of all 
others the hardest to avoid ; and yet there is no one 
which you shall hear the rigider part of womankind 
speak of with so little mercy. It is very certain that 
a modest woman cannot abhor the breach of chastity 
too much ; but pray let her hate it for herself, and 
Only pity it in others. Will Honeycomb calls these 
over-offended ladies the outrageously virtuous. 

I do not design to ^1 upon failures in general^ 
with relation to the gift of chastity, but at present 
only enter upon that large field, and begin with the 
consideration of poor and public whores. The othet 
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evening, passing alone near Covcnt-Garden,*! wasr 
jogged on the elbow as I turned into the Piazza, on- 
the right hand coming out of James-street, by a sHtn. 
young girl of about seventeen, who with a p«t air 
asked me if I was for a pint of wine. I do not know 
but I should have indulged my curiosity in having 
some chat with her, but that I am informed the man 
of the Bumper knows me ; and it would have made 
a story for him not very agreeable to some' part of 
my writings, though 1 have in others so frequenthr 
said that I am wholly unconcerned in any scene X 
am in, but merely as a Spectator. This impediment ' 
being in my way, we stood under one of the arches 
by twilight ; and there I could observe as exact fea- 
tures as I had ever seen, the most agreeable shape, 
the finest neck and bosom, in a word, the whole 
person of a woman exquisitely beautiful. She af- 
fected to allure me with a forced wantonness in her 
look and air ; but I saw it checked with hunger and 
cold : her eyes were wan and eager, her dress thin 
smd tawdry, her mien -genteel and childish. This 
strange figure gave me mneh anguish of heart, and,, 
to avoid being seen with her, I went away, but could 
not forbear giving her a crown. The poor thing 
sighed, courtesied, and, with a blessing, expressed 
with the utmost vehemence, turned from me. This 
creature is what they call newly come ufion the towrtj 
but who, I suppose,, falling into cruel hands, was 
l^ft in the first month from her dishonor, and expos-^ 
ed to pass thi*ough the hands and discipline of one 
of those hags, of hell whom we call bawds. But lest 
J should grow too suddenly grave on this subject, 
and be myself outrageously good, I shall turn to a 
sce^e in one of Fletcher's plays, where this characn 
tec is idrawn, and the economy of whoredom moA 
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i»dBairiMy ^mcnl^eA The paa^gel wauldpoiHtta 
h latlie tkin} a^ne of the secondact of the Humor* 
•^m J^tmt$emuu» Leucippey- whO' is s^e^ for th^ 
king's lu^ nod bawds aitthe same tme forthe wholo 
court, is veiy pleasantly introdjuced, reading h^ 
gatnutes as a person of biisiness, with two maids, her 
mtder-eecretaries, taking instructions at a table be<» 
ioT» hci'. ii^r women, both dn^e under her present 
mtelage and those which she is lying in wait for, aro 
i^abefically set down in her book, and she is look* 
ii^ over the letter C, in a muttering v^ice, as if 
between soliloquy and speaking out, she says, 

* Her miiden-head will yield me ; let me see now^ 

* She's not fifteen Ihey say ; for her complexioii— «-« 

* Clec, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, 

' Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman ; 

* Her age upon fifteen. Now her complexion. 

* A lovely brown ; here 'tis ; eyes black and rollings 
' The body neatly built j she strikes a lute well, 

* Sings most enticingly : these helps considered, 

' fier maid6ii4iead will amount to somci three hundred, " 

* Or thteehuB&red and fi% ctowns ; 'twiU btar it hatidi« 
' Her father's poor, soipe liiltle flhwrededaoted^ [sen»ly« 

* To buy him a hunting nag,'^— ^ 

Theae' ^r^^ures. sure very well instructed in the? 
eiffeiMnstances wkd manners, of all who are any wa^ 
lelated to the iedr' one whom they hf^ve a design upon^ 
A» Cloe istto be purchased wit^ three hui&dred a»<i 
$%exow3iift, and the fa^diper. takei^ og* witb« pad ; the 
9aeivhaat^wi£ene3MI toher, who abounds in ]^nty^ia 
not ta haite downright- nio^y, hm the Hiercenai^ part 
of her inind is engaged witii a present of pfeite and a 
Ut^e amlu^n* She is made to understand that U 
is a man of quality who dies for her», The ex^minaA 
liiBOi of 1^ yo^ng girl lor business, sawfr^e crying^ 
4cMa-h«r^»Aii« fiar te«jg a. #ght Afeig, togethet 
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^ith every other circumstance in the ^scene^ are 
inimitably excellent, and have the true s^dt of 
comedy; though it were to be wisEed the aii^GO^ 
^lad added a circumstance which should make Leucip^ 
Jre's business more odious. 

It must not be thought a digression from my in* 
tended speculation, to talk tif bawds in a 'discourse 
upon wenches ; for a woman of tlie town is. not tho^ 
roughly and properly such, withtout havings ^ne 
through the education of one of these houses. But 
the compassionate case of very m^uiy is, that they 
are taken bto such hands without any the least sus- 
picion, previous temptation, or admonition to wiuit 
place they are gomg. The last week I went to an 
inn in the city to inquire for some provisions which 
were sent by a waggon out of the country ; and as I 
waited in one of the boxes till the ch^mberhdn had 
looke4 over his parcels, I heard an old and a young 
voice repeating the questions and responses of the 
church catechism. I thought it no breach of good 
manners to peep at a crevice, and look in at people 
so well employed : but who should I see there bul 
the most artful procuress in town, examining a most 
beautiful country girl, who had come up in the same 
waggon with my iJangs, <Wixether she w^s well 

* educated, could foi^bear playing the wanton with 
< servants and idle fellow^, of which tins town, spyft 
« she, is too^full ?* at the same time, ' Whether, sh^ 
^ knew enough of breedings as that if a 'si^ipe or a 
^ gentleman, orcM^ t^t was her betters, should giv^ 
*her a civil salute, she should courtesy, and be hrnn*^ 

* ble nevertheless ?' Her innocent foreeotbs^ t^94% 
^nU fiUase you'&j and she ivouid do her endeavor^ 
moved the good old lady to take her out of the kands- 
of a country |>«inpkin her toother^ and Mre lier £cin 
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h&r own maid. Istmd tifi I saw them allmsurch out 
to takexoaeh } the brother loaded with a great cheese^ 
"he prevailed .upon her to take^for her civilities to his 
sister. This poor creature's fate is not far off ths^ 
of her's whom I spoke of above; and it is not to be 
d<tubt«d) but after she has been long enough a prey 
to lust> she will be 4cliyered over to famine. Tho 
ironical commendation of the industry and charity of 
t}iese antiquat^^ ladbs, these directors of sin, after 
they can ho longer commit it, makes up the beauty of 
the inimitable dedication to the Plain Dealer^ and is 
a masterpiece of raillery on this vice. But to under- 
stand all the purlieus of this game the better, and to 
illustrate this subject in future discourses, I must ven- 
ture myself with my friend Will into the haunts of 
beauty and gallantry ; from pampered vice in the ha- 
l)itati<»^ of the wealtl^y, to distressed indigent wick* 
edness expelled the )iarbors of the brothel. . T 
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BY ADDISON. 

< 

■^ Cedite Romani scriptores, cetUte Oraii* 

. • Propert.EL34(.L2.v.^. 

Give place, ye Rom^h and ye Grecian wits* 

HEXiE is noting in nature m^e irksome than 
general ^sconrses, especially when they ttim chiefly 
«pim wor^.^ For this reason 1 shall wave the dis- 
cu^on of that point which was started some, ^oa^s 
since^ whether Milton's Paradise Lost may he ca^«d 
aa heroic poem ? Those who will not give it that tittei 
may call it ^ thoy ptease) a divine p^m* It will bo 
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aofficSentto itsperfectkmy if it kui in it aU the hem^ 
ties of the highest kind of poetry i and as for those 
who alledge it is not an heroic poeni} they advance no 
more to the diminution of it, dian if they should aayt 
Adam is not i&neasb m^ Eve Helen. 

I sjnall therefore examine it by the rules of ejoc 
foetry, and see whether it falls short of the Iliad or 
JLneid in the beaudes which are esscmtial te that kiid 
of writing. The first thing to be considered in an 
epic poem is the &ble ; which is perfect or imperfect 
according as the action which it relates is more of 
less so. This action should have three qualificatiomi 
in it ; First J It should be but <»ie sM^ion ; Secondly^ 
It shoidd be an entire .action ; and, Thirdbf^ It should 
he a great action^ To consider the actHMi ^ the 
I&kd, i&neid) and Paradise Lost, in th^e three se* 
vera! lights : Homeri to preserve .the uni^ of Ua 
aetioni hastens into the midst of thini^, as Horace 
has observed. Had he gone up to Leda's eggt oi: 
begun much later, even at the rape of Helen, or tho, 
investing of Troy, it is manifest that the story of thei 
poem 'would have been a series of several acHions.*-^ 
He therefore of^ens his poem with the discord of his 
pffinces, and artfully bterweaves in the several suc<iw 
ceeding parts of it an account of every thing mate«< 
rial vrhicbrejiai^ea to them^ and had parsed before that 
bkxX dissenUiMiM After the same manner, .£nea% 
makes his first appearance in the Tyrrhi^e seas, a&4. 
witi^nsiglKtof Italy, because the acdon pressed t% 
be celebrated was that of his seHUn^ lum^eif in La^. 
tium. But because it waa nece^sai^y for the reader 
10 know wha^ had happened to him in the tak^g o£ 
Ti'Ojfi, and in the preceding parts of his voyage, Vir^ 
1^ makeahis hero relaia it by wayof episode In thfi^ 
UQmA and thicdliQQbiQf the Jboeid* Thex^nnteou 
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•f toth which books come before those of the first 
book in the thread of the story, though, for preserving 
ef this UD-ity of action, they follow them in the dispo- 
sition of the poem. Milton, in imitation of these* 
two great poets, opens his Paradise Lost with an in- 
fernal council plotting the fall of man, which is the 
action he proposes to celebrate ; and as for these 
great actions, the battle of the angels, and the crea-O 
tionof the world (which preceded in point of time,(^ 
and which in my opinioh would have entirely de- ^-4 
strbyed the unity of his principal action, had he re- , 
lated them in the same order that they happened,) he^ 
Ca§t them into the fifth, sixth, and seventh books, by*' 
way of episode to this noble poem. *• * 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothingt^ 
to boast of as to the unity of his fable ; though at the w 
same time that great critic and philosopher endea- ^^ 
vors to palliate this imperfection in the Greek poet, j^, 
by imputing it in some measure to the very nature^ 
•f an epic poem. Some have been of opinion that^"" 
the iEneid also Tai>or?r in^ this particular, and has "^^ 
episodes which may be looked upon as excrescences ^ 
rather than as parts of the action. On the contrary,*^ 
the poem which we have now under our considera- 
tion hath no other episodes than such as naturally 
arise from the subject ; and yet is filled with such 
a multitude of astonishing incidents, that it gives us 
at the same time a pleasure of the greatest varietyy 
aid of the greatest simplicity ; uniform in its nature, 
though diversified in the execution. 

I must observe also, that as Virgil in the poem 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the 
Roman Empire, has described the birth of its great 
rival, the Carthaginian common'wealth ; Milton, witht 
the like art, in his poem on the Ml of ms^, has related 
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tiie faH of those angels who are his professed ene^ 
mks. Besides the many other beauties in such Wk 
episode, its winning parallel with the grefit action^ 
of the poem, hinders it from breaking the nmty se 
much ^ another epbode would have done, that had 
not so great an affinity with the principal subject. In 
short this is the same kind of beauty which the cri- 
tics admire in the S/ianish Friar , or the Dvuble Dzs'^ 
caveryj where the two different plots look like coun-^ 
ter parts and copies of one another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be a^ entire action : 
an action is entire when it is complete in all its parts ; 
or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists of a be'« 
ginning) a middle, and an end. Nothing should go 
before it, be. intermixed with it, or follow after it, 
Uiat is * not related to it. As^ on the contrary, no 
^gle step should be on^tted in that just and regular 
]^x>ces6 which it must be supposed to take from its| 
original ^ its consummation. Thus we see the aivi 
ger of Ac^nes In to bivth* i** oanti»«anoe, and elV 
fects ; »nd .£neas'$ settlement in Italy carried oa 
through a{l the oppositions in his way to it both by^ 
sea and land. The action in Milton excels, I think, 
both the formerin this particular; we see it contrived 
in hell, exebuted upon earth, and punished by He^-. 
Ten. The parts of it are told in the most distinct 
manner, and grow out of one another in the n»ost na?^ 
tural method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is it^ 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such con* 
sequence, that it en^broUed the kings of Greece, de- 
stroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged all the gods 
m factions. iEneas's settlement in Italy produced th^ 
CflBsars, and gave birth to the Roman^ empire. Mil« 
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ton's subject was still greater than either of the foN 
mer ; it does not determine the fate of single persons 
or nations, but of a whole species. The united pow«^ 
crs of hell are joined together for the destruction of 
mankind) which they eflRected in part, and would have 
completed, had not Omnipotence itself interposed.-— 
The principal actors are man in his greatest perfec- 
tion, and woman in her highest beauty. Their ene* 
mies are the fallen angels ; the Messiah their friend^ 
and the Almighty their protector. In short, every 
thing that is great in the whole circle of being, whe- 
ther within the verge of nature or out of it, has a 
proper part assigned it in this admirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole^ 
but the principal members, and every part of them^ 
should be great. I will not presume to say, that the 
book of games in the ^neid, or that in the Iliad, are 
ftot of this nature, nor to reprehend VirgiPs i^mile of 
the top, and many other of the same kind iA the Iliads 
as liable to any censure in this particular ; but I think 
We may say, without derogating from those wonder- 
ful performances, that there is an indisputable and 
unquestioned magnificence in every part of Paradise 
Lost, and indeed a much greateir than could have been 
formed upon any Pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the ctction, does 
not only mean that it should be great in its nature, 
but also in its duration ; or, in other words, that it 
should have a due length in it, as well as what we pro- 
perly call greatness. The just measure of this kind 
of magnitude, he explains by the following similitude. 
An animal no bigger than a mite cannot appear per- 
fect to the eye, because the sight takes it in at once, 
and hafe only a conftised idea of the whole, and not a 
distinct idea of all its parts ; if, on the contrary, yott 
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should suppose an animal of ten thousand furlongs in 
length, the eye would be so filled with a single part 
.of it, that it could not give the mind an idea of the 
whole. What these animals are to the eye, a very 
^hort or a very long action would be to the memory. 
The first would be, as it were, lost and swallowed up 
by it, and the other difficult to be contained in it. Ho- 
mer and Virgil have shewn their principal art in tliis 
particular ; the action of tlie Iliad, and that of the 
.fineid, were in themselves exceeding short, but are 
so beautifully extended and diversified by the inven- 
tion of efiisodesy and the machinery of gods, with the 
like poetical ornaments, that they make up an agree- 
able story, sufficient to employ the memory without 
overcharging it. _ Milton's action is enriched with 
such a vai'iety of circumstances, that I have taken as 
much pleasure in reading the contents of his book as 
in the best invented story I ever met with. It is pos- 
sible, thalrthe traditions on which the Iliad and ^neid 
were built had more circumstances in them. than the 
history of The fall of maUf as it is related in scrip- 
ture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and Virgil to 
dash the truth with fiction, as they were in no danger 
of offending the religion of their country by it. But 
as for Milton, he had not only a very few circumstan- 
ces upon which to raise his poem, but was also oblig- 
ed to proceed with the greatest caution in every 
thing that he added out of his own invention. And, 
indeed, notwithstanding all the restraint he was un- 
der, he has filled his story with so many surpiising 
incidents, which bear so close an analogy with what is 
delivered in holy writ, that it is capable of pleasing 
the most delicate reader, without giving offence to 
the most scrupulous. 

The modern critics have collected from several 
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. hints in the Iliad and ^neid the space of time which 
is taken up by the action of each of "those poems ; 
but as a great part of Milton's story was transacted 
in regions that lie out of the reach of the sun and the 
sphere of day, it is impossible to gratify the reader 
with such a calculation, which indeed would be more 
curious than instructive ; none of the critics, either 
ancient or modem, having laid down rules to circum- 
scribe the action of an epic poem with any determin- 
ed number of years, days, or hours. 

This piece ef criticianiy on Mil(on*s Paradise Laaej 
tkall be carried on in the follomng Saturday's fia^ 
per 8. L 

No. 268. MONDAY, January 7, 1712. 

From the Letter-box. 

1 1 M ,nu8 aptus acutis 
^aribuM horum haminu m 

HoA. SatS.l. l.v.^. 
He cannot bear the raillery of the ag e. Qr e £ ch. 

It is not that I think I have been more witty than I 
ought of late, that at present I wholly forbear any 
attempt towards it : I am of opinion that I ought 
sometimes to lay before' the world the plain letters 
of my correspondents in the artless dress in which 
they hastily send them, that the reader may see I 
am not accuser and judge myself, but that the indict- 
ment is properly and fairly laid, before I proceed 
against tlie criminal. 

*< Mr. Spectator, (a) 
** As you are a Spectator-general^ I apply myself to 
you in the folio wmg case, viz. I do no not wear a 
Vol. V. E 
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sword, but I often divert myself at the theatre, 
-where I frequently see a set of fellows pull plain peo- 
ple, by way of humor and frolic, by the nose, upon 
frivolous or no occasions. A friend of mine the 
other night applauding what a graceful exit Mr. 
Wilkes made, one of those nose-wringers over-hear- 
ing hii;n, pinched him by the nose. I was in the pit 
the other night (when it was very much crowded,) 
a gentleman leaning upon me, and very heavily, 1 
very civilly requested him to remove his hand ; for 
which he pulled me by the nose. I would not resent 
it in so public a place, because I was unwilling to 
create a disturbance ; but have since reflected upon it 
as a thing that is unmanly and disingenuous, renders 
the nose-puller odious, and makes the person pulled 
by the nose look little and contemptible. This griev- 
ance I humbly request you would endeavor to re- 
dress. 

' *< I am your admirer, &c. 

" James Easy.** 
^< Mr. Spectator, 
" Your discourse of the 29th of December, (No. 
961) on love and marriage, is of so useful a kin^^ 
that I cannot forbear adding my thoughts to your's 
on that subject. Methinks it is a misfortune, that 
the marriage state, which in its own nature is adapted 
to give us the completest happiness this world is ca- 
pable of, should be so uncomfortable a one to so ma- 
ny as it daily proves. But the mischief generally 
proceeds from the unwise choice people make for 
themselves, and an expectation of happiness from 
things not capable of giving it. Nothing but the 
good qualities of the person beloved can be a foun- 
dation for a love of judgment and discretion ; and 
whoever expects happiness from any thing but virtue, 
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wisdom, good humor, and a similitude of manners, 
will find themselves widely mistaken. But how few* 
are there who seek after these things, and do not 
rather make riches their chief, if not their only aim ? 
How rare is it for a man when he engages himself 
in the thoughts of marriage, to place his hopes of 
luiviug in such a woman a constant, agreeable com- 
panion ; one who will divide his cares, and double his 
joys ; who will manage that share of his estate he 
entrusts to her conduct with prudence and frugality, 
govern his house with economy and discretion, and 
be an ornament to himself and family ? Where shall 
we find the man who looks out for one who places 
fcer chief happiness in the pr^^ctice of virtue, and 
makes her duty her continual pleasure ? No ; men 
j^ther seek for money as the compliment of all their 
desires ; and regaidless of what kind of wives they 
take, they think riches will be a minister to all kind 
id pleasures, and enable them to keep mistresses, 
horses, hounds, to drink, feast, and game with their 
companions, pay their debts contracted by former ex- 
travagancies, or some such vile and unworthy end : 
and indulge themselves in pleasures which are a 
shame and scandal to human nature. Now as for th^ 
women ; how few of them are there who p^ace the 
happiness of their marriage in the having a wise and 
virtuous friend : one who will be faithful and just to 
$dl, and constant and loving to them ; who, with care 
and diligence, will look after and improve the estate, 
and without grudging allow whatever is pmdent and 
convenient ? Rather, how few are there who do not 
place their happiness in outshining others in pomp 
i^d show ; and that do not think within themselves, 
when they have married such a rich person, that 
none of U:ieir acqusdntance shall appear so fine i^i 
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iheir equipage, so adorned in their persons, or so 
hiagnificent in their furniture as themselves ? Thus 
their heads are filled mth vain ideas; and I heartitf 
wish I could say, that equipage and show were not 
the chief good of so many women as I fear it is. 

w After this manner do both sexes deceive them- 
selves, and bring reflection and disgrace upon the 
most happy and most honorable state of life ; 
'whereas, if they would but correct their depraved 
taste, moderate their ambition, and place their hap- 
piness upon proper objects, we should not find fe- 
Hcity in the marriage state such a wonder in the 
world as it now is. 

" Sir, if you think the^e thoughts worth insertinf^ 
among your own, be pleased to give them a better 
^ess, andiet them pass abroad ; and you will oblige 

« Your admirer, 

"A-B.** 
"Mr* Spectator, 

" As I was this day walking in the street, there 
Itappened to pass by on the other side of the 
way a beauty, whose charms were so attracting disft 
it drew my eyes wholly on that side, insomuch that 
1 neglected my own way, and chanced to run 
my nose direaly against a post ; which the lady tk6 
sooner perceived, but she fell into a fit of kughter, 
^^u>ugh at the same time she was sensible that site 
he^elf was the cause of my misfortune, which ia 
my opinion was the greater aggravation of her crime. 
I being busy wping off the blood which trickled 
down my face, had not time to acquaint her with 
her barbarity, as also with my i*esolution, viz. neve^ 
to look out of my way for one of her sex more ; there- 
fore that your humble servant may be revenged, he 
desires you to insert t^iis in cme of your next papers. 
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which he hopes wiU be a wanung to all the rest of 
4^e women-gazersy as well a$ to poor 

" ANTHONY Gape." 
" Mr. Spectator, 
" I DESIRE to know in your i^ext, if tl^e merry g?ime 
of The Parson has lost his Cloakj is not mightily iix 
vogue amongst the fine ladies this Christmas; becaui^e 
I see they wear hoods of all colors, which I suppose 
is for that purpose : if it is, and you think it proper, 
1 will carry some of those hoods with me to our la^ 
dies in Yorkshire ; because they enjoined me to bring 
them something from London that was very new* If 
you can tell any thing in which I can obey their com- 
mands more agreeably, be pleased to infpr^i me, and 
you will exti'emely oblige 

" Your humble servant." . 

" Mr. Spectator, « Oxford, Bee. 2!>. 

•» *<- Since you appear inclined to be a friend to the 
distressed, I beg you woujid assist me m aj) a'fiTair un- 
djBr which I have suffei'Cd very much. The reign- 
ing toast of this pkce is Patetia; 1 havje pursued 
ker with the utiiu>st dyiligeace this twelvemonth, 
and find nothing stands in my way^ but one who Hat- 
icFs her more than I can. Pride, is her favorite 
passion') tiierefore if you would be so miiich my 
friend as to make a favorable mention of me in one 
of your papers, I believe I should not fail in my ad- 
dresses. The scholars stand in rows, as they did ta. 
be sure in your time at her pew^door ^ and she has all 
-.the devotion paid to hereby a crowd of youths wha 
are unacquainted with the sei^, and have inexperience 
Added to their pas^on^ However, if it succeeds, 
according to my vows, you will make me the happiest 
man in the world, and the most oMged amongst all 
« Your bwnble servacnts.*^^ 
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<• Me. Spectator, 
<< I CAME to my mistress's toilet tMs morning, fs^ 
I am admitted when her face is stark naked : ske 
frowned, and cried Pish, when I said a tking that! 
stole ; and I will be judged by you wketker it was 
^ot very pretty. Madam (said I,) you shall forbear 
tilUEt part of your dress ; it noay be well in others, 
but you cannot place a patch where it does not hide 
a beauty.'* 



h^Ve* 
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BY ADDISOSr. 
f 
• . „ - J Bvo rarisskna nMtro 
Simpiichat''''^ Ovid. Ar^. Am. 1. 1. v. 14jL 

AJid iff ings our cM idmpliciiy agtia. DaYDZir. 



I 



WAS this mom^g surprised with a great knocking 
at the c^ior, w)ien myiandlady's ^ughter cffitne uptQ 
me, and toM me that there was a man below desired 
to speak with me. Upon my asking her who it was, 
she told me it was a very gmve elderly person, but 
that she did not know his name. I knmedktely 
went down to him, and found him to be the coach* 
man of my worthy fiiend Sir Roger dc Coveriep, He 
told me that his masteir came to town last night, and 
would b6 glad to take a turn with me in Gray's-Imi 
xwalks. As I was wondering in myself wW had 
brought Sir Boger to town, not having lately receiv- 
ed any letter from him, he told me that his master 
was come up to get a sight of Prince £ugene,(a) and 
he desired I would immediately meet him. 
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I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
63d-Knightf though I did not much wonder at it, 
haying heard him say more than once in private dis- 
course, tlmt he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for so 
the Knight always calls him) to be a greater maa 
than Scanderbeg. 

' I was no sooner come into Gray's-Inn walks, but 
I heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice 
or thrice to himself with great vigor, for he loves to 
clear his pipes in good air (to make use of his own 
phrase,) and is not a little pleased with any one who 
takes notice of the strength which he still exerts in 
Ms morning hems, 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who, before he saw me, was engaged 
in conversation with a beggar man that had asked an 
alms of him. I could hear my friend chide him fop 
not finding out some work ; but at the same time saw 
him put his hand in his pocket and gave him six« 
pence. 

Our salutations were very ^arty on both sided, 
0(m^sting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 
seversd affectionate looks which we cast upon one 
another. After which the Knight told me my good 
friend his chaj^ain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that tiie Sunday before he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Doctor Barrow. 
I have^left, 9ays he, all my alTairs in his hands, and 
being willing to lay 9^\ obligation upon him^ have 
deposited with him thirty mark^ t« be distributed 
among his poor parishioners. 

He then proceeded tO acquaint me with the wel- 
toe of Will Wimble.(d) Upon which he put hiji 
hand into his^ fob, and- presented me in his nam.e 
with a tobacco-stopper^ telling me that Will hsA 
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been busy all the begimiiiig of tbe wkiter in tuniing 
^ent quantities of them » and that he made a pre^- 
jsent of one to eveiy gentleman in the country whj^ 
)ias good prineiples and smokes. He sidded, tha^ 
poor Will ^as at preset under great tribulation^ 
for that Tom Touchey had taken the law of him for 
cutting some hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the Knight 
brought from his country-seat^he infbnned me tha^ 
Moll White was dead ; and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so ve^ high that it blew 
down the end of one of his bams. But^ for my 
own part> says Sir Rogevy I do not think that the 
4)ld w(»nan lu|d any hand in it. 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diver* 
sions which had passed in his hpuse during the holi- 
«days ; for Sir Roger ^ after the laudable custpm of 
his ancestors, always keeps open house at Christmas. 
I learned from him, that he had killed eight fat 
hogs for this season, that he had dealt about his 
chines very liberally among his neighbors, and that 
jb particular he had sent a string of hog's piidding^^ 
with a pack of c^ds, to every poor family in the 
parish. I have often thought, says Sir Rsger^ ^ 
happens very well that Christmas should fejl out in 
the middle of winter. It is the most dead uncom- 
fortable time of the year, when the pop|:' people 
.would suffer very much from their poverty and cold» 
if they had not good cheer, in^arm fires, and Christ* 
fjoas gambols to support them. I love to rejoicp 
their poor hearts at this season, and to see the whole 
.village merry in my great hall. I allow a double 
.quantity of malt to my small beer, and set it a rua^ 
jning for twelve days to every pne that callsrfor ijt. I 
have alwaysapiece of cold beef and pLince-rpye ppoii 
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the tsd)le9 and am wonderfally pleased to see my 
tenants pass away a whole evening in playing their 
innocent tricks, and smutting one another. Otir 
friend Will Wimble is zs meny as any of them, and 
shews a thousand roguish tricks upon these occa' 
sions« 

I was very much delighted with the reflection of 
my old friend, which carried so much goodness in 
It. He then launched out into the praise of the late 
act of parliament for securing the church of Eng- 
land; and told me, with great satisfaction, that he 
believed it already began to take ejBTect ; for that a 
ngid dissenter, who chanced to dine at his house 
•n Christmas day, had been observed to eat very 
^entifully of his plumb-porridge. 

After having dispatched all our country matters,- 
Sh' Roger made- several inquiries concerning the 
club, and paiticularly of his old antagonist. Sir Jiiu 
iirew Freefiort, He asked me with a ^d of smile; 
whether Sir Andrew had not taken the advantage of 
his absence to vent among them some of his repubU* 
csm doctrines? but soon after, gathering up his coun- 
Cenance into a more than ordinary seriousness, tell 
me truly, (says he) do not you think ^ivjindrew had 

a hand m the Pope's procession ? ^But without 

giving me time to answer, Well, well, says he> 
I know you are a wary man, and do not care to talk 
•f public matters. 

The Knight then asked me if 1 had seen Prince 
Eugenio ; and made me promise to get him a stand 
in some convenient place where he might have a full 
tight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
dees so much honor to the British nation. He dwelt 
very long on the praises of this great general ; and I 
^und that, since I was with him in the country, he 
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liad drawn many observations together out of his 
reading in Baker's Chronicle and other authors, who 
always lie in his hall-window, which very much re- 
dound to the honor of this prince. 

Having passed away the greatest part of the morn- 
ing in hearing the Knight's reflections, which were 
partly private and partly political, he asked me if I 
would smoke a pipe with him over a dish of coffee 
at Squire's ? As I love the old man, I take delight 
in complying with every thing that is agreeable to 
bim, and accordingly waited on him to the coffee* 
house, where his venerable figure drew upon us the 
eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner seated. 
Ilimself at the upper end of the high table, but he 
called for a clean pipes a paper of tobacco, a dish of 
Qoffee, a wax candle, and the Supplement, with such 
im air of cheerfulness and good humor, that all the 
boys in the coffe^-r^om (who seemed to take plen^ 
9>ure in serving him) were at once emptied on hi| 
l^verfd errands^ insomuch that nobody else,coul4 
come at a dish of tea (ill the K^ght had g9l 9ll hif 
cimvenien^es dbout hun, I4 

No. 270. WEDNESDAY, January 9, 1712, 

JBT ST»£I.S. 

Discii enifn cilitts, memnitque Ubentiut illud, 
Quodquis deridet, qudm quod probat. 

HoR. Ep. 1. 1. 2. V. set. 

For whafs derided by the censuring crowd 

Is thought no more than \Hiat is just and good. Orbkcb. 



I 



no not know that I have been in greater deligM 
for these many years, than in beholding th^ boxes 
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at the play tihe last time the Scornful Lady was act- 
ed. So great an assembly of ladies, placed in gradu- 
al rows, in all the ornaments of jewels, silks, and 
colors, gave so lively and gay an impression to the 
heart, that methought the season of the year wa^ 
vanished ; and I did not think it an ill expression of 
a y^tmg feUow who stood near me, that called the 
boxes those beds «f tulips. It was a pretty varia* 
tion of the prospect, when any one of those fine la- 
dies rose up and ^ honor to herself and friend at a 
^stance bf courtesying ; and gave opportunity ta 
that &iend to show her charms to the same advan« 
tage in reluming the salutation. Here that actioir 
is as proper 9Sid gvfteeful as it is at church unbecom^ 
iog and impertinent. By the way, I must take the 
liberty to observe, Uiat I did not see any one who is 
ttSHally so full of civilities at church, offer at any 
such indecorum during any part of the action of the 
play. Such beautiful prospects gladden our minds, 
and, when considered in general, give innocent and 
pleasing ideas. He that dwells upon any one object 
of beauty may fix his imagination to his disquiet ^ 
but the contemplation of a whole assembly together 
is a defence against the encroachment of desire : at 
least to me, who have taken pains to look at beauty 
abstracted from the ccmsideration of its being the 
ebject of desire ; at power, only as it sits upon an- 
other without any hopes of partaking any share of it ; 
at wisdom and capacity, without any pretensions to 
rival or envy its acquisitions ; I say to me, who am 
really free from forming any hopes by beholding the 
persons of beautiful women, or warming myself in- 
to ambition from the successes of other men, this 
world is not only a mere scene, but a very pleasant 
one. Did mankind but kBow the freedom which there 
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b in keeping thus aloof from the worldi I should 
have more imitators than the powerfullest man in the 
nation has followers. To be no man's rival in love 
or competitor in business^ is a character which) if it 
does not recommend you as it ought to benevolence 
among those whom you live with) yet has it certain- 
ly this effect, that you do not stand so much in need 
of their approbation as you woul(tif you sdmed at il 
more, in setting your heart on the same things which 
the generality dote on. By this means, and with this 
easy philosophy, I am never less at a play than when 
I am at the theatre ; but indeed I am seldom so weU 
pleased with action as in that place, for most men 
follow nature no longer than wImIc they are in their 
night-gowns, and all the busy part of the day are in 
chsu^cters which they neither become, nor act in with 
pleasure to themselves or their beholders. 'But 
to return to my ladies : I was very well pleased to 
see so great a crowd of them assembled at a play, 
wherein the heroine^s the phrase is, is so just a picture 
of the vanity of the sex, in tormenting their admirers. 
The lady who pines for the man whom she treats with 
so much impertinence and inconstancy, is drawn widi 
much art and humor. Her resolutions to be 
extremely civil, but her vanity arising just at the in- 
stant that she resolved to express herself kindly, are 
described as by one who had studied the sex. But 
when my admiration is fixed upon this excellent cha- 
racter, and two or three others in the play, I must con- 
fess I was moved with the utmost indignation at the 
tnvial, senseless, and unnatural representation of the 
chaplain. It is possible there may be a pedant in 
holy orders, and we have seen one or two of them in 
the world ; but such a drivler as Sir Roger (a), so be- 
reft of all manner of pride, which is the characteristic 
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of a pedsmt, is wkat one would not believe could come 
into the head of the same msm who drew the rest of the 
play. The meeting between Welford and him shows 
a wretch without any notion of the dignity of his func- 
tion ; and it is out of all common sense that he should 
give an account of himself as one sent four orjivt 
wUcM in a morning on foot for eggs* It is not to be 
denied, but this part, and that of the maid, whom he 
makes love to, are excellentl]^ well performed ; but a 
thing which is blameable in itself, grows still more so 
by the success in the execution of it. It is so mean a 
^dng to gratify a loose age with a scandalous repre* 
sentation of what is reputable among men^ not to 
say what is sacred, that no beaiUy^ no excellence in aa 
-author, ought to aton^ for it ; nay, such excellence 
is an aggmvation of his guilt, and an argument that 
he errs against the conviction of his own understand- 
ing and conscience. Wit should be tried by this 
rule ; and an audience should rise against such a 
scene as throws down the reputation of any thing 
which the consideration of religion or decency should 
preserve from contempt. But all this evil arises from 
this one corruption of mind, that makes men resent 
offences against their virtue less than those against 
th^r understaoding. An author shall write as if he 
thought th#re was not one man of honor or woman 
of chastity in the house, and come off with applause ; 
for an insuh upon all the ten commandments, with 
the tittle critics, is not so bad as the breach of an 
upity of time and place. Half wits do not appre** 
hend the miseries that must necessarily flow from 
degeneracy of manners ; nor do they know that or- 
der is the support of society. Sir Roger and his mis- 
tress are monsters of the poet's own forming \ the 
sentiments in both of them are such as do not arise 
Vol. V. F 
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infe^^ttieipe^caiion; We all know ^nt a sWjr 
scholar, instead of being below every one he meetii 
wi^, 19 apt to be exalted abo¥« the rank oi such a« 
are really h|is su^riors; his arroguice is always 
founded upon particular notions of disdnction m 
his ownhead, accompamed whh a^dantic scom of aU 
fortune and pre-eminence, whentompared with hie 
knowledge and learning. This very one character 
ef Sir Roger, as silly as it really is, has done more 
towards tlie disparagement of holy orders, andxonse^ 
quently of virtue itself, than all ^e wit tl^ audH^ 
or any other could make up for in the conduct of tte 
longest life after it. I do not pretend, in saying tiua, : 
to g^ve myself airs of n^^e virtue ihm my neighbored 
but assert it fhnn the principles by wliich manfcilill 
must always be governed. Stdlles of imf^^kuy^^ 
are to be overlooked, when they are comisltted out 
of warmth in the recommendation of what is praise* 
worthy ; but « deliberate- advancing ef vice, with lOl 
the wit in the worlds is as ill an action as any that 
comes before ^e magistrate, oadoug^tto be reeeiv* 
ed.as such hf the people. T 
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BY ADMSOV. 

MiUe frqhent marioa adveno 9Qle ealore^- 

Viaa iEn. 4. v. 701. 
Drawing a thousaad pelors from the Ugh^. Drypen. 

X RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters <tf 
my correspondents: first, as they shew me wiiieh of 
my papers are noto9t acceptable to them ; and in the 
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mxi ^ate, its the;^ ftimish me im^ xmitetiflis far 
new speeidaticms. S<miethiiea indeed I do net 
make use of tte ItUx^ itmKy but form the Macs of H 
iato plans of my ovm indention ; sometimes I take 
die liberty to chattigc the language 6f diought mto my 
own way of speaking and thinking, and always (if 
H can be dohe without prejtidiee to the sense,) omit 
t^ many comptiments and appkuses which are 
orally bestowed ^pon me. 

Besidi^s the two advantages abore-mentbned, which 
I reeeive from the letters that are sent me, they 
give me an opportunity of lengthening out my pa- 
^r by the skilful mwtagement of the subscribing 
{jftsft at tb^ end of them, which, perhaps, does not a 
liltle cotiidtiGe to the ease both of myself and reader. 

Some wM have it, that I often write to myself, and 
im Ae only punctual correspondent I have. This 
eb}«^dn wdiild indeed be hiaterial, were the letterii 
1 tommut^cate to the public stuffed with my own 
cMnmetide^ns ; and if> instead ^ endeavoring to 
dJMrert of testrtlei^ my i^eade^rs^ 1 adniired in them 
die beauty of my own perlbi^anees. fiut I ^lali 
leave these wise e^ijecturers to their own imagiha- 
daiis^aad prod^e the three iMowing letters for the 
entettainmeni of the day. 

^♦Ii^Ai last Thursday in an assembly bfladiesy 
where there irere thirteen ditferent colored hoods. 
Ybtfr Spectator of that d^y lying upon Ae table, 
they ordered me to read it to them, which 1 did with 
a veiy Gle«* voice, till I came to the Greek verse at 
the end of it (No. 265.) I mtfst confess I was a little 
stante4^ at k9 pdfiping tipon me s& uneii^ectedly. 
However, i c€»v«Ted my confbiii<m ai» well as I cottld ; 
md fli^Uft^Mtvifig mifllttfe^ ^m &f three hard Wotdsi 
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to mfself, laughed heartilf , and cried, jivery^gcbdjesi, 
fadth. The ladies desired me to explain it to them ;^ 
but I begged their pardon ibr that, and told them, that 
if it had been proper for them to hear, they might 
be sure the author would not hare wrapped it up i& 
Greek. I then let drop several expressions, as If 
there was something in it that was not fit to be spoken 
before a company of ladies. Upon whith the matntt 
of the assembly, who was dressed in a cherry-cc^re4 
hood, commended the discretion of the writer, for 
having thrown his filthy thoughts into Greek, which 
was likely to corrupt but few of his readers. At 
the same time, she declared herself very w^ pleased 
that he had not given a decisive opinion upoB ^e 
new-fashioned hoods. For to tell you tmly {wjs she) 
I was afraid he would have made us ashamed to 
show our heads. Now, sir, 3reu must know, since 
this unlucky accident happened to me in a company 
of ladies, among whom I passed for a most ingenious 
man, I have consulted cme, who is well versed in the 
Greek language ^ and he assures me upon hk wor^y 
that your late quotation means no more, thad th«t 
manner 9 and not dre^B are the omamenta qfa ivonam. 
If this comes to the knowledge of my female admi* 
rers, I shall be very hard put to it to brmg myself off 
handsomely. In the mean while I give you this ac- 
count, that you miay take care hereafter not to betray 
a^y of your well-wishers into the like inconveniences. 
It is in the number of these that I beg leave to sub- 
scribe myself 

« Tom Tripmt." 
" Mr. Spectator, 
<^ Your readers are so well pleased with your ctai- 
racter of Sir Roger de Cover ley y thsA there appeared 
a sensible joy in every coffee-house upon hearing the 
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dd ^Agitt; wmc4mk^to umn (No* ^^). I am xmw 
w^ akiiot of his adnumrs^ who maju^ it their joim; 
i;6%u^t t» y«i,/ th^t y^ou woul4 give us pubUe noUce 
«f the wiod0¥?^ OP balcony^ where the knighj intends 
to make Ms app^au^ance. He has already given great 
SOtisliEU&ti^ to several who have seen him at Squire's 
eoffef^-bouse. If you think fit to place yo^ir short 
&€e at Sir Roger's left elbow, we shall take the hint, 
and gratefoUy acknowledge so great a fiivor. I 
asn, Sij*, 

" y^iir m^t devoted humble servant, 

*< C. D.'*: 
« Sib, 
^ HtNOwiKO that you^are very inquisitive after every 
^wbg tli^t is' curious in nature, I will wait on you, 
if you ^ease, in the dusk of the evening, with my 
^mw upoaaiy bsmk^ which I carry a|}out with me in 
a tex, as only oonsisting of a man, a woman, and a 
lM»*ae^ The two first are married ; in which state 
liie little cavalier has so weU acquitted Jbimself, that 
Ms lady is with child. The big4)eltied woman and 
lier husband, with their whimsiqal palfry, are so very 
l%fat, tl^it when they are put together into avscalc, an 
orcfins^ VBMi may weigh down the whole £simily . — 
The little man is a bully in his nature ; but when he 
graws choIei:ic, I confine him to his box till his wrath 
is ovep^ by which means I have hitherto prevented 
him £rom doing mischief. His horse is likewise very 
vicious ; for which reason I am forced to tie him close 
90 his manger with a pack-thread. The woman is a 
coquette ; she struts as much as it is possible for a 
lady of two feet high, and would ruin me in silks, 
were not the quapdb^y that goes to a l^rge pin-cush- 
ion, sufiicient to make her a gown and petticoat. She 
told i^e the other day, that she heard the ladies wore 
F 2 - 
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eoUMd ho9dt, and ofderMt iftfe 16 g«t Itfor oim ^ 
the fiaeBt blue* I luii forced ti» eotkip^^ wiiidi faer d»- 
mauds irfaile she is^ in her pvesent con^itiai^ tmag 
TerfWilUng to have more «f the sam^iireed. Ido 
xkA know what she may |>rodtted me; bttt^ ptovided 
h be a t^w, I shdll be very weli sai^iedi B««b 
novelties slK)uhl not^ I ^link, be cmicealei from the 
British Spectator : for which reason, I hope y6Q*wii! 
excuse this presumption in 

^ Your most dutiful, most (rf>e^^i^ 

<< and moNMf httikiUe aerva^ 
h "S. T." 
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BY STtELE. 
I — — — Zoi^a'Mf »»^«fi«, itm^it 

€^at is the injury^ mA. long^ the talc. 
« Mr. Spectator, 



T. 



HE occasion of this letter is of so greM im- 
portancO) and the circumstances of it^u^^ that I 
know you will but thmk it just to insefrt It, iii piie- 
ference of all other matters that can presferit Hixero- 
selves to your consideration. I need not, -after I 
have said this, tell you that I am in love. The eir- 
cumstances of my passion I shall let you imderstamd 
as well as a disordered mmd will admit. That curs- 
ed jHckthank Mrs. Jane \ alas, I am railing at one 
to you by her name as familiariy as if you were ac- 
quainted with her as well as myself: but I will tell 
you all, as fast as the alternate interruptions of love 
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and' anger nr^'g^ me tbtLVe, T!ic*cid a ftiost 
t^xeestbie fouiig^ wdmtoi 4fi th^ ^oi4d whom I am 
fassloAtftely in lo^ with) and from whbm I have f<»r 
iome spat€^df titn<gf received a$ ^at marks of favor 
•*«»■ w*re fit for her te give, of me to desire. ' The 
AiwccBj^^ progress of the ^ffaii*, of all fathers the 
teoft essemiGd^ to^^rd*' a man*^ h^ppitiessj gave a 
flftw liig^Kd spirit, iiot-oMy to my l)ehavior and dis- 
iDcmrse, bat also a ^ertam grace to all my actions in 
liffi! dMnflierceH»f Rfe ih all tteigs, ^lough never so 
femote iirorfh love; -You know the ^r^domimint pas- 
^nr spreads itself through all a man's ta^ansactions, 
and exalts or depresses him acf^Drding to the nature 
of sach passion. But alas, I have not yet begun my 
«tory ; and what i^ makmg sentences and observa- 
Itoiis when a mwi fe pleadifig for hfe life ? To begin 
then : ttKs lady hcust corresponded with me >(ii!i<ler the 
ttam^ v( love,' «he my Belinda, I her Cleanthes. 
fliongh-l am thus wt^W gc^ mto the account of my 
^I^Mr, 1 i^a^miot keep in the thread of it so much as 
iSb g^e ym the c5h^acter of Mr^ Jaiie, whom I will 
ftot hide lander a borrowed name ; but let you know 
Uiat this c^esfture has been, since I knew her, very 
liandsetn^, (though I will not allow her even she ha$ 
"6<Wt tor the future,) and, duriiig the time of her 
IHoom and beauty, tras so great a tyi?a!nt «to her lovets, 
-So over-vaJoed hcrscdf and underrated all her pre- 
tenders, that they have deserted her to a man ; and 
ilie know^no comfort btit that commtm one to all in 
her condition, the pleasure of intenniptmg the amours 
x>i others. It is impossible but you must have seen 
Several of these volunteer^ in malite, who pass their 
-whole thne in the most l8rt)orious way of life, in get- 
ting intelligence, running from place to plaoe with 
T»w whispers, triWwmt reapmg a»y other Jjenefit 
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but ^e hcpes of tnaldng odieiv i» iiahapiif as them* 
selves. Mrs. Jai^ ha|^>eiie4 to be. at a^plnce where 
Jj wkh many others^ well acqindatedwith my passion 
lor Belinda, passed a Christmas evening. There 
was among the rest a young lady so free in mirths 
so amiable in a just reserve that. accompanied it, I 
wrong her to call it a reserve, but there appeared 
in her a mirth or cheerfulness which was net a for- 
bearance of more immoderate joy, but the natural 
appearance of all which could flow from a nnnd pos- 
sessed of an habit of innocence and purity. I must 
have utterly forgot Belinda to have taken no notice 
of one who was growing up to the same womanly 
virtues which shine to perfection in h&t^ had I not 
•distinguished one who seemed to promise to the 
world the same life and conduct with my faithful and 
lovely Belinda. When the company broke up, tiie 
fine young thing permitted me to take axce of het 
home. Mrs. Jane saw my partkular regard to her, 
and was informed of my attending her to her father^s 
house. She came early to Belkida the next mor&^ 
hig, and asked her if Mrs. Such-a-one had been wkh 
her? No. If Mr. Such^a-one's lady? No. Nor 
your cousin Such*a«one ? No. Lord, says Mrs. 
Jane, what is the fiiendship of women ? — ^Nay, they 
may well laugh at it. And did no one tell you any 
thing of the behavior of your lover, Mr. What-d'ye- 
call, last night I But perhi^s it is nothmg to you 
that he is to be married to young Mrs. -^— 90 Tues* 
day next ? Belinda was here ready to die with rage 
and jealousy. Then Mrs. Jane goes on ; I have a 
young kinsman who is clerk to a great conveyancer, 
who shall shew you the rough draft of tlie marriage 
settlement The world says, her father .gives him 
two thousand pounds more than he cpuld have .with 
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you. I went infioeently to wait on B^lin^ as usual, 
but was not admitted ; I writ to h^r, and my letter 
was sent^ back unopened. Poor Betty, her niaid» 
who is cm my side, has been here just now blubber* 
ing, and told me the wh<de matter. She says, she 
did not thitik I could be so base ; and that she is 
BOW so odious to her 'mistress for having so often 
spoke well of me, Uiat she dare not mentkm me 
more. All our hopes are placed in haying these 
circumstances fidrly represented in the Sfiectafor^ 
whieh Betty says she dare not but bring up as soon 
as it is brought in ; and has promised, when you 
have broke the ice, to own this was laid between us : 
and when I can com^ to an hearing, the yeung lady 
will support what we say by her testimony, that I 
never saw her but that once in my whole life. Dear 
Suf, do not omit ^this true rehuion, nor think it too 
particular ; for there are crowds of forlorn coquettes 
wko intermingle, themselves with other ladies, and 
GOiktract fomiliarkies out of malice, and with no other 
design but to blast the hopes of lovers, the expecta-f 
tion of .paFeBts, and the benevolence of kindred. I 
doul^t not but \ shall be,^r, 

^^ Your most obliged humble servant, . , 

« Clbanthes.^* 

« Sir, iVUea Cofffe-Houae^ Jim. 10, 

<* Thb other day entering a room adorned with the 
fair sex, I offered, after the usual manner, to each 
of them a kiss; but one, more scornful than the 
rest, turned her cheek. I did not think proper to take 
any notice of it till I had asked your advice. 

«* Your humble servaii^, 

*< E. S." 

The correspondent is desired to say which cheek 
the offender turned to him. ^ 
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ADV£RTISEif£NT. 
« FfOOk tibe poi^ii-f^tiyy Jatittaiy ^. 
<*All ladies who come to chtifch hi the new- 
fKshioned hoods, are desired to be there before di- 
vine sendee begbis, lest they divert the attention of 
the congregation. Ralph.** 

T 
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BT ADDISON. 

JVhfan£ sunt tibi mores, 

B^ft. Aft. Poet V. 159. 
Hote wdS tb« mofirl^nt. • 
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Laviivg rnmsEom^ tte setkni of P««£se Lob^ 
let lit) m tke next plneet consider the actots. Hat 
is Aristotte'ft methid of cep wAet ing, &3t the &cbie, 
and aec^iMlly the xBaaacrs^ or, as ire generaUf catt 
tlwm in ^igliahy the,4aUe mA the^ dMusacfeeta. 

Homer has excflled all the hervic poets lAiat ever 
wrc^e,in the multitude andvaiiety efiiis clasmtt^^. 
Eveiy god that is admitted imo his poem, acts a part 
which wotild have been suitable to no other deity. 
His princes are a» ra«ch distinguished by ti^lr mi- 
ners as by their dominions ; and even those among 
tfiem, whose characters seem wholly made up of 
courage, ^fierfrom <Mie another as to t^e par^ottli^ 
IciiMls of cottfage in which they exc^. In ibort^ 
there is scarce a speech or ac<aon in the Ilia^ I94iicli 
the reader may not ascrilye to the person that speaks 
or acts, without seeing his name at the head of it. 

Homer does not onty outshine sdi^ oth^er poets in 
the mriety, but a],so in the novelty of Us characters* 
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He lias intro^toi^a aemig^ hfe GmdAn princes a p^r- 
son wlio hod Jtred thrice the a^ (^ saao, and con- 
vened wilh Theseus, Hercules, Poiypheinus, and the 
bst race of bdroes. His principal actor ts the son 
of a goddess, not to mention the offspring of other 
deitips^ who hate lUi»wise a place in his poem ; and 
Ae venerable Trojan piince, who was the father qf 
sojnanj kings and heroes^ There is in these several 
characters of Homer, a certain dignity, as well as 
novekf , which adi^ts them in a more peculiar maimer 
to the nal;ure of an heroic poem. Though, at the same 
ume, to give them the greater variety, he has de«» 
scribed a Vulcan that is a buffoon among his gods, 
aad a Thersites among his mortals. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the char^ 
acters of his poem, both as to their variety and no-' 
vel^. ' .£n^a8 is indeed a perfect ctuumcter $ but as 
far Achs^es, ^ough he is styled the hero's Mend, 
he ^>es nodiing in the whole poem which may de« 
serve that title. Gyas, MnesBieus, Sergestus, and 
^I'oanthes, are idl of them meif of the same stamp 
and character. 

There are indeed sevraal naituiral inddents In the 
part of Ascanius ; as that of Dido eannot be suffi- 
cientfy admired. . I do not see any Abg new or per^ 
ttcular in Tumus. PaUas and Evander are remote 
copies of Hector and Priam, as Lausus and Mezen- 
tiua, are almost parallels to PaUas and Evander. 
The characters of Nisus and Euryalus are beautifol, 
but eomn^on. We must not forget ^e parts of 
^non, Camillay and some few others, which are fine 
improyements en the Greek poet. In short, thei:e 
is neither that variety nor novelty m the persons e£ 
the £neld whkh we vieet with in those of the lUad. 
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If we look into the characters of MikoD, we .^haU 
find that he has introduced all the variety lus fi^e 
was capable of receiving. The whole species of 
mankind was in two persons at the time to which the 
subject of his poem is confined* We have, how* 
ever, four distinct characters in these two persons. 
We see man and woman in the highest innocence and 
perfection) and in the most abject state of guilt ^and 
infirmity. The two last characters are indeed very 
common and obvious ; but the two first are not only 
more magnificent, but more new, than any chasac- 
ters either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole 
circle of nature. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the subject 
of his poem, and of the few characters it would afford 
him, that he has brought into it two sectors of a sha- 
dowy and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin and 
DeatA ; by which means he has wrought into the 
body of his &ble a very beautiful and well invented 
aUegory* But notwithstanding the fineness of this 
allegory may atone for it in some moasure, I cannot 
think that persons of such a chimerical existence are 
proper actors in an epic poem; because there is not 
that measure of probability annexed to them which 
is requisite in writings of this kind, as I shaU shew 
more at large hereafter* 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress In 
the ifindid ; but the part she aqts is very short, and 
none of the most admired circumstances hv Ihat di- 
vine woiis. We find in mock heroic poems, parti- 
cularly in the Dispensary and the Lutrm (a), several 
allegorical personsofthisnature,whichare very beaud* 
ful in those compositions, and may perhaps, he used as 
an argument, that the authors of them were of opinion 
such characters might have a place in an epic wcMrk. 
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For my own part, I should be glad the reader would 
t3iink so, for the sake of the poem I am now examin- 
ing ; and must further add, that if such empty and 
unsubstantial beings may ever be made use of on this 
occasion, never were any more nicely imagined, and 
employed in more proper actions, than those of which 
1 am now speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer's 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, as per- 
plexing that fable with very agreeable plots and in- 
tricacies, not only by the many adventures in his 
voyage, and the subtilty of his behavior, but by the 
various concealments and discoveries of his person 
in several parts of that poem. But the crafty being 
I have now mentioned makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulysses, puts in pi^actice muny more wiles and 
stratagems, and hides himself under a greater variety" 
of shapes and appearances ; all of which are seve- 
rally detected, to the great delight and surprise of the 
reader. 

We may likewise observe, mth how much ait the 
poet has varied several characters of the persons 
that speak in his infernal assembly. On the contrary, 
how has he represented the whole God-head exerting 
itself towards man in its^full benevolence, under the 
three-fold distinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a 
Comforter ! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who, 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, shews 
such a dignity and condescension in all his speech 
and behavior, as are suitable to a supeiior nature.—- 
The angels are iiideed as much diversified in Milton, 
and distinguished by their proper parts, as the gods 
^e in Homer or Virgil. The reader will find noUiing 

Vol. V. G 
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ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel^ Michael, op Rafihis^ 
ivrhich is not in a particular nuihner suits^le to tiiek 
respective characters. > . . . ^ 

There is another circumsUince in the piine^pd 
actors of the Iliad and JEneid, which gives, a peculiar 
beauty to these two poems, and was therefore coi^ 
trived^ith very great judgment ; I mean the authors 
having chosen for their heroes persons who were so 
nearly related to the people for whom they wrote ; 
Achilles was a Greek, and -ffineas the remote fbundea* 
of Rome. By this means their countrymen (whom 
they principally proposed to themselves for their 
readers) were particularly attentive to all the parts 
of their story, and sympathized with their heroes in 
all theil' adventures. A Homan could not but rejoice 
in the escapes, successes, and victories of ^^ae^, 
and be grieved at any defeats, misfortunes, or diss^- 
pointments that 1>efel him ; as a Greek must have 
had the same regard for Achilles. And it is plain, 
that each of these poems have lost this great advan- 
tage, among those readers to whom their heroes are 
as strangers or indifferent persons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this respect, since 
it is impossible for any of its readers, whatever nation, 
country, or people he may belong to, not to be related 
to the persons who are the - principal actors in it.— • 
But what is still infinitely more to its advantage, the 
principal actors in this poem are not only our proge- 
nitors, but our representatives. We have an actual 
interest in every thing they do ; and no less than 
our utmost happiness is concerned and lies at stake 
in all their behavior. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the foregoing re- 
mark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, 
which hath been very much misrepresented m the 
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quotations of some modern critics. " If a man of 
perfect ftnd consummate virtue falls into a misfor- 
tune^ it raises our pity, but not our terror ; because 
W« do not fear that it may be our own case, who do 
not resemble the suffering person.'* But, as that 
^reat philosopher adds, " If we see a man of virtue 
mixed with infirmities, fall into any misfortune, it 
does not only raise our pity but our terror; t)ecause 
we are afmd that the like misfortunes may happen 
to ourselves, who resemble tlie character of the suf- 
fering person." 

I shall take another opportunity to obse^-ve, that a 
person of an absolute and consummate virtue should 
never be introduced in tragedy ; and shall only re- 
mark in this place, that the foregoing^ observation of 
Aristotle, though it may be true in other occasions, 
does not hold in this ; because, in the present case, 
though the persons who fall into misfortune are of 
the most perfect and consummate virtue, it is not to 
be considered as what may possibly be, but what ac- 
tually is our own case ; since we are embarked with 
them on the same bottom, and must be partakers of 
their happiness or misery. 

In this and some other very few instances, Aristo- 
tle's rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn from 
his reflections upon Homer) cannot be supposed to 
quadrate exactly with the heroic poems which have 
been made since his time ; since it is plain his rules 
would still have been more perfect, could he have pe- 
rused the ^neid, which was made some hundred 
years after his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other parts of Mil- 
ton's poem ; and hope that what I shall there ad- 
vance, as well as what I have already written, will 
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not only s^rve as a conunent upon Milton^ but upon 
Aristotle. . C 

No. 274. MONDAY, Januaiy 14, 1712. 

BY STEELE AND OTHERS. 

Audire tst opera pretlum^ pr9C9tkre rgeti '■ 

Qui macbia noil vulHs-^ Hoa. 3at 2. 1. 1. H l^i 

AU you who tlunk the city ne'er cftn thilve 

'Till ev'ry cui^old-maker's fl^y'd aUve« 

Attend Pope. 

JL HAVE, upon several occasions, (a) (that have oCr 
curred since I first took into my thoughts the prci- 
sent state of foFnication) weighed with myself, in be- 
half of guilty females, the itnpulses of flesh andtlood, 
together with the arts and gallantries of crafty men ; 
and reflect with some scorn, that most part of what 
%ve in our youth tiimk gay and polite, is nothing else 
hut an habit of indulging a pruriency that way. It 
will cost some labor to bring people to so lively a 
sense of this, as to recover the manly modesty in the 
behavior of my men-readers, and the bashful grace in 
the faces of my women. But in all cases which come 
into debate, there are certain things previously to be 
done before we can have a true light into the subject- 
matter ; therefore it will, in the first place, be neces- 
sary to consider the impotent wenchers and industri- 
ous hags, who are supplied with, and are constantly 
supplying, new saerifices to the devil of lust. You 
are to know then, if you are so happy as npt to know 
it already, that the great havoc which is made in the 

i See Nos. 267, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 309, 3111, 821, 587, 
333,339,345,351^357,363,369. 
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habitations of beauty and innocence, is committed by 
such as <San only lay waste, and not enjoy the s(^l. 
When you observe the present state of vice and vir- 
tue, the offenders are suth as, one would think, should 
have no impulse to what they are pursuing : as in bu- 
»ness, you see sometimes fools pretend to be knaves, 
so in pleasure, you will find old nien set up for 
wendiers. This latter sort of men are the great ba- 
sis and fund of iniquity in the kind we are speaking 
of: you shall have an old rich man often receive 
sdrawls from the several quarters of the town, with 
descriptions of the new wares in their hands, if he 
will please to send word "when he will be waited on. 
This mterview is contrived, and the innocent is 
brought to such indecencies as from time to. time 
banish shame and raise desire. With these prepa- 
ratives the hags break their wards by little and little^ 
till they are brought to lose all apprehensions of what 
shall befal them in the possession of ywmger men. 
It is a common postscript of an hag to a young fellow 
whom she invites to a new woman, She haa^ I assure 
you^ seen none but old Mr, Such-a-one. It pleases 
the old fellow that the nymph is brought to him un- 
adorned, and from his bounty she is accommodated 
with enough to dress her for other lovers. This is 
the most ordinary method of bringing beauty and po- 
verty into the possession of the town : but the parti- 
cular cases of kind keepers, skilful pimps, and all 
others who drive a separate trade, and are not in the 
general society or commerce of sin, will require dis- 
tinct consideration. At the same time that we are 
thus severe on the abandoned, we are to represent 
the case of others with that mitigation as the circum- 
stances demand. Calliiig names does no good ; to 
speak worse of aiiy thing than it deserves does onlf^ 
G 2 
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^ke off from tifie c]*editofthea€Gu»eis«adhasJni];fick- 
]^ Uie £>rce of an apx^ogy ia:tehftlf of the person fo- 
cused* We shaU therefore, ag^cordiiig as the ckcmii^ 
stances difier, i^oy our appeiiationa of these crhn^ 
sals ; those ii' ho offend only ligainst di^iaselves)^ aad 
9^ not scandals to society, but out of de&rence to 
the sober part c^ the wotM have so much good 
left in then& as to be askaiBed) most mt be hsddkd 
4n the common word due to the worst jof -wimien ; 
but regard is to be had to their circoni^aBces ^a^sea 
they fell, to the iii^a^ perplexity under which th^ 
lived under senseless and severe parent, to the im- 
portunity of poverty, to the violence of a passion in 
its beginning weU grounded, and all other alleviatkms 
which make unhappy women re^^ the characteris- 
^cof their sex, modesH^. To^ do otherwke thafii 
thus, would be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who 
thinks all crimes alike, and not Uke an imfmxtial 
^ectator^ who looks upon them with all the circum- 
stances that diminish or enhance the guilt. I am 
In hc^es, if this subject be well pursued, wom^wSl 
liereafter, from their infancy, be treated with an eye 
lEo their future state in the worlds and not have their 
tempers made too untractaMe fnrni an improper 
^ouri^ss or pride, or too complying from familiar^ 
or forwardness contracted at their own houses* Af- 
lier these hints on this subject, I shall end. this paper 
with the following genuine letter ; and de^re all who 
think they may be concerned in future speculatioitf 
on this subject, to send in what they have to say for 
themselves, for some incidents in their liv^,in order 
to have proper allowances nmde for their 4^enduct. 
« Mr. Spectator, Jmn.Sf I7t^. 

« The subject of your y^terday's paper (No. 266,) 
is of so great importance, and the lh(»rou§h handling 
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of it BQAf be so vei7 useful to the {ireservatum -of 
nmxy mi innoceiit jroun^^ creatare* that I Ihiak ererjr 
one is d>liged to futnlsh jrou with what lights lie can 
4oe^q)ose the pernicious arts aad practices c^ thosc^ 
omudsuraA wtosnea, called bawOi. In order to thi% 
th^ enclosed is s^:it you, wiiich is verbatim^^^^ispf 
of a letter wntten by a totird of figure in this town 
to am^le loi^ I ha^e concealed tiie names of both, 
my iB^tentton beksg not to expose the persons but the 
filing. I am, Sir^ 

. " Yottr humble servant;'* 
" My Lori>, 
<<I BAviKQ a gre«t esteem for your honor, and a 
better (^union of you than of «u>y of the. quality, makes 
me acquaint you of an affair that I hope wHi oblige 
you to know, I hi^^e a niece that came to town 
about a forti^ight ago. Her parents being, lately dead» 
^he eame to! ihe, expecting to have found me in so 
good a condition as to set her up in a milliner's 
^yiop. Her &^r gave fourseorie pounds with l^r 
Ant five years : her time is out, and she is not six** 
leeni as pretty a black gendewoman as ever you 
rsaw; a little womani which I know your lordship 
iikes ; well shs^ed, fmd as fine a complexion for red 
«nd wh^ as ever I saw : I doubt not but your lord* 
ship will be of the same opinion. Sho. designs 
'to. go down 2ho\A a month hence,, except I can pro* 
vide for her, which I cannot at present. Her &ther 
was one with whom all he had died with him ; so 
there is four children left destitute : so if your lord- 
ship thinks fit ^ make an appointment where I shall 
wait cm you with my niece, by a line or two, I stay 
for your answer ; for I have no place fitted up since 
I Wl ray house, fit to entertain your honor. I told 
her she should ^o with me to ^ee a gentlem^? ^ 
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reiy good friend of mine : so I desife fou to tBktt 
no notice of my letter, by reason she is ignorant of 
tile Ways of the town. My lord, I desire^ M yi^ 
meet us, to come ^lone ; for upon my word and 
honor you are the first ^at ever I mentioned her to* 
So I remain, 

« Your Lordship's 

<< most humble servant to command;'? 
" I beg of you to bum it when you have read it.** T 

No. 275. TUESDAY, January I5j 1712. 

BY ADDISON. 

•— — lV»dt« AnticyrU caput inaanabi fo" ■ 

Hob. Acs FOet t.'300« 

A head no hellebore can cure. 

X WAS yesterday engaged in an assembly of vir- 
tuosos, where one of them produced many cusious 
observations which he had lately made in the ana- 
tomy of a human body« Another of the company 
communicated to us several wonderful 4iscoveiae& 
which he had also made on the same subject, by the 
help of vciy fine glasses. This.gave buth m a great 
variety of uncommon remarks, and furnished dis- 
course for the remaining part of the day. 

The different opinions which Were started^ on this 
occasion, presented to my imagination so many new 
ideas, that by mixing with those \irhich were already 
ihere, they employed my fjMicy all the last night, 
and composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 
Vaw*« head and of a coguene^s hearty which were 
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both of thex)a kid on a table before us. An imagina- 
ry operator opened the first with a great deal of 
nice^ f iK^hich u^poxx a cursory an$} superficial view 
a^^eared lijke the head of another man ; but upon 
SGpplyuig ^XLT glasses to it, we made a very odd dis- 
covery, namely, 4hat what we looked upon as brains 
were not such in rejality, but an heap of strange ma- 
terials woHud up in that shape and texture, and 
packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the ^kulK For, as Homer tells us, that 
the blood of the gods is not real blood, but only 
something like it ; so we found that the br^ain of a 
beau is not the real brain, but only something like it. 

The fiinmlgUund, which many of owr modem phi- 
losophers suppose to be thjc seat of the soul, smelt 
very strong of essence and orange-fiower w^ter, and 
vms.enpomf^issed witha kind of homy substanc^e, 
cot intp a thws9^4 little laces or mirrors, which 
were imperceptible tp the naked ey^ \ insomuch 
jtjhat 4^ soul, if ther^had been any here, musthavis 
been always taken up in contemfdating her owsi 
)>eaut4es. 

We- observed a large antrum^ or cavity, in the 
akicifiuty that was filled with ribands, lace, and em- 
hro^dery, wrought together in a most curious piece 
€i network, the parts of which were Ukewise im- 
perceptible to the jaaked eye. Another of these 
antrums or jcavities was stjiffed with ijnvisible billet* 
doux> love-letters, pripked-danoes, said other trum- 
pery of the same natsre. In another we found a 
kind of powder, which set the whole company a 
ttiee^ng, and by the scent discovered itself to be 
right Spanish. The several other cells were stored- 
with commodities of the same kind, of which it 
would be tedious to give the reader an esact inven^ 
tory. 
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There was a large cavity on each side of the beadi 
which I must not Omit. That on the right side was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods^ vowSf 
promises, and protestations ; that on the. left n^th 
oaths and imprecations. There issued out a ik§et 
from each of these cells, which ran into ^e root <rf • 
the tongue, where both joined together, and p^sed 
forward in one common duct to ^e tip of it We 
discovered several little roads or canals runnii^ 
from the ear into the brain, and took pju-tipular cjure 
to trace them out through their severaT passages. 
One of diem extended itself to a bundle of sounds 
and little musical instrun^nts ; others ended m 
several bladders, which were filled either with wiad 
or froth. But the large canal entered into a great 
cavity of the skull, from whence thei'e went another 
canal into the tongue, lliis great cavity was fiUed 
Avith a Idind of spongy substance, which the Freooili 
anatomists call €?a/ma^w«, and the English non^enee. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely totigh 
and thick, and, what very much surprised us> had 
not in them any single blood-vessel^at vre were 
able to discover, eitlier with or without our glasses ; 
from whence we concluded, that the^ party wh^ 
alive must have been entirely deprived of the&et^ 
ty of blushing. 

The OS cribriforme was exceedingly ^tuiGPed, and 
in some places damaged with snuff. We could not 
but take notice in particular of that smal} muscle 
which is not often discovered in dissections^ and 
draws the nose upwards, when it expresses the ccm- 
tempt which the owner of it has upon seeing anjr 
thing he does not like, or hearing any thing he, does 
not understand. I need noi tell my letuned reader, 
this is that muscle which performs t}i6 xnotion so 
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qfiten mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk 
of U man's cocking his nose, or playing the rhino- 
tei^s. 

We did not find any thing very remarkable in the 
eye, saving only that the musctdi amatoriif or, as nve 
may translate it into English, 'the o^tin^ mmclet^ 
Were very much worn and decayed with use ; where- 
as, on the contrary, the elevator j or the muscle 
which turns the eye towm^ds heaven, did not appear 
to have been used at all. 

I have only men^ned in this dissection such new 
cBscoveries as we are able to make, and have not 
Uiken any notice of those parts which ate to be met 
with in Common heads. As for die skiill, the lace^ 
and indeed the whole outward shape and figure of 
the head, we could not discover any^dilPerence from 
what we diserve in the heads of other men. We 
Irere informed that the perscm to whom this iiead 
bekmged, had passed for a man above five and thirty ^ 
years ; during which time he eat and drank like 
other people, dressed well, talked loud, laughed 
frequently, and on particular « occasions, had acquit- 
ted himself tolerably at a ball or an assembly : to 
which one of the company added, that a certain knot 
of ladies took him fpr a wit.. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-shovel, 
having been surprised by an eminent citizen as he 
was tendering some civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head| 
with all its apartments, and its several kinds of furni- 
ture, we put up the brain, such as it was^ into its 
proper place, and laid it aside under a broad piece ' 
of scarlet cloth, in order to he^firefiaredf and kept in 
a great repository of dissections ; our operator telling 
us that th^ preparation would not be so difiicult as 
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that of another brain, for that he had observed 
several of the little pipes and tubes which ran throiigh 
the brain were already filled with a kind of mercu- 
rial substance, which he looked upoa to be true 
quicksilver. 

He applied him^lf, in tiie ftext place, to the (?o- 
^uette^a hearty which he likewise laid ope!^^^'gt«edC 
destenty. There occurred to us many particulari- 
ties in this dissection ; but being unwiifmg to biu'deiK 
my readers memory too much, I shall re^rve ^m 
subject f6r the speculkdon of another day. ^o^ 384 .) 

No. 276. WEDNESDAY, January ft, 1712. 

From the I^ttet-box. 

■ JBrrnri nomenviriui pommH honestunu 

HOR. Si^. 3. 1. 1. y. 42. 

Misconduct screeh^ belund a apecioiift^ name* ; 

« Mr. S^ECTAtdn, 

« 1 HOPE you have philosophy enough t6'be capaEbfo 
of hearing the mention of your faults. Your papers 
which regard the fallen part of the fair sex, are, F 
think, written with an indelicacy which rtiakes theffit 
unworthy to be inserted in the writings of a moralist 
who knows the world.(a) I Cannot allow that yoil 
are at Fiberty to observe upon the actions of man- 
kind with the freedom which you se^m to resolve 
upon ; at least if yoU do so, you should take along:* 
with you the distinction of manners of the worid|i 
according to the quality and way of life of the per- 
sons concerned. A man of breeding speaks of evea 
nQisfortUfte amottg la'dtes^ withotitgimg it the movt 
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terrible aspect it can bear : and this tenderness to-? 
wards them, is much more to be preserved when 
f ou speak of vices. All mankind are so far related, 
that care is to be taken, in things to which all are 
liable, you do not mention what concerns one in 
terms which shall ^sgust another. Thus, to tell a 
rich man of the indigence of a kinsman of his, of 
abruptly inform a virtuous woman of the lapse of 
<me who till then was in the same degree of esteem 
with herself, is in a kind involving each of them in 
some participation of those disadvantages. It is 
therefore expected from every writer, to treat his 
argument in such a manner, a.s is most proper to en- 
tertain the sort of readers to whom his discourse is 
directed. It is not necessary when you write to the 
tea-table, that you ^hould^raw vicest wf^ch carry all 
the horrors Itf shaiftc and contempt: if you paint an 
impertinent self-love, an artful glance, an assumed 
complexion, you say all which you ought to suppose 
they can possibly be guilty of. When you talk with 
Uiis limitation, you behave ybut^elf so as that you 
may expect others in conversation may second your 
raillery ; but when you do it in a style which tvery 
body else forbears, in respect to their quality^ they 
feave an ea6y remedy in forbearing to read you, and 
hearing no more of their faults. A man that is now 
and then guilty of intemperance is not to be called 
adrunkard ; but the rule of polite raillery is, to speak 
cS a man^s feults as if you loved him. Of this nature 
b what was said by Caesar ; when one was n;iling 
with an uncourtly vehemence, and broke out, What 
must we call him who was taken in an intrigue with 
another man's wife ? Caesar answered very gravely, 
ji careiesa fellow. This was at once a reprimand 
for speaking of a crime which in those days had not 
Vol. V. H 
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the abhorrence attending it as it ought, as well as an 
intimation, that all intemperate behavior before su- 
periors loses its aim, by accusing in a method unfit for 
the audience. A word to the wissC : All I mean her^ 
to say to you is, That the most free person of quality 
can go no further than being a kind woman ; and 
you should never say of a man of figure worse, than 
that he knows the world.* I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

« Fraxcis Courtly." 

« Mr. Spectator, 
« I AM a woman of ah unspotted reputation, and 
know nothing I have ever done which should encou- 
rage such insolence ; but h^re was one the other day, 
and he was dressed like a gentleman too, who took 
the liberty to name the words Lusty FeUov) in my 
presence. I doubt not but you will resent it in be- 
half of, Sir, 

« Your most humble servant, 
" Celia.** 

« Mr. Spectator, 
« You lately put out a dreadful paper, wherein you 
promise a full account of the state of criminal love ; 
and call all the fair who have transgressed in that 
kind by one very rude name, which Ido not care^o 
repeat ; but I desire to know of you whether I am^ 
or am not one of those ? My case is as follows. I am 
kept by an old bachelor, who took me so young that I 
know not how he came by me ; he is a bencher of 
one of the inns of court, a very gay healthy old man } 
which is a very lucky thing for hijp, who has been, 
he tells me, a scowrer, a scamperer, a breaker of 
windows, and invader of constables, in the days of 
yore, when all dominion ended with the day, and 
•See Let I. No. 2a6. 
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males and females met helter-skelter, and the scow- 
rers drove before them all who pretended to keep up 
order or rule to the interruption of love and honor. 
This i^ his way of talkv for he is very gay when ho 
visits me ; but as his former knowledge of the town 
has alarmed him into an invincible jealousy, he keeps 
me in a pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm petticoats, 
and my own hair woven in ringlets, after a spanner, 
he says, he remembeis. . I am not mistress of one 
farthing of money, but have all necessaries provided 
for me, under the guard of one who procured foy 
him while he had any desires to gratify. I know 
nothing of a wench's life but the reputation of it i 
I have a natural voice, and a pretty untaught step in 
dancing. His manner is to bring an old fellow who 
has been his servant from his youth, and is grey-head- 
ed,; this man makes) on the violin, a certain jiggish 
Qoise,to which I dance, and when that is over, I sing 
to hin^ some loose air that has more wantonness than 
music in it. You must have seen a strange window- 
ed house near Hyde-Park, which is so built that no 
one can look out of any of the apartments ; my rooms 
are after this manner, and I never see man, woman> 
pr child, but in co^>pany with the two persons above- 
mentioned. He sends me in all the books, pamphlets, 
plays, operas, and songs, that come out ; and his ut- 
i^ost delight in me as a woman, is, to talk over all 
his old amours in my presence, to play with my neck, 
say the time wa», give me a kiss, and bid me be sure 
to follow the directions of my guardian, (the' above- 
mentioned lady,) and I shall never want. The truth 
of my case is, I suppose, that I was educated for a 
purpose he did not know he should be unfit for when 
I came to years. Now, sir, what I ask of you as a 
casuist, is, to tell me how far, in these circumstances, 
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I am innocent, though submissive; he guilty, though 
Impotent ? I am> sir, 

« Your constant reader, 

"PUCELLA.** • 

<« To the man called the Spectator. 
w Fbiend, 
' " Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labor thou 
didst pw)mise upon thy word, that, letting alone the 
vanities that do abound, thou wouldst only endeavor 
to strengthen the crooked morals of this our Babylon, 
I gave credit to thy fair speeches, and admitted one 
©f thy papers, every day, save Sunday, into my house, 
for the edification of my daughter Tabitha, and to 
the «nd that Susanna, the wife of my bosom, might 
profit thereby. But alas ! my friend, I find that thou 
art a liar, and that the truth is not in thee ; else why 
didst thou, in a paper which thou didst lately put 
forth, make mention of those vain coverings for the 
heads of our females, which thou lovest to liken un- 
to tulips, and which are lately sprung up among us? 
Nay, why didst thou make mention of them in such 
a seeming, as if thou didst approve the invention^ 
insomuch that my daughter Tabitha beginneth to 
wax wanton, and to lust after these foolish vanities I 
Surely thou dost see with the eyes of the ftesb^ 
Verily, therefore, unless thou dost speedily ^amend 
and leave off thine own imaginadons, I will leave off 
thee." 
" Thy friend; as hereafter thou dost demean thyself 
(< QszEKiAH Broadbrim.^* 
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5*0. 27*f. THURSDAY, January ir, 1712. 

^t Mtt. £. BUDGELL. 

— ••J'Vi* ett et ab hoste doceri, Ovid. Met. 1. 4. ?. 428. 
. Receive instruction frbm an enemr. 

I,. 
PR£su|if £ I need not inform the pl$te part of my 

readers^ that be6>re our correspondence with Fratocfe 

was tmhapinly Interrupted by the war, our ladies had 

all their fashions from thence ; which the milliner's 

took care to furnish then^ with> by means of a 

jointed baby, that came regularly over, once a month, 

habited after the manner of the most eminent toasts 

in Paris. 

I am credibly informed, that even in the hottest 
time of the war the sex made sereral efforts, and rais- 
ed large contributions, towards the importation of 
this wooden Madamoiselle. 

Whether the vessel they set out was lost or taken> 
or whether its cargo was seized on by the officers of 
the custom-house as a piece of contraband goods, 
I have not yet been able to learn ; it is, however, 
certsdn, that their first attempts were without success, 
to the no small disappointment of our whole fetnale 
world ; but as their constancy and application, in a 
matter of so great importance, can never be suffi-* 
ciently commended, I am glad to find that, in spite 
of all opposition, they have at length carried their 
point ; of which X received advice by the two follow^ 
ipg letters. 

" Mr. Spectator,, ' 

** I AM so great ^, lover of whatever h Fretich, that* 
I lately discarded an humble admu'er, bQcause be mk^ 
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ther spoke that tongue nor drank claret. I have kmg 
lyewailed, in secret, the calamitiea of my^^iex durii^ 
the war ; in all which time we have labored uoder 
the insupportable inventions of English tire-womeo^ 
who, though they sometimes copy indifferently well, 
can never compose with that gout they do in France. 

<* I was almost in despsdr of ever more seeing a 
model from that dear country, when last Sunday I 
overheard a lady, in the" next pew to me, whisper 
another, that at the Seven Stars, King-street, Covent- 
Garden, there was a Madamoiselle completely dres- 
acd, just come from Paris. 

« I was in the utmost impatience during the re- 
maining part of the service ; and as soon as ever it 
was over, having learned the milliner's addreaacy I 
went directly to her house in King-street ; but was 
told that the French lady was at a person of quality's 
in Pall-Mall, and would not be back again till very 
late that night. I was therefore obliged to renew my 
visit very early this morning, and had then a full view 
of the dear moppet from head to foot. 

" You cannot imagine, worthy sir, how ridiculously 
I find we have all been trussed up during the war^ 
and how infinitely the French dress excels ours. 

<* The mantua has no leads in the sleeves, and I 
hope we are not lighter than the French ladies, so 
as to want that kind of ballast ; the petticoat has no 
whalebone, but sits with an air altogether ^o/an/ and 
degage ; the coeffure is inexpressibly pretty, and in 
short ; the whole dress has a thousand beauties in it, 
which I would not have as yet made too public. 

" I thought fit, howeyer, to give you this notice, 
that you may not be surprised at my appearing a la 
m^de de Paris on the next birth-night. 

« I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

« Teraminta.** 
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Within an hour after I had read this letter, I re- 
,e^Ylsd another from the owner of the puppet* 

«SlR, 

^ On Saturday last, being the 12th instant, there 
^irrived at my house in King-street, Covent-Garden, 
a French baby, for the year 1712. I have taken the 
utmost Care to have her dressed by the most celebrat' 
ed tire-women and mantua-makers in Paris, and do 
not find that I have zuiy reason to be sorry for the ex- 
pence I have been at in her clothes and importation. 
However, as I know no person who is so good a judge 
of dress as yourself, if you please to call at my house 
in your way to the city, and take a view of her, I pro- 
mise to amend whatever you shall disapprove in your 
next paper, before I exhibit her as a pattern to the 
public. I am^ Sir, 

" Your most humble admireri 
<• And most obedient servant^ 
« Betty Cross-stitch/' 

As I am willing to do any thing in reason for the 
service of my countrywomen, and had much rather 
prevent faults than find them, I went last night (o 
the house of the above-mentioned Mrs. Cross-stitch. 
As soon as I entered, the maid of the shop, who, I sup* 
pose, was prepared for my coming, without asking 
me any questions, introduced me to the little damse]| 
said ran away to call her mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cherry-colored gowni 
and petticoat, with a short working apron over it, 
which discovered her shape to the most advantage. 
Her hair was cut and divided very prettily, with se- 
veral ribands stuck up and down in it. The milliner 
assured me^ that her complexion was such as was 
worn by all the ladies of the best feshion in Paris— 
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Her head was extremely high; on whach Subject, hav- 
ing long since declared my scntiinents, I sMll say n^ 
t^ing more to it at present. I was also ofiended at 
a small patch she wore on her breast, which I cami<ft 
suppose is placed there with any good design. 

^Her necklace was of an immoderate length, being 
tied before in such a manner that the two ends hung 
down to her girdle ; but whether these suppty the 
place of Ussing strmgs in our enemy's country, and 
whether our British ladieshave any occasion fpr tbem, 
i shall leave to their serious consideration. 

After having observed the particulars of her dress, 
as I was taking a view of it stltogether, the ^op^hiaid^ 
'who is a pert wench, told methatMadamoiselle had 
something very curious in the tying of her garters j 
but as I pay a due respect even to a pair of sjtkk^ 
when they are under petticoats,! did note:$amino 
into that particular. 

Upon the whole, I was well enough pleased wWi 
the appearance of this gay lady; and Uie more so, 
because sihe Hf^s not talkative ; a cjijalitf V^ ittrelj 
to be met with in the rest 6f he* cotmtrywonieA. 

As 1 was taking my leave, the tfdHinei^ furthfe* ki- 
fonnedme,that with the assistance of a wateh-iiiaftcip 
'i^howas her neighbor, and the ingenious Mr. PoVel, 
she had also contrived another puppet, which, by Ihf^ 
help of several little springs to be Wound up yntMt 
it, could move all its limbs; and that iht had s^ 
it over to her correspondent in ParfSj to be taught the 
various leanings and bendiiigs of the head, the risingi 
of the bosom, the courtesy and recovery, the gen^ 
teel trip, and the agreeable jet, a$ they are now all 
practised at the court of France. 

She added, that she hoped she might d^j^nd vtpon 
hav^ my ei^ouragem^t as sodn as it arrived i but 
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as this was a petition of too great importance to be 
answered extempore, I left her without a rcjdy, and 
made the best of my way to Will Honeycomb's lodg- 
ings, without whose advice I never communicate 
any thing to the public of this nature* X 

2io.27B, FRIDAY, January 18, 1712. 

From the Letter-box. 

-^-^Sermonea egomaUem 

liepentes per humum-"^ Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 2. V. 250; 

' I vath«» ek^^tte « low and •veeijuos Stvlc* 

*^ Mk. Spectator, 
« Sib, 

X OUR having done considerable services in this 
freat city, by rectifying the disorders of families, 
and several wives having preferred your advice and 
directions to those of their husbands, emboldens me 
to apply to you at this time. I a ma shop-keeper, and 
though but a young man^ I find by experience that 
ao^hmg but the utniost diligence botli of husband and 
wife (among trading people) can keep affairs in any 
tolerable order. My wife, at the beginning of our es- 
tablishment shewed herself very assisting to me in 
my business, as much as could lie in her way, and I 
have reason to believe it was with her inclination ; 
but of late she has got acquainted with a schoolman, 
who values himself for his great knowledge in the 
Greek tongue. He entertains her frequently in the 
shop with discourses of the beauties and excellencies 
of that language, and repeats to her several passages 
out of the Greek poets i wherein he tells her there 
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it unspeakable harmony and agreeable so^nds^ that 
all other languages are wholly Unacquainted with« 
He has so infatuated her with his j^gon, that instc^ad 
of using her former diligence in the shop^ she now 
neglects the affairs of the house, and is wholly taken, 
up with her tutor in learning by heart scraps of 
Greek, which she vents upon all occasions. She 
told me some days ago, that whereas I use some 
Latin inscriptions in my shop, she advised me, with 
a great deal of concern, to have them changed into 
Greek, it being a language less understood, would be 
more conformable to the mystery of my profession j 
that our good friend would be assisting to us in this, 
work ; and that a cej?taitrfacuity of gentlemen ^would 
find themselves so^ much obliged to me thit they 
would infallibly make my fortune. In short, her 
frequent importunities upon this and other imliefd** 
nenciefe of the like nuture make me very ane^yj 
aiid'if your remonstrances have no more elBsct upon, 
her thaii^nune, I ^n afitisud I shall be obliged to rtiisb 
ifiyself to procure her a settlemem at Ox^drd M^ik 
her^ttitor, for sht is alreadjr too mad for B^dlsm,u^ 
Kow, sir, you see the dahger m)r £»nily is exposed 
to, and the likelihood of my wife'6 becoi&mg b(|^ 
troublesome and useless, unless her reading herseK* 
in your paper may make her reflect. She Is ^o vei?y 
learned that 1 cannot pretend by Word of r&outli to 
argue with her. She laughed out at your ending a 
paper in Gre^k, and said, 'twas a hint to women of 
literature, and very civil not to transkte it to expose 
them to the vulgar. You see how it Is with^ 

« Sir, your humble servant.'* 
" Mr. Spectator, 
" If you have that humanity and compassion in 
your nature that you take such Jpains to make one 
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think you have, you will not deny your advice to ^ 
distressed damsel, who intends to be determined by 
your judgment in a matter of great importance tp 
tier. You must know then, there is an agree2d}le 
young fellow, to whose person, wit, and humor, no 
body makes any objection, that pretends to have been 
long in love with me. To this I must addj (whether 

. it proceeds from the vanity of my nature, or the 
seenung sincerity of my lover, I won't pretend to 
Kiy,) that I verily believe he has a real value for me,^ 
which, if true, you'll allow may justly augment hi* 
metit with his mistress. In short, I am so sensible 
of his good qualides, and what I owe to his passion, 
that I think I could sooner resolve to give up my li- 
berty to him than any body else, were there not an 
objection to be made to his fortunes, in regard they 
don't answer the utmost mine may expect, and arQ 
not sufficient to secure me from undergoing the re- 

. jHToachful phrase so commonly used, that she has 
jfiayed the fooL Now, though I am one of those 
few who heartily despise equipage, diamonds, and a 
coxcomb ; yet since such opposite notions from mine 
prevail in the world, even amongst the best, and 

. such as are esteemed the most prudent people, I can't 
find in my heart to resolve upon incurring the censure 
of those wise folks, which I am conscious I shall do, 
if, when I enter into a married state, I discover a 
thought beyond that of equalling, if not advancing, 
my fortunes. Under this difficulty I now labor, 
not being in the least determined whether I shall 
be governed by the vain world, and the frequent ex- 
s^ples I meet with, or hearken to the voice of my 
lover, and the motions I find in my heart in favor of 
him. Sir, your opinion and advice in this affiiir is the 
only thing I know can turn the balance ; and which 
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I earnestly entreat I may receive soon ; f^r, till I have 
your thoughts upon it, I am engaged not to give my 
swain a final discharge. 

« Besides the pai'ticular obligation you will lay on 
me, by giving this subject room in one of your papers^ 
'tis possible it may be of use to some others of my 
seX} who will be as grateful for the favor as, sir, 
" Your humble servant, 
" Florinda." 
" wP. ^. To tell you the truth, I am married to him 
already ; but pray say something to justify me." 
" Mr. Spectator, 
•«< You will forgive us professors of music if we 
make a second application to you, in order to pro- 
mote our design of exhibiting enteitainments of mu- 
sic in York- buildings. It is industriously insinuated, 
that our intention is to destroy operas in general ; 
but we beg of you to insert this plsdn explanation of 
ourselves in your paper. Our purpose is only to im- 
prove our circumstances, by improving the art which 
we profess. We see it utterly destroyed at pre- 
sent ; and as we were the persons who introduced 
operaSf we think it a groundless imputation that we 
should set up agsdnst the opera itself. What we pre- 
tend to assert is, that the songs of different authors, 
injudiciously put together, and a foreign tone andF 
manner which are expected in every thing now 
performed amongst us, has put music itself to a 
stand ; insomuch that the ears of the people cannot 
now be entertained with any thing but what has an 
impertinent gaiety without any just spirit, or a lan- 
guishment of notes without any passion or common 
sense. We hope those persons of sense and quality, 
who have done us the honor to subscribe, will not 
be ashamed of their pauronage towards us, and not 
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receive impressions that patronizing us is being for 
o^ ag^ainst the opera, but truly promoting their own 
diversions in a more just and elegant manner than 
has been hitherto performed. 
" We are, Sir, 
" Your most humble servants, 
" Thomas Clayton, 
" NicoLiNo Haym, 
« Charlies Dieupart." 
« There will be no performances in York-Buildings 
till after that of the subscription.'* T 

No. 27?. SATURDAY, January 19, 1712. 

BT ADDISON. 

JXeddereperama acit nnvenientia cuigue, 

HoR. Ars Poet V. 315. 
He knows what best befits each character. 



w. 



£ have already taken a general survey of the 
&ble and characters in Milton's Paradise Lost. 
The parts which remain to be considered, according 
to Aristotle's method, are the sentiments and the ton- 
guage. Before I enter upon the first of these, I 
must advertise my reader, that it is my design, as 
soon as I have finished my general reflections on 
these four several heads, to give particular instan- 
ces out of the poein which is now before us of beau- 
ties and imperfections which may be observed under 
each of them, as also of such other particulars as 
may not properly fall under any of them. This I 
thought fit to premise, that the reader niay not judge 
too hastily of this piece of criticism, or look upon 
Vol. V. I / 
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U s^ imper&eti before he ^ seen the ydfol^ exteoe 

. The seBtments maaef^c poem are ibe thcmghto 
and behairior which the author aaonbes to the pev* 
eons whom he introduces) and are jtisi when they 
are c^formable to the charaotere of the several per- 
sons% The sentiments have likewise a relation to 
thinga as well as fiersens, and are then perfect when 
they are such as so^ adapted to the subject. If ia 
m^T oi these cases the peet endeavors ta argue or 
explain, ta magnify or diminish, to raise love or h»- 
tred) pity or terror, or any other passion, we ought 
to condder whether the sentiments he makes use of 
are proper for those ends. Homer is censured l^ the 
critics lor his de(bet as to thia particular in sevei^al 
parts of the Iliad and Odyssey ; though, at the same 
time, those who have treated this great pQet with can- 
dor, have attributed thia^. defect to the times in which 
he lived. It waft the fault of the dge, and not of Ho- 
mer, if there wa^nt^ that^eli{£|i5::y in sm^^ of his sen- 
timents "which now appears in the works of men of4i 
much inferior genius. Besides, iithere 20^ blemish- 
es in any particular thoughts, ^lere ia an infinite 
beauty in the greatest part of them. In short, if 
there are many poets who would not have £^len into 
the meanness of some of his sentiments^ there ass 
none who could have risen up to the greatness of. 
others. Virgil has ejccelled all others in the pro- 
priety of his sentiments. Milton shines likewise 
very much in this particular; nor must we omit one 
consideration which adds to his honor and reputation. 
Homer and Virgil introduced persons whose charac- 
ters are commonly known among men, and such as 
are to be met with either in history or in ordinary 
conversation. Miiton-s chamctecs, most of them, 
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Se but bf natiiTe, ^md were ta be formed purely by 
his own mvendon. It shews a greats ^e^krd i^ 
8liake!i|)e0ire ^o have drawn kis Cal^^an iban hiB 
Hotspur or loltits Cxsar ; the one was to be suppliedi 
0«t x>f his own ima^ation, wh^^B the other nugl$ . 
h&Tt been ^oi^ned upon traditibn, history, and obser* 
vation. It Was much eateier therefore for Homer to 
#ad proper isentitnex^ for an assembly of Greciaai 
generals, than for Milton to ^ikvtitdfy kb infernal 
council with proper characters, and insure them 
'wkh a Vio'iety •^ sentiments. The \ore» of Dido and 
i&neas are only copies of whs^ has passed between 
vther pe^rscms. A<km and Eye, before tHe Mi^ are 
« dyFerrent specie ft^otn that of imahldnd, wti^ €^^ 
descended ^m '€^m ; aa«d none but a ipd^ of thfe 
flMist wii^bcmnded inve^on, and the tnost ie^uisi^ 
^gn^fnt, couM have ^ei their cc^yerfiairdn atKd 
l^ehawAT witli ^ ikimy ^ dfcumslabced n^Nrlng ^tlSr 

Utfr Is ft isufiicjfte^ for M ef^ poeiti to be filled 
with>stKli i^o^g)i^ ^ are nMtfH^ ^m^tm k itbound 
tiso wlxii imch as ^a^ 9u6liMe, Vi^il, in ^^ paiif- 
cfelar, fiEdts short of H^taer. He ^as ndt ki^eed sb 
mstey ^am^hts that are fow «nd vMgaT ; biat ^ tlte 
^tmLt time lias ne^ so nsany ^^i^ghts that are sublime 
tad «oWe. The t-nath ^bf it is, Virgii seldom rfee^ 
tet© any astonishing sraitimcftits, where he is not Ereii 
by the Iliad. lie every whe<re thanau and plea&es ve& 
by the force of his own genius, but seldom clevatef^ 
«»d transpbi^ Iib whei^ hre 'i^>es tsck fetch hid Hnts 
^k*om Homer. 

MiitoB^bl:hief talent and indeed his ^sdnguishing 
^xceHence^lies in tlie ^tiblin^y of his iho<aghts.-^ 
tlrew 8tfe others bf the itK)>derhs who rival him 
f^ every other p^t of poetry j bt^iti the greatness of 
Us t&S^t^i&SiA ht t^itflyfphs 'OV^r sOl ^he poets botli 
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modem and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is 
impossible for the imafination of man to iMstend it- 
self with greater ideas, than those which he has laid 
together in his first) second, and sixth books. The 
a^enth, which describes ^e creation ofthewoiM, 
is likewise wonderfufly sublime, thonghiiot so^pt to 
•stir up emotion in the mind of the reader, nor con- 
sequently so perfect in the epic way of writing, be* 
cause it is filled with less action. Let the judicious 
reader compare what Longinuf has observed on se- 
veral passages hi Homer, and he will find parallels ft* 
mostof them m the P«rorf£*^ io»^ v 

From what has been said we may infer, that as there 
are two kiiMis of sentiments, the natural and the sub- 
lime, which are always to be persued in an heroic poem, 
there are also two kinds of tiioughts which are cstfe- 
fully to be avoided. The first are such as are afi^ect- 
-ed and unnatural ; the second such as'are mean an4 
vulgar. As for the 4rst kind of thoughts, we meet 
with little or nothing thatis like tfeem in Vii^ : hehas 
none of those trifling pomts and puerilities that^a*e so 
often to be met, with* in Ovid, none of the epigramma- 
tic turns of Lucan, none of those swelling sendments 
which are so frequent it Statius and Claudian, ncme 
of those mixed embellishments of Tasso. EVely 
thing is just and natural. His sentiments shew that 
he had a perfect insight into human nature, and 
that he knew every thing which was the most proper 
to effectit 1 

:. Mr; Dry den has, in some places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, misrepresented Virgil's way of 
thinking as to this particular, in the translation he has 
given us of the i£neid. I do not remember that Ho* 
mer any where falls into the faults above^nenticmed, 
which were indeed the false refinements of latter ag^es. 
.Milton, it must be confipssed^ has sometimes erred 
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^:tiu»i«spect9 as I. shall shew «more s^ large m anlr* 
4li»:^ pi^er; though coBsidering how all the poets 
<^ the age m whkh 1^ writ were mfeoted wkh this 
i«X9»g way of thmkiiig, lieis^mtker^ beadmired thsrt 
Ims did not give.nK)re into it^ thsui that he did some-r 
itimes compl^'With the vicious taste which stiU-pre* 
vails 4K> nuich among modem writei*s. 
- Safiince «ev^ral thoughts^ may be natural which 
.«De 4aw fUdd ^ovelling, an <^»ia poet should not only 
i^i90id4ii^«entkneBts«s«^e unnatural or a£fec^«d, b^t 
fiso 'SUck «s are Biean md vulgar; Homer has open- 
'^ »gi»al field of raiUeiy to m^m of more delicacy 
tjbiai f^eatiness of ^^emusy by- the homeliness of iom^ 
jof bis s^tin^nts* But, aa I have-^fiMPe said, these 
1^ n^her to be imputed to the aiiiipMi:ity of the age 
la which he livedo io which I may cdao fidd^ of that 
^whicb he described^ thim to any imperfection in that 
divine poet* Zpilus among the ancients, and Mon- 
aeur P^rrault among the modems, pushed their ridi- 
.cuje very, far upon him, on account of some such sen- 
timents. There if np blemish^to be observed in V^- 
gil under this head^ and but a veryfew in Milton. 

I shidl give but one instance of this impropriety of 
thfmght in Homer, and at the same time compare it 
with an instance of the same nature both in Virgil and 
Miltim. SenUruents which raise laughter can very 
seld<mi.be adimtted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whose business it is to excite passions of a much, 
nobler nature. Homer, however, in his characters 
of Vulcan and Xhersites, in his story of Mais and 
Venus, in his behavior of Irus, and in other passa- 
ges, has been ob^rved to have lapsed into the bur- 
lesque character, and to have departed from thdt ise- 
nouftur which seen^s essential to the magnificence of 
«n epic poem. I remember but one laugh in the 
12 
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whole ^neidy which mses in the fifth book^ upon 
Monoetes, where he is represenled as thrown over- 
board) and drying himself upcm a, rock. But tlui 
piece of mirth is so- well timed^ Uiat the severest 
critic can have nothing to say against it ; for it is in 
the book of games and diversions^ where the reader's 
mind may be supposed to be sufficiently relaxed for 
such an entertainment. The only piece of pleasan- 
try in Paradise Lost is where the evil spirits are de* 
scribed as rallying the angles upon the success of their 
new*invented artillery. This passi^e^I look upon to 
be themost exceptionable in. the whole poemy as be- 
ing nothing else but a string of pun$9 and those too 
very indifferent, ones^ . 

-— — Sattn bdMld their plight. 

And to his Bnates thus in derision callM £ 

O friends, why come not on those victors proud t 
Ere-while they fierce were comings and when we> 
To entertain them fair with open front 
And breast, (what could we more ?) propounded terms 
Of composition f straight they cfaang'd theu^ minds^ 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries ^11, 
^^^ As they would dance : yet for a dance they seemfd 
'*^*^ Somewhat extravagant and lyitd ; perhi^s 
For joy of offer'd peace ; but I suppose 
If our proposals once again were heard. 
We should compel them to a quick result. 

To whom thus Belial in like gamesome mood : 
Jjeader, the terms we sent were terms efv^^bt^ 
Of hard cantenu, and full %A force urg'd 2M>me : 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all. 
And stumbled many : who receiver them right, 
Had need from head to foot, well understand: 
Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
- They sl>ew us when our foes -walk not upright. 
Thus they among thdmselves in pleasant vein 
3tood scoffing— —* L 
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No. 280. MONDAY, Jamiarjr21, 1712. 

BY &T£XL£. 

Principihus placuisse viris non ultima laus est. 

Hor. Ep. ir. 1. 1. V. 35. 
To please the great is not the smallest praise. Creech. 

JL UK desire of pleasing makes a man agreieable or 
tmwelcome to those with whom he converses, accord- 
ing iDO the motive from which that inclination appears 
to flow. If your concern for pleasing others arises 
from innate benevolence, it never fails of success ; if 
jEroxn a vanity to excel, its disappointment is no less 
certain. What we csdl an agreeable man, is be who 
is endowed with the natural bent to do acceptable 
things, from a delight he takes in them merely as 
such; and the affectation of that character is what 
constitutes a fop. Under these leaders one may 
draw up all those \dio make any manner of figure^ 
except in dumb show. A rational and kelect conver- 
sation is composed of persons who have the talent of 
pleasing with delicacy of sentiments flowing from 
habitual chastity of thought ; but mixed coropanf is 
frequently made up of pretenders to mirth, and is 
usually pestered with constrained, obscene, and 
painful witticism^. No^and then you meet with a 
man, so exactly formed for pleasing, that it is no mat- 
ter what he is doing or saying, that is to say, that 
there need be no nianner of importance in it, to make 
bim g^ain upon every body who hears or beholds him. 
This felicity is not the gift of nature only, but must 
be attended with happy circuma^nces^ which add a 
dignity to the familiar behatior which distinguished 
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himwhoinwecaUana^^v^aUeinaii. Itia£ramthi» 
that everf body loves and esteems Polycarpus. He 
is in the. 3ri|;Qr. of. hi^ a^e 9n4 tbe^gaiety of iifi^but 
bas passed through ytty gcmspicuous scenes in it; 
though no soldier^ h^iiaa shaied the danger, andactr 
ed with great gallantry and generosity on a decisive 
day of battle. To have those qualities which only 
make other men conspicuous in the world as it were 
supernumerary to him^ is a circumstance which f^es 
weight to his mostindifferent actions ;^for as a luiowii 
credit is ri^y ca!»h to a trader^ so4^.acknowled|^ 
merit immediate distinctiony and serves in the plac^ 
of equipage to a gentleman. This renders Polycaxpus 
graceful in mirth, important in business, and reg^- 
ded with love, in every ordinary oc<:urren<^e. But 
l^t.tQ dwell upon characters whiph.^e such par* 
ticular recommendations tq qur hearts, let u&ium 
our thoughts rather to the methods of pleasing which 
must carry men through tho. w^d who cannot pre^; 
l«nd to ^ush advantages. FaUingiu ^ith ^e part 
ticttlar humor or manner of one ahgye yon,, ahsiractt 
^ from the general rules <»f gqod behavior, is thA 
Itfe of a slave. A partite differs in nothing from tho 
meanest servant, but that the footman hires him? 
self for bc^ily laW, subjected to go and come at 
the will of his master, but the other gives up hi^ 
veiy soul : he is prostituted tp speak, and professQif 
to think) after the mode of him whom l^e courts^ 
Thb servitude to a patron, in an ho;iest nature, 
would be more grievous than that of wearing, l^ 
livery; therefore we will speak of those mctliods on- 
ly ivhich are worthy and ingenuous. 

The happy talent of pleasing either thqse above yon 
or below you, seems to be wholly owing to the opin-. 
ion they have of your sincerity. This quality is to 
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attend the. agreeable man in all the actbnd of his 
ttfe ; and I think there need no more be said in ho- 
nor of it, than that it is what forces the approbauon 
even of your opponents. The guilty man has an 
h<mor for the judge who with justice protiouncea 
ag^nst him the sentence of death itself. The authoir 
of the sentence at the head of this paper, was an ex- 
cellent judge of human life, and passed his own in 
company the most agreeable that ever was hi the 
world. Augustus lived among his friends, as if he 
had his fortune to make in his own court : candor 
and afiBEibility, accompanied with as much power as 
ever mortal was vested with, were what made him 
In the utmost manner agreeable im)ong a set of ad* 
mirable men, who had thoughts too high for ambi-* 
tion, and views too large to be gn^ed by what he 
could give them in the disposal ^f an empire, without 
liie pleasures of their mutual conversation- A cer- 
4ain unanimity of taste &nd judgment, which is na* 
•tural to all of the same order in the species, was the 
band of this society ; and the Emperor assumed nm 
S^garem it, but what he thought was his due from 
hb private talents and qualificati<ms^ as they eontn* 
buted to advance the pleasures c^d sentiments of the 
company. 

Cloning people, hypocrites, all who are but half 
inirtuous, or half Wise, are incapable of tasting the 
tefined pleasure of such an equal company as could 
■wholly exclude the regard of fortune in their cohver^- 
sations. Horace, in the discourse from wheBce I take 
Ae hint of the present speculation, lays down excel- 
lent rules for conduct in conversation with men of 
power :. but he speaks it with an air of one who ha4 
no need of such an application for any thing which 
^felated to himself. It shews he understood w)^t 
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k Wl» to fe « ^tkilftd ctartMTy ^r jmt adbitoiudiMM 
against importmutyy afid aheiPiAg facrir fdrcibde it 
was to «peak Aiodeflfdy of four olm wontB. Tliere 
is iDdeed somet^kig so shamelBssisitskhiig; all0ppor- 
timities to speak of ytar own aflMrs^ ttet he ^vtIio is 
guilty of it towards Mm on whom he idefMcads, &res 
lifce die beggar who exisoses hisB^es, vhkh, instead 
•f mormg coaqpoBsSkm, n^akes lke man lie beg% of 
tiilti «iT7ay from the objed. 

Icsomot teil what is become of him, but 1 reinem*- 
b^er 'B&ioxLt sixteen years ago tn honest felioW} wHb 
•0 jisstly understood how disagreeable the hienlian 
or apf^esErance of his wimts wonld make hfrn, thsA I 
have often reflected u{i(ohhnn as a cofOKteipan of It^uB, 
whom ihafe formerly fnMoAimed (See No.1B64,M^. 
Thh iaan, whom I hate missed for some years inlaef 
traikSytiBd Isive heard was some wayemfdoyed lEiboift 
the sttm^ic, mode it m imadm) T4iat ^od wigs, ^di^i* 
cnteiinen, vndm'oheerfiilairy *weretoap6oriiepa^ 
<bnt the same "^at "working toohi- are to a pmxt \ii lii 
cer. It was no 'se^l etateitaimioient to ni^ who 
knew ins circnmstMices, to see Mm, who had dmsfM 
t#o days, attribute i^e thinness they told him «f %i 
tise vioitenee of some galtartiies he issd ^tely%^ 
guilty of. The skilful dissembler carried llttstm 
with the utmost acldneas; and if -itny ^uspdpted iiis 
affkirs we^€ n^n£)w, k was attitt^ilted to indnlgifllg 
himself in some fashionable vice, trnther than in4i%^ 
pmi^hable poverty, which saved luscx^edkr with 'ftoae 
Qn whom he depended. 

Themaia tut isto be ^ iittte lavnbkiMne « yd! 
\xny toid make all yon hope for ^cnne vri&er-as afr 
wt 'frem yoiir patron than'dsfai'ifrom yo^* Ofltf 
amliere pratmg of what is the method forfi^edsing'SD 
to to ittci'eed in the i^tfiM, Mien ^psns ai% icmHft 



ai Gonsicl^rs^e ^^^tk^, aii^ yet a^m incapa- 
U0 o| actiro i"^ ^y Qi3ifts|8ftt te^oF of li^^ tot bftv^ 
go^eon j&Qfi^ o^ ^Hcg^safiil b^)? lo aneth^r : there- 
fore I think I may shorten thia inquii^ after tiie xne- 
tjhfid of pleattia^ ;: and as ^e old b^u ssddto- his son^ 
9uoe for dl^ ^ Fsay Jae^, be a fina gentleman/' so 
ma^ I ta toy' reader^ ahiid|re my instructionsx and 
foibfi tbe ant o£ pleaskig ; in a word. Be rich. T: 

No. 281. TUESDAY, January 22, 1T12. 

YiRC. JEi^. 4. y. 64. 
Anxious the reeking entrails he coniults. 



H 



LAvnrG already given an account of the dissection. 
of 2kbem^% head (275), wiUi the«several discoveries 
made on^hat occasion ; I.shallhere, according to my, 
promise, enter upon the dissection of a coguefte% 
ktart^ and> communicate to the public such paiticu- 
hustled as we observed in that cilrious piece of ana- . 

. I.sbcmldperittpshaTe'waved^isund^iilhking, had 
not- 1 l>een put in nJSad: of iay promisk by several of* 
my unknown coit^E^mndents, who are very impQ]?tu«> 
no^ with me to make an example of the coquette, 
as I have aln^dy done of the beau. It. is therefore 
ia oompUimee with<the request ofMends, that I have 
lo^ced.Qver the minutes df tbp^ formt^ dream ; in or- 
der- to ghre the public an ^sapl-rdatiofl of it r which 
lishftll enter upoa without^ iufther preface. 
Ofur i^fenHQo^ baCBp*«rhfi.engagediintb|B y^oD^ry. 
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dissection, told us, that there was notlungin his art 
more difHcult than to lay open the heart of a coquette, 
bv reason of the many labyrinths and recesses which 
are to be found in it, and which do not appear in the 
heart of any other animal. 

Jle desired us first of all to observe ihcfiericardiwft^ 
or outward case of the heart, which we did Terjratten* 
tively i and by the help of our glasses discerned in it 
millions of little scars, which seemed to have been 
occasioned by the points of innumerable darts and 
arrows, that from time to time Jiad glanced upon the 
outward coat ; though we could not discover the 
smallest orifice by which any of them had entered 
and pierced the inward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that^s/e^ri- 
cardiunij or case of the heart, contains i^ r a thin 
reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from the vapors 
which exhale out of the heart, and being stopt here,' 
are condensed into this watery substance. Upon 
examining this liquor, we found that it had in it M 
the qualities of that spirit which is made use of in the 
thermometer, to shew the change of weaUier. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the 
company assured u^ he himself had made with tl^ 
!iquor> which he found in great quantity about the 
heart of a coquette, whonvhe had formerly dissected. 
He af&rmed to us, that he had%ctually inclos^ h 
in a small tube made after the manner of a weather-^ 
gkas ; but that instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmosphere, it shewed him the qua- 
lities of those persons whoentered the' room where it 
stood. He affirmed also, that it rose at the approaeii 
of a plume of feathers, an embroidered 4xiat, or a 
pair of fringed gloves ; and that it feU as soon as an 
iU-shaped periwigs a cHimsy pair of shoeS| or an 
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unfashionable coat, came into his house: nay, he pro- 
ceeded so far as to asswe us, that upon his laughing 
aloud, when he stood by it, the liquor mounted very 
sensibly, and immediately sunk again upon his looking 
sterious. In short, he told us, that he knew veiy wejl 
by tliis invention whenever he had a«ian of sense or* 
Goxcomb in his room. 

Having cleared away the pericardiuni^ or the case 
and liquor above-mentioned, we came to the heai-t it- 
self. T-he outwai*d surface of it was extremely slip- 
pery, and the mucroy or point, so very cold withal, that 
upon endeavoring to take hold of it, it glided through 
the fingers like a smooth piece oMce% 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a more iiitri*. 
^eate and perplexed manner than they are usually 
found in other hearts ; insomuch that the whole heart 
was wound up together in a gordian knot, and must 
have had veiy irregular and unequal motions whilst 
k was'empliDyed in its vital fcnctiok^ 

One thing wc thought ^ery observablej'namely, tli&t 
upon examinuig %11 the vessels, which.came into it, or 
bsuedottt of it, we could not discover any communi- 
<^on that it IM with the tonguo. 
'• Wo'Could*notbutt<yLe notice likewise, thiit several 
6i #totfe^little nerves in the heart wliich arc siffecied 
by the sentiiticmts- #f love, hatred, and other passionsi^ 
vlidnot descend to this before us iioin ihe brmty but 
Irom the muscles wk^ lie abdut tlie <n e. 

Upon weighing the iieairtjt in my h^id, i fouiwl it t»' 
be extremely lights and consequently very hollow;, 
wliich I did not \fonderAt,^hen upon looking into the 
inside "of it, I saw multitudes of cells-and -cavities run- 
ning 'one within another, as our J>tstorians described 
the apartments of Hosamond's 'bower. Several of 
K 
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these little hollows were stuffed with innumerable sorts 
of trifiesr which I shall forbear giving any particular 
Ibpcount of, and shall therefore only take notice of what 
lay Erst and uppermost; which upon our unfolding it^ 
ittd api^ying our microso^s to it^ appeared to be a. 
&u»e-colored hood. 

We were informed that the lady of tlus heart, when 
Imngy received the addresses of several who m^ade 
love to her,, and did not only give each of them en« 
couragement, but made every one she conversed with 
believe that she regarded hhn with an eye of kindness ; 
for which reason we expected to have seen the impres- 
sion of multitudes of faces among the several plates 
and foldings of the heart ; but to our great surprise, not 
a single print of this nature discovered itself till we- 
came into the very core and centre of it. We there 
observed a little figure, which, upon applying our 
glasses to it, appeared dressed in a very fantastic.niasi- 
ner. The more I looked upon it, the more I bought 
I had secaa. the face before, but could not possibly re- 
collect either the place or tima; when at length, one 
of the company who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the rest, shewed us plainly by the make of 
its fiM:e, and the several turns of its features, that the 
little idol which was thus lodged in the very middle o£ 
the heart was the deceased beau, Whose head I gave 
some account of in my last Tuesday -s paper. 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we re- 
solved to make an experiment of tlie hearty not being 
able to determine among ourselves the nature of its 
sub stance, which differed in so many ps^culars 
from that of the heart in other females. Accordingly 
i*« laid it into a pan of burning coals, when we observ- 
"^ in it a certain salamandrine quallQr, that made it car 
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pable of living in the midst of ^e and flanto, without 
being consumed, or so much as singed. 

As we were admiring this stran^G fihenomenen^ and 
standing round the heart in a circle, it g^e a most 
prodigious sigh or radier crack, and dispersed all at 
once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary noise, 
which we thought was louder than the burst of a can- 
non, produced such a violent shake in my^ brain, that it 
dissipated the fumes of isleep, and left me in an instant 
broad awake. L 
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BT STESLE. 

— — 5/)e^ inckriafuiurl. Virg. iGn. 8. v. 580. 

Hopes and feai^ in eijull i^fance lakl. Dry den. 

XT is alaitiehtable thingihat every xflati is full of 
complaints, and constantly tittering sentences against 
the fickleness of fortune, whien people generally brings 
upon themselves all the calamities they fall into, and 
arc constantly hefiiping up matter for their own sor» 
row and disappointment. That Which jproduces the 
greatest part of the delusions of mankind, is a false 
hope wl^ich people indulge with so sanguine a flattery 
to themselves, that their hearts are bent upon &ntasti- 
cal advantages which they had no reason to believe 
should ever have arrived to them. By this unjust 
measure of calculating their happiness, they ofiea 
mourn with real afiliction foi;; imaginary losses. When 
I am talking of this unhappy way of accounting for 
ourselves, I cannot but reflect upon a particular set 
of people who in their own favor resolve every thing 
th^tis ^a^ible into what is probable, and then reckon 
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cm that probabtltty as cm what must certainljr haf^n. 
fViii Honeycombj upon my observing him looldng on 
a lady with some particular attention^ gave me aa ac- 
count of the great distresses which had lidd waste thai 
her very fine face, and had given an air of melancholy 
to a very agreeable person. That lady, and a couple 
of sisters of hers, were, said IVill^ fourteen years i^, 
the greatest fortvuies about town;, but without having 
any loss by bad tenants, by bad securities, or any dam- 
age by sea or land, are reduced to very narrow cir- 
cumstances. They were at that time the. most inac- 
cessible haughty beauties in town; and their preten- 
sions to take upon them at that unmerciful rate, wem 
raised upon the following scheme, according to which 
all their lovers were answered. 

" Our father is a youngish man, but then our mother 
ia somewhat older, and not likely to have any chil- 
dren. His estate being 800A fier annuniy at 20 years 
purchase, is wbrth 1S,000/. Our uncle, who is above 
50, has 400/. fier annuniy which, at the foresaid rate, 
is 8000/. There is a widow aunt, who has 10,0d0/. 
at her own disposal left by her husband, and an old 
maiden aunt, who has 6000/. Then bur father's mother, 
has 900/. per annuniy which is worth 18,000/. and 1000/, 
each of us has of her own, which cannot be taken from 
us. These summed up together stand thus. 

£. This equally divided 
Father's 800 •— — — 16,0Q0 between us three, a^ 

Uncle's 400 — 8000 mounts to 20,000/, 

A««f»« f 10,000 7 .^r\nn ^ach ; and allowance 
A^"^« I 6000 I - ^^>^^^ being given for en- 
Grandmother 900 — 18)000 largement upon com-* 
Qwn 1000 each — 3000 mon fame, we may 

— lawfully pass for 

Toul 61,000 30,000/. fortunes. 
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« Ih prdspe^t of this, and the knowled{;^ of their 
^wn ftersonal merit, every one was contemptible fe 
dieit eyes, and they refused those offers which had 
been.fequentljr made, them« But mcn-k the end :. the 
maother^U^thb father is limrried ag;ab, and has a son 9 
<m him. wus entailed the father's, unele's, And grand* 
iffiother's esta^^. This cut off 42,000/. The maideli 
lUmt married a ^ Irishman, and with her went the 
e^OOt,. The widow died, and lefr bat enotigh to pa]^ 
her debts and bury her;, so that there remained, 
for these three giris but their own IDOO/. They 
had by this time passed their prime, and got on X\sp 
wrong ^de of thirty y. and must pass the remainder of 
their days upbraiding inankind that they mind nothbg 
bat money, and bewailing. that virtue, sense, and mod«> 
esty are had at present in n64nanner of estimation." 

i men^n this cade df ladies before any oUier, be** 
cause it is the most irreparable:, for^ough youth is 
^e time least capable of reflectibn, itisln that sex the 
enly season in which thisy can advance their fottuaes. 
Btit if we turn our thoughts to tte men,, wje see such 
crowds of tiiem unhappy, from no other reason but an 
31-grounded. hope, that it is hard tosay^ which they ra- 
titer deserve^ oui* pity or contempt. It is iK>t unpleasant 
1^ see a fellow, aftrer growing old in attendance^ and 
after having passed half a life in servitude, caU 
lumself the unhappie&tof all men, and. pretend to be 
disappointed because a courtier broke his word. He 
that promises himsejf any thing but what may natur- 
ally arise from his own. property or. labor, and goes 
beyond the desire of possessing above two parts in. 
three even of that, lays up for himself an increasing 
heap of aiBIctlons and dlss^pointments. There are. 
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but two means in the world of gaining by «tl»er me&, 
and these are by being either agreeabk or conildefa- 
blc. The generality of mankind do all tkings br their 
own sokes; and when you hopp any thing from, per^ 
sons abore you, if you cannot say I can be thuB agreea* 
ble or thus serviceable, it. is< ridiculous to pf«itaaA:t^ 
the dignity of being unfortunate when they leave yoia; 
you were injudicious in hoping for any other than to 
be neglected, for such as can come , within thesei de- 
scriptions of being capable to please or serre . your 
patron, when lus humor or interests call for their ca« 
pacity either way. 

. It would not, methinks, be an useless comparison 
between the condition of a man who shuns all ikm 
pleasures of life, and of one who makes ithb buriness 
to pursue them. Hope in the recluse makes his au- 
sterities comfortable, while the luxurious man gains 
nothing but uneasiness from his enji^ments. . What 
is the difference in the happiness of him who is naa^ 
cerated by abstinence* and his who is surfeited by ex- 
cess? he who resigns the world has no temptation to 
envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is in constant posses- 
sion of a serene mind; he who |bliows the pleasures 
of it, which are in their very nature disappointing, i^ 
in constant search of care, solicitude, remorse^ and 
confusion. 

Mr. Sfbctator, January the 14M, 1712. 

X AM a young woman, and have my fortune to make ^ 
for which reason I come constantly to church to hear 
divine service and make conquests ; bnt one great 
hindcrance in this my design is, that our clerk, who 
was once ^ gardener, has this Christmas so oyer-deckl^ 
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,tS»e cton^ wtlfa greo^, that he has quite spoilt my 
prospect, insomuch that I have scarce seen the young 
bafwet I dress at these three weeks, though we have 
bofth been Yttj constant at our devotions, and don't sit 
i^botve thfee pews off. The church, as it is now equipt, 
looks mot^ like a green-house than a place of worship. 
The imddle aile is a very pretty shady walk, and the 
pews look like so many arbours on each side of it. 
The pulpit itself has such clusters of ivy, holly, and 
loiemary, about it, that a light fellow in our pew took 
occauon to say, that the congregation heard the word 
out of a bush, Uke Moses. Sir Anthony Love's pew 
ia pavdcular, is to well hedged, that sAl my batteries 
hsve no e&ct. I am obliged to shoot at random a- 
SBoog the boughs, without taking s^- manner of aim. 
Mr. ^^da/or, unless you'll give orders ibr removing 
these gteens, I shall grow a very aukward creaturd 
at<:hQrch, and soon have little else to do the^e but to 
say my prayers. I am in haste, Dear Sir> 

Your most obedient servant, 
T Jejjnt Sim «£1u 

No. 283. THURSDAY, January 24, 1712; 

BT MR. S. BUDGELL. 

* j^fiter artis etlargitor ingeni 

YenUr Pers.. Prolog, v. ItX 

N«ce89it;f i% the toother of inv^iUon. Ekc. Prov; 

I ^uciAir rallies the philosophers in his time, who 
could not agree whether they should admit riches into 
Uie number of real goodn ; the professors oC the as* 
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yerer sects thpc\r them quite out, white tythers ^ m^ 
solutely inserted them*. 

I am apt to betieve, tint as the irorld gT«w mm^ 
polite) the rigM doctrii^estif the first weiswhcrity ^§^ 
carded ; and I d6 n6t fidd any one so hamijr at pte- 
sent as to deny, that thW* arc very yel^ a d y s t iU^ [CS 
in the enjoyment of a plendfol fortune. Indeed the 
best and wisest of men, though they msy poss^ly de- 
spise a good part of those thkigs whieh the world catts. 
pleasures^ can^ I thihk^ hafdty be ifisetinble <^^s«t 
weight and digmty which & tood^atfe share <^ wesltit 
adds to their charaeters, counsels, and actions. 

We find it is a general complfti&t m prdbsslons^ wfA 
trades, that the richest members of thbm are chtefiy. 
encouraged ; ahd this is falsely imputed to the ilt-iift- 
ture of mankind, who are ever besto^idng liletr fiivors 
on such as least wtot them. Whereas, if we ftMf 
consider their proceedings in this case, we shcdl fiiid 
them founded oh undoubted reasoh: shice supposing 
both equally in their ns^ral hitegrity,Iought in com.-- 
Tthoa prudence to feac foul play from an indigent per^- 
son rather than from one whose circumstances seem^ 
to have placed him above the baix temptation of 
money* 

This reason also, makes the commonweidth regards 
her richest subjects ss those who ai!e mostconcemedr 
for her quiet and interest, and consequently fittest lo^ 
be intrusted with her highest employments. 6n the 
contraty, Catiline's saying to those men of desper- 
ate fortunes who applied themselves to him, and o£>* 
whom he afterwards composed hts itfmy,. that thiiy 
had nothing to hofiefor but a dvil war^ was too true- 
not to make the impressions he desired. 

I believe Lneedl not fear but that what I have, sud^ 
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m praise of monef will be more thin s^ffici^nt .with 
most of my readers to excuse the subject of mj pre« 
seat paper, which I intend as an eesay on The vfoyn 
to raise a man*9jortune^ or The art ofgrovnng rich. 

The first and most inMUble method towards the 
attaining of this end is thrift. All men are not equally 
qualified for getting money, but it is in the power of 
every one alike to practise this virtue; and I believe 
there are very few persons, who, if they please to re- 
fleet on their jMtst lives, will not find that had they sa- 
ved all those little sums which they have spent un- 
necessarily, they might at present have been masters 
of a competent fortune. Diligence justly claims the 
next place to thrift. I find both these excellently 
well recommended to common use in the three follow- 
ing Italian proverbs: 

Never do that by proxy which you can do yourself. 
Never defer that till tO'tnorrow which you can dato-day^ 
Never neglect small matters and expenses^ 

A third instrument in growing rich is method in ^u- 
wte49 ; which, as well as the two former, is also attain- 
able by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The fiimous De Witt, one of the greatest statesmen 
of the i^e in which he lived, being asked by a friend, 
how he was able to dispatch that multitude of affairs 
in which he wi^s engaged, replied, that his whole art 
consisted in doing one thing at once. If, says he, I 
have any necessary dispatches to make, I think of no- 
thing else till those are finbhed : if any domestic af- 
fairs require my attention, I give myself up wholly to 
them till they are set in order. 

In short, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers arriving to great estates, by making a regu- 
lar and orderly dispo^tion of their business ^ and that 
without it; the greatest paru and most lively imagina- 
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tkms f«liier fuzole thw a&ks then bMg d^em to 

From what has been fiaid, I think I maf l^f down 
as a maxiniy that every man of good common smse 
ntoy^if he pleaaea^ in his pamcular station of li£e, 
m«A certainly be rich. The re^ison why we s<nne- 
timessee that mesa of the greatest ci^citica are luA 
so illy either because they despise wealth in compari- 
son of something else^ or at least are not content to 
be getting an estate, unless they may do it in thdr own 
w«y, and at the same tinae eQ|oy ali the plea»ir€^ and 
puriikations of Ufe^ 

Bnt besides these ordinary forms of. growing nchf 
it must be allowed that there is room for genius, as 
well in this as in all other chreumstances of ii£e. 

Though the ways of getting mon^ were long since 
vety numerous, «uid though so mai^ new ones have 
been found out of late years^ there is certatidty still te» 
maining solarge a field for invention, that a man of an 
itt<Ullbretkt head nitg^t earily sit down and 4vlxvt up 
s«eh a |)toi for the conduct and airport of his IMe as 
was never yet once thought of. 

Wcdaily see methods put in .practice by IniQDIgry 
and Ingenious men, whick demonstrate the |K>wer of 
inyentKMi In this particular. 

It is. reported of Scaramo^be, l^ first fiunnus ital*« 
tan comedian, that being at Paris, and in great want» 
he bethought himself of constantly plying near the 
door of a noted ]>erfiHner in that city,and when anyone 
came out who had been buying snuff, never ^^dled to 
desire a taste of them; when he had by ^s meanagc^ 
tc^rether a<j[UMitity made up of several dt£fenent sorts, 
hesold it againat a lowerrate to thesame perfumery 
who finding out the trick, caUed it tubac de miUe 
j^r€9j or 9fi^itf a thqj»Mn4Jl(W€r9p The^orjrfmv 
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ther tells us, that by thismemEis he got ft'Tery ceiaferta* 
Me subsistence, till making too much hasleto giow 
Hch, he one day^ took such an uoreasoaable ^ncfa out of 
the boxofa6v]asofficer,aseftg2^^himini^quarrel> 
ted obliged him to quit this ingenious way of life* 

Not can I in this place camt doiiig justke to a youth 
of my own country, who, though he is scarce yet 
twelve yean old, has with gveal industry and aj^ica* 
tion attained to the art of beadng the grenadiers muxh 
oa his chin. I am credibly informed that by ^s 
means he does not only maintMn himself and hia mo- 
ther« but that he is laying up money every day, with a 
design, if the War contiaues» to purchase a drum at 
least, If not a pair of colors. 

I shall conclude tiiese instances widi the devise of 
die famous Rabelais, when he was at a great distance 
from Paris, and without money to b49ar his expenses 
thHher. This ingenious author being thus sharp set, 
got togeliier a convenient quamiQr of bffiek-dust, and 
having disposed of it into sereral papers, writ Y^ton 
one, ^tdamfor Momtieur, upon a second^ P^kmforthe 
Dmuphin^ and on a third, Pfii^mfar th9 JKing, Having 
made this prorisioii hn the royal fiimily of Fn^ce, he 
laid his papers so that his landlovd, who was an inquisi- 
tive man, and a good subject^ migiit get a sight of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired.- The hostg^ve. 
hnmedrnte inteUtgence to ^e secretary of states tb^ 
secretary presently sent down a special n^sengei*, 
who brought up die trsator to court, and pixyvided him 
at the king's expofise with proper accommodations on 
die road. As soon as he appeared^ he was known to be 
the celebrated Rabelius; and his powder upon exam- 
inatimi being found very innocent, the je^st was only 
laughed atf for which a less eminent drole would 
have been sent to the galleys. 
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Tl*ade and commerce niight doubtless be still vari* 
ed a thousand ways, out of which could aiise such 
branches as have not yet been touched. The fiimous 
Doilf is stUl fresh in every ones memory, who nosed a 
fortune by finding out materials for soch stuffs as mig^t 
at once be cheap and genteel. I have heiu*d it afiirm- 
ed, that had not he discovered this frugal method of 
gratifying our pride, we should Irardly have been able 
to carry on the last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous to 
the commonwealth in genera], but as the most natur- 
al and likely method of making a man's fortune ; 
having observed, since my being a Sfiettator in the 
world, greater estates got about 'Change thim at 
Wlatehall or St. James'. I believe I may also add, 
that the first acc^sition« are generally attend^ with 
more satis£ftction, and as good a conscience. 

I must not, however, close this essay, vdthout ^^ 
serving, that what has been said ia only intended for 
persons in the common ways of thriving, and is not de- 
signed for those men who from low beginnings pushi 
themselves up to the top of states, and the most con- 
siderable figures in life* My maxim of Maving i^ Aot 
designed for such as these, since nothing i& more usu- 
al than for tkrifi to disappoint ther ends oiam-tMon j it 
bein^ almost impossible that the mind ^ould be in- 
tent upon trifles, while it is at the same time formkig 
some great design. 

I may therefore compare these men tDagres^poet> 
who, as Longinus says, white he is full of the most 
magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure to mind the 
little beauties and niceties of his art* 

1 would howeveii' have all my readers take igieat 
cp.re.how they mistake themselves for uncommon ^t« 
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fuysetj and men above rule, since it is very easy for 
them to be deceived in this paiticular* X 
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BY STEELE. 

Posi/iabui tamen illerttm mea seria lude, 

ViRG, Ecl7.v. 17, 
Their mirth to share, I bid my huslness wait. 



A. 



jx unaffected behavior is without question a very 
great charai ; but, under the notion of being un^ion- 
strainedand disengaged, people take upon them to be 
uticoncemed in any duty of life. A general negli- 
gence is what they assume upon all occasions, and det 
up for an aiversion to all manner of business and at- 
tention. / am the earelessest creature in the worlds I 
have certainly the worst memory of any man living j 
are frequent expressions in the mouth of a pretender 
of this sort. It is a professed maxim with these peo- 
ple never to think : there is something so solemn in 
refiection, they, forsooth, can never give themselves 
time for such a way of employing themselves. It 
happens often that this sort of man is heavy enough 
ih his nature to be a good proficient in such mattei^ 
as are attainable by industry ; but alas ! he has such an 
ardent desire to be what he is not, to be too volatile^ 
tfrliave the faults of a person of spirit, that he profes- 
ses himsdf the most unfit man living for any manner of 
application. When this humor enters mto the head of 
a female, she generally profesaes sickness upon all 
L 
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occaMons, and acts all things with ati indisposecT air : 
sh« is ofifended, but her mind is too lazy to raise her to 
anger, therefore she lives only as actuated by a vio- 
lent spleen c^d gentle scorn. She has hardly curios- 
ity to listen to scandal of her acquaintance^ and ha» 
never attention enough to hear them commended. 
Thb affectation in both sexes makes them vain of be- 
ing useless, and take a certsdn pride in their insignifi* 
cancy. 

Opposite to this folly is another no less unreason* 
able, and that is the impertinence of being always in a 
hurry. There arc those who visit ladies and beg par* 
don, before they are well seated in their chairs, that 
they just called in, but are obliged to attend business 
of importance elsewhere the very next momenta thus 
they run fh)m place to place, professing that they are 
obliged to be still in another company than that wluch 
they are in. These persons who are just a-goIng 
somewhere ^e should never be detained ; let all the 
world allow that business is to be minded, and their af- 
fairs will be at an end. Their vanity is to be impor* 
tuned, and contpliance with their m'ultiplicity of af- 
fiiirs would effectually dispatch them. The travtBllifig^ 
ladies, who have hsdf the town to see in an afternoon, . 
may be pardoned for being in a constant hurry; but 
it is inexcusable in men to come wliere they have no 
business, to proffess they absent thetoselves where tl|ey 
have. It has been remaiked by some nice observers 
and ciiUcs, that there is nothing discovers the true 
temper of a person so much as his letters. I have by 
me two epistles, which ai'e written by two people of 
the diffetent humors above-mentioned. It is \ironder- . 
ful that a man cannot observe upon * himself when he 
sits down to write, but that he will gravely commit 
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Jlifusfelf to paper tjie same xosffk that he is in the free- 
dom of conversatbn. I have hardly seen a line fi*om 
.apy of the^sp gentlemen, but spqke them as absent from 
what they were dping, as they profess they are when 
they come into company. For the folly is, that they 
have persuaded themselves they really are busy. Thus 
their wholp time is spent in suspense of the present 
mQipe^t.tp.tJie next, and then from the next to the 
jiUcceeding, which to the end pf life is to pass away 
with pretence ta m^py things, ^d execution of no- 
thing. 

"SIR, 

HE post is just going out, and I have many other^ 
letters of very great importance to write this evening, 
but J could not omit making my compliments to yoa 
iqv your civilities to me when I was last in towo. It 
^8 my misfortune to be so full of business, that I can- 
not tell you a thousand things which I have to say to 
you. I must desire you l,o communicate the contents 
of this to no one living ; but believe me to be, witK 
Uie jgreatest fidelity. Sir, 

Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
Stephen Courier.'^ 

.. J, ,|iAT^ wriripg.of allthings in the woi^ld; however^ 

j^Q^gh I l^ve dcunk the waters, ^dxim told I ought 

pot to use in^,eyes ;&& much^ I cannot forbear writing 

^to you> tojjdljou I have been to the last degree hip- 

jl^d &Uice J ^w you. How could you entertain suoh 

^%;jjj^vg^^^^t I. should Imi of that^illy feltow; 
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with patience ? take my word for it, there is nothii)|^ 
in it ; and you may believe it, when so lazy a creature 
as I am, undergo the pains to assure you of h, by ta- 
king pen, ink, and paper, in my hand. Forgive this ; 
you know I shall not oflen offend in this kind. I am 
very much 

Your servant, 

Bridget Eitherdown.** 
« The fellow is of your country ; pr*ythee send me 
word however whether he has so great an estate ?'* 

" Mr. Spectator, Jan, 24, 1713. 

X AH clerk pf the parish from whence Mrs. Simper 
sends her complaint in your yesterday^s Spectator. I 
must beg of you to publish this as a public admoni- 
tion to the aforessdd Mrs. Simper, otherwise all my 
honest cafe In th© dUposItlon of the greens in the 
church will have no effect. I shall therefore with 
your leave lay before you the whole matter. I was for- 
merly, as she charges me, for several years, a gairden- 
er in the county of Kent : but I must absolutely deny 
that 'tis out of any affection I retain for my old em- 
ployment that I have placed my greens so liberaUy 
about the church, but out of a particular spleen I con-» 
ceived against Mi*s. Simper (and others of the same 
sisterhood) some time ago. As to herself^ I had one 
day set the hundredth Psalm, and was singing the first 
line in order to put the congregation into the tune : 
she was all the while courtesying to Sir Anthony, in 
so affected and indecent a manner that the indigna- 
tion I conceived at it made me forget myself so &r, as 
from thetun^ of that Psalm to wander into Southwell 
tune, and from thence into Wbdsor tune^ still wablf 
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to recover myselftill I had with the utmost confusion 
set a new one. Nay, I have often seen her rise up 
and smile, and courtesy to o«e ttt the loAver end of the 
church, in the midst of Gloria patri:^ abd when I 
have spoke the assent tO/a pn^er with a long Amen<f 
uttered with decent gravity, she h$is been rolling her 
eyes round about in such a manner as plainly shewed^, 
however she was moved, it was not towards an heav- 
enly objects in fine, she extended her conquest so 
.&r over the males, and raised such envy in the fe- 
males, that what between love of those, and the j cal- 
lously of these j I was almost the only person that look- 
ed in a prayer-book all church-time. I. had several 
projects in my head to put a stop to this growings 
mischief; but as I have longUved in Kent} and there 
often heard how the Kentish men evaded the conquer- 
or, by carrying gi^en boughs over their heads, it put. 
me in mind of |»*acdsing tliiis devise ugainst Mrs. 
Simper. I find I have preserved many a young maa 
from her eye-shot by this means;, therefore humbly 
pray the boughs may be fixed till she shall give secu- 
rity for her peaceable intentions. 

Your humble sen-ant, 
T Frajjcis Sternuolp**** 



l^% 
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BT ADDISON. 

iVe, guicunfue Deus, quicunque adhibtbitur heros^ 
lUgali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro^ 
Afigft in obscuras humili sermone taberncu i 
Juty dum v'ltat Aumum^ nubes et inania capieU 

HoR. ArsPoct. V. 227* 
But then they did not wrong tbemseWet so mach. 
To moke a god, a hero, or a king, 
(Stripe of his golden crown, and parpk robe> 
Descend to a mechanic dialect ; 
Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high^ 
With en^ty toimd^ and airy notions fly. 

RoSCOJIfM0H» 

X Xaving already treated of the fable,^ the charac- 
ters, and sentiments in the Paradise JLost^ we are in 
the last place to consider the language : and as the 
learned world is very much divided upon Milton air to 
this point, I hope they will excuse me if I appear par* 
ticular in any of my opinions, and incline to those 
who judge the most advantageously of the author. 

It is requisite that the language of aa heroic poem, 
should be both perspicuous and sublime. In propor- 
tion as either of these two qualities are wsmting, thcL 
language is impeifect Perspicuity is the first and 
most necessary qualification : insomuch that a good 
natured reader sometimes overlooks a little slip even, 
in the grammar or «i/7i/a;r, wher« it is impossiUe fct 
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him to mistake the poet's sense. Of this kind is that 
passage in Milton, wherein he speaks of Satan ; 

r God and his Son except, 

Created things nought valu'd he nor shunn'd r 
And that in which he describes Adam and Eve : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Ete. 

It is plain, that in the former of these pasi^ges, ac> 
cording to the natural «y«rflrjr, Ae cUvine Persona 
mentioned in the first line are represented as created 
beings ; and that in the other, Adam and Ev6 are con* 
founded with their sons and daughters. Such little 
blemishes as these, when the thought is gr^at smd 
natural, we should^ with Horace, impute to a pardon* 
able inadvertency, or to the weakness of h^man na* 
ture, which caninot attend to each minttte"partitular> 
and give the last finbhing to every cirtumstsmte in 
so long a worka The aiieient critics thetefbi^, who 
were actuated by a spirit of candor, ratfefef than that 
of cavilling, invented certain figures of speech,' on 
purpose to palliate little errors of this nature in the 
writing of thos^e authors who had so maiiy greiier ^ 
beauties to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
sulted, the poet would have nothing else to do but to 
clothe his thoughts in the most plain and natural ex- 
pressions. But since it often happens that the most 
obvious phrases, &nd those which are used in ordina- 
ry conversation, become too faoiilisu* to the ear, a^d 
contract a kind of meanness by passing through the 
mouths of the vuigar, a poet should take parti<?ular 
care to guard himself against idiomatic ways of speak* 
bg. Ovid and Lucan have many poornesses of ^ib^ 
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j>re&aion upipn tbU accgunt, 9^ tajking up with the first 
phrases that offered, i^rithout putting 4heip9elyes to 
the trouble of looking after suc^ as woujd not only 
have been wtural, but also elevated ^a\d subUme. 
Milton ha? but few failings of this kind ; pf whiqh,. 
however, you ,inay meet with spn^e instances, as ia 
the following passages : 
. JSpabgrypa a^.idK^S>.«;p^pUQ» ^d i&ia;», 
. fVHf^t (fff^kt a*d gr^f w^hall their trumA^- 

S^re pilgr^o^ roaiui 

TT'A ^hile discourse they, hold^ 

ATqrf^r l^t dinner cool : when thus begafi 

Otir aut^r -i 

Wbp Qf a}l ag^s to ^ijicceed, but i^elipg 

Tlv? i^il w him hi^pught hy me, will curse; 

J^y head, )ill fare ouf ^pcstor iaipur,e,j 

JFor t^ mepiay Uiflnk A^j^* 

The great ii)aat«r» in icompQ6ition>t|^Q«;w veiy w^ 
.|tetrtnft|iy 9^ ejegfmt pbii^ b^come^ i,H^oper €or.a. 
ipo^t^r ^ «Ba|oi-, *he#it has^beea deba*^^y co?|- 
jf^^ jof^. F9r llu? re^sw tfee woi^s of toci^tau^hpr*, 
y^^ ar^ writtien in d^lsuoguages, have fi great ad- 
vantage over those which ^^e written in languages 
4Ji^ sffp.pow s5>okeEu Were tl^?e any wean phrases 
J^^l^<^9vfn y^rg^i?^l4fHfMner, they WQuld not shc^H 
4t^ f^ <;rf^ti^.fi^%t d^li^te mo^^wi r^ft^^r sp mwc}i. 
iaa they w^twdd have dpiw^ <;ha|; of ^ ql^On^fc OP Jlo- 
.«»in^ because iwe nf^vep bear thepa pr«>i^iwa(sed yj <^«y 
jADejets or to i>rd«»ry co«iyeciatiQii. 

It is oq* th^^rsfprje sjuigcient, tji^t ^^ la^igHage <^f 
M Ap^p po^m be p^rsi^ou^s, unless it be ^l^o suV 
jyigi<5. To t,l^s epd it ought to deviate (riP|i^ the cocok- 
jjlgj^ §)rj»9 i^d ordiiwy phrases pf ^e,eqh. Tb^ 
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judgment of a poet very much discovers itself m 
shumiing the common roads of expression, without 
felling into such ways of speech as may seem stiff and 
unnatural ; he must not swell into a false sublime, by 
endeavoring to avoid the other extreme. Among the 
Greeks, J£schylus, and sometimes Sophocles, were 
guilty of this fault; among the Litins, Claudian aixi 
Statius ; and among our own countrymen, Shakspear* 
and Lee. In these authors the affectation of great- 
ness often hurts the perspicuity of the style, as in 
many others the endeavor after perspicuity prejudi- 
ces its greatness. 

Aristotle has observed, that the idiomatic ittyle may 
be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the following 
methods. First by the use of metaphors ; such are 
those of Milton. 

Jmparadis*4 in one another's arms, 

V— -And in his hand a reed 

Stood waving tipt with fire. — — 

The grassy clods now calv*d 

Spangled xoith tyts 

In these and innumerable other instances, the met- 
aphors are very bold, but just : I must however <^ 
serve, that the metaphors are not so ^ thick sown in 
Milton, which always savors too much of wit ; that 
they never clash with one another, which, as Aris- 
totle observes, turns a sentence into a kind of an amig- 
ma or riddle ; and that he seldom has recourse to them 
where the proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giving 
it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of 
other tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek fordas of 
speech, which the critics call HeUenUms^ as Horace 
10 his odes abounds with them much more than Vir^ 



^£1}. i,n(ped,pot potion ,tliieBe;rfti;al^d^q^ 
jHpflW Iw^ PJ^ ^se.of for )th?^,end. MiitQu»iii,(H^- 

in w^jcji Afsy.yn«re, prtthe ^rqe pains nojtieeh 

yipt tp t|ieir ^ntj;al*» ypice they sppp qbey^^d . > ■ 

— Who j^all tempt with wandering fee* 

The dark, unboltom'd infinite ahyss, 

And through the pcUpahle obscure find out 

ifis uncouth way, or spread 4its airy fliglit, 

Upborn wkhindel«tigaUe^iB^> 

'Over the txi#< it^rupl f 

So both ascend 

In the visions of God-rr^- 1^9^ 2. 

Under this head may be ireckori^d t^e pj^cing the 
adjective after the substantive, the tr^sjxosition of 
words, and turning -the .adjectiv,e into a suf^st^tive^ 
"witli several other foreign modes^ of speech which-this 
poi^t h^^ natura,Uzf4> tp give )^ y^v^ tb? gi?€i^ter 
^ui^,.AiHl throw it o.ujt of p^psei. 

jRbe third metbod inj^ntioii^^ by A^is^Jtrti^ \s yf^^ 
jigrQQs 5^Mii thjs genius, of the Pree^ If^g^age ^tj^ 
^^ wit^i.U^t/of i^y other »t(M>gue^ ^# ^s thj^r^o^ 
P9^« tt3fed by IJo^p^r than ,<jy any (aether p^et. 4 I i;ae^ 
ibl?.lengrt€^gof a pl^seby ^he addition ,o^ W9^ 
isfeich may^either be inserted .or o^tt«^, ^s ^s^lnr 
.^hoie^t/endingor qotitracting otf pgrticular ^11^$^ by 
^e insertion, or omission ofcert^n sy^lgijt^s. ffl^ 
^nhwpjat in pr^qiji^ this W^tl^pd of .lad^ing his 4??- 
4gtfftg§> ftl^ %r ,2^5 jthe n^tjw^ xtf ,pu^' tongue iv.iU pco)^, 
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herihlt incoiAtnon ^cotn'se: If yc^ bbSierVe the 
lAeasurfe of his verse^, lie feis \^ith gbckt judgment 
suppressed a syllable in several wordSj and ^ortened 
thdse of tWo syllables into orrfe, by which method, be- 
sides the above-mentioned advantage, he has given -a- 
greater variety to his numbers. But thfe practice is 
riiore particularly remarkable in the names ofptHtft^n 
and of countries, as Beelzebub, Hessebdh, andin litofty 
other particulars, wherein he has eithfer changed the 
ri^lne, or made ust of that which is not the most conn 
ifionly known, that he might the bettet deTiat6 from 
the language of the vtilgar. 

The saftte reas6n recommended to him several old 
words, which also makers his poem appear the more 
veiierable, and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 

I m^St likewise take notice, that there are in Mil- 
ton several words of his own cohiing, a» CerBtfedn^ 
mistreatedj heU'doom'dy embryon atoi^s, and many 
ckhers. If the' reader isofferided at this liberty^ in otfr 
English poet, I would recoiftmend him to a discourse 
ill Pliitarch, whitlt shews us how frequently H6mer 
h*4s made us6 of the same Hberty. 

iiTiltott, by the above-memiotHbd hel|», andby^ thfe 
choice of the noblest words and phrases which our 
tongue would 8tffbi*d him, hits' carried our language to 
a greater height than any <^th6 English pfoets hirve 
ever done before or after him, and made the sfablimi- 
«y of tis style equal to that of his sentiihents. 

I have been the more particular in these dbserva- 
tions on liiiltori's style, because it is that part of hini 
in which he appears the" most singular. The remarks 
I have here made upon the practice 6t other poets, 
with my observations out of Aristotle, will perhaps al- 
leviate th6 prejudice which sbihe have taken to hi* 
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poem upon this account; thougii^ after sdl, I mmt 
confess that I think his style^ tiiough admiraMe in 
general, is in some places too much stiffened and ob- 
, scured by the frequent use of those methods which 
Adstotle has prescribed for the raising of it. 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech^ 
%yhich Aristotle calls/ar«^n language^^j^^ with which 
Milton has so very much enriched, and in some places 
darkened, the language of his poem, was the more 
proper for his use, because his poem is wiitten in 
blank verse. Rhyme, without any other assitance, 
throws the language off from ^rose, and yeiy often 
lyakes an indifferent phrase pass unregarded ; but 
where the verse is not built upon rhymes, there pomp 
of sound and energy of expression are indispensably 
necessary to support the style, and keep it from fall- 
ing into the flatness of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, apd are apt to ridicule a poet when he departs 
from the common forms of expression, would do well 
to see how Aristotle has treated an ancient author 
called Euclid for his insipid mirth upon this occasicm. 
Mr. Dryden used to call these sort of men his prose- 
critics. --^ 

I should, under this head of the language, consider 
Milton's numbers, in which he has made use of sev- 
eral elisions that ai*e not customary among other Eng- 
lish poets, as may be particularly observed in his cut- 
ting off the letter F, when it precedes a vowel. This,' 
and some other innovations in the measure of his 
verse, has vsuried his numbers in such a manner as 
makes them incapable of satiating the ear, and cloy-' 
ing the reader, which the same uniform measure" 
would certainly have done, and which the perpetual 
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«1^tt»iis of rtifm/^ ncTer fidi to do in long namEtire 
poems* I^shaii c^se Utese re^ec^ms upon the hn« 
guagQ of jprnrojc^Be LoMty yfixk observing', that Milton 
lias co|N«d*«ftter Homer raUier than Virgil in the 
length of his periods, the eopoo^shess of his phrases, 
^^nd the running ofhis verses into twie another. L 

Now 286. MONDAY, Jantiary 28, 1712. 

Author not known. 

Nomina Aonesta prtttenduniitr vitits* 

Tacit. Ann. 1. 14. c 21. 
Spedous names are lent to cover vices. 

" Mr SmcTATOR, York, Jan, 1 8, 1 r 1 2. 

X PRETEND not to inform a gentleman of so just a 
taste, whenever he pleases to use it 4 but it msty not 
he amiss to inform your readers, that there is a false 
delicacy as well as a true one. True delicacy, as I 
take it, consists in exacmess of judgment and dignity 
of sentiment, or, if you will, purity of affection, as this 
is x)pposed to corruption and grossness. There arc 
pedants in breeding as well «s in learning. The eye 
that cannot bear the light is \iot delicate but sore. A 
good constitution appears in the soundness and vig- 
our of the parts, not in the squeaniishncss of the 
stomach ; and a false delicacy is affectation, not polite- 
ness. What then can be the standard of delicacy, but 
truth and virtue ? Virtue, which, as the satirist k>ng 
since observed, is real honor; whereas the other dis- 
tinctions among mankind are merely titular. Ju4g* 
Vot* V. M 
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ing by that nde, in my oinmon, and in that of many i^ 
your virtttous female readers, yoa are so fiu* fix>m Re- 
serving Mr. Courtly's accnsadon, that you seem toci 
gende, and to allow too many excuses lor an encfi^ 
mous crime, which is the freproach of tiie age, and is 
in all its branches and degrees expressly forludden l^ 
that religion we pretend to profess ; and whose laws 
in a nation that calls itself Chi^b^ioi, one would think, 
should take place of those rules winch men of corrupt 
nunds, and those of weak understandings follow. I 
know not any thing more pernicious to good manners) 
than the giving £dr names to foul acdons ; for thb can* 
founds vice and virtue, and takes off that natural hor- 
ror'we have to evil. An innocent creature, who would 
start at the name. of strumpet, may think it pretty to 
be called a mistress ; especially if her seducer has 
tal^en care to inform her, that au union of hearts isjUie 
principal matter in the sight of heaven, and that the 
business at church is a. mere idle ceremony. Who 
Jmows not that the difl^reiice J>etween obscene and 
modest words expressing the some ji/ction consists onljr 
^n the accessary idea ^ JP!or there is nothing intmode^ 
in letters and syllables i Fornication add adultery are 
modest words ; becaiit^ they express an e^ acticm as 
criminal, and so as to exci^ horror and aversion* 
whereas words representing the pleasure rather ^han 
the sin, are for this reason iixdecc^nt and dishonest. 
Tour papers would be chargeable with 8o«ietlaii|^ 
worse than indelicacy, .they would be ianmoral, ddi 
ou treat the 4etestable sins of uncleanness in tiie 
same manner as you rally an impertinent self-lovtt 
and an artful glance ; as those laws would be very-mi- 
just, that should chastise murder and petty arcei^ 
cwUh the same punishment. Even delicacy requires 
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ttiatthe ^ty shewn to distressed indigent wickedness, 
first betrayed into, and then expelled, the harbors of 
Cbe brothel, should be changed to detestation, when 
we confer pampered vice in the habitations of the 
wealthy. The most free person of quality, in Mr. 
C6urUy's phrase, that is, to speak properly, a woman 
•f figure who has forgot her birth and breeding, dis- 
honored her relations and herself, abondoned her virtue 
mnd reputation, together with the naturid> modesty of 
her stex, and risked her very soul, is so far from de- 
ferring to be treated with no worse character than 
that of a kind woman (which is doubtless Mr. Coun- 
ty's meaning, if he has any) that one can scarce be too 
severe on her, inasmuch as she sins against greater 
^straints, is less exposed, and liable to fewer tempui- 
tkms, than beauty in poverty and distress. It is hoped 
therefore, Sky that you will not lay aside your gener- 
ous design of exposing that monstrous wickedness of 
4he town, whereby a multitude (^ innocents are sacri- 
£ced in a more barbarous manner than those who were 
loffered t» M<^och. The unchaste are provoked to 
see tii€»r vice exposed, and the chaste cannot rake 
huto such filth without danger of^ defilement ; but k 
mokre Spectator may look into the bottom, and come'bff 
imUiottt partaking in the guilt The doing so wiUl 
«^Qn^ce us you pursue puUic good, and not mere- 
ly- your own advantage : but if your zeal slackeos^ 
hfoiw can one help thinking that Mr. Courtley's lettei^ 
j^. but a feint to get off from a subject, in which ei- 
^beryour own, or the private and base ends of others 
M whom you ai^e partial^ or those of whom you are 
alraid, would not endure a reformation? I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant and admirer, so long as ymi 
tDCad iathe paths of truth> virtue, and hcmor.'*^ 
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<*Mr. Spectator, 7W». CoL Confab. JaHA2f n^ 

JLt is my fortune tO; have a chaiaftber-&Uow, wit& 
Mrhom, though I agree very well in many sentimedts^ 
.yet there is one in whkh we are as contrary as ligM 
and darkness. We are both in love ; hifr mistress iB^ 
a lovely £ur and mine a lovely brown. Now, as the 
pitiise of our mistresses' beauty employs much of our 
-time, we have frequent quarrels in entering upon 
that subject, while each says all he can to .defend hla 
choice. For my own pai't, I have racked my hncf 
to the utmost ^ and sometimes, with the greater 
warmth of imagination, have told him, that night waa. 
made before day, and inany more fine things, thougk 
without any effect: nay, last night I could not Ibrbotf^ 
;aaying, with more he^ than judgment, that the devii 
<)ught to be painted white. Now my desire Is, Sjiiv 
that you would be pleased to give us in ^ack aofl 
idiite your opinion la thematter of .dispute between mi. 
which will either £amish me with it&vh and prevailing 
Arguments to mait^ain my own taste^or make me witk 
iess repining allow tlmt of my diamber^fellow. I 
know very well that I have Jack Cleveland and Bond^i 
Horace on my side ;, but then lie has suck a band of 
rhymers and romance-writers, with which he qpp0«» 
rae, and is so continually chiming to the tune of g«d4>i. 
mx tresses, yellow locks, milk, marble, ivory» silver,. 
#wans, snow, daisies, doves, and the Lord knows whatf 
which he is always sounding with so nuich.vtlienuBliAB 
m my ears, that he d^en puts me into abcowAJMUi^ 
kow to answer him; aikl I find that I'm in a Smt W9f 
to be quite confounded, without your timely aifiifiltAn<ifi . 

]iffbt*ded to, Sir, 

Your humble serv^t, 

"^ Phxiobbuitb.** 
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Na 387. TUESDAY, January 29, IT U« 
By Addison. 

Dear native land, how do the good and wise 
Thy happy dime and conntless blessings prize ? ' 



I 



LOOK upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were I to 
cAioose of what retigion I would be, and under what 
government I would live, I should most certainly givt 
the preference to that form of religion and government 
which i^ established in my own country^ In this 
fK>int I think lain determined by i*eason and conviction ; 
but if f shall be told that I am actuated by prejudice, I 
am sure it is an honest prejudice, it is a prejudice that 
arises*from the love of ray counti^r, and therefore such 
an one as L willalways indulge. I have in several 
papers endeavored to express my duty dndesteem for 
the church of England end design this as an essay upon 
the dvil part of our constitution, having often enter- 
tained myself with rejections on this subject, whick 
lihave not met with in other, writers^' 

That form of government appears to me the most' 
icasonable wiuch ismostccmfoimablotothe equality 
that we find in htunan nature, provided it be consis* 
tent witii public peace and tranquillity. This is what 
may properly be called liberty, which exempts one 
utan from subjection to another, so £Eur as the order^ 
and economy^ of government will permit. 
W 2 
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Liberty should reach. eTcry individual of a people^ 
as they all share one common nature: if it on^ 
spreads among particular branches^ there had beMtf 
been none at all, since such a liberty only ag- 
gravates the misfortunes of those who are dqHired 
of itf by setting before them such a disagreeable sub^ 
ject of cmnparison. 

This liberty is best presenred, where the legiflk* 
tive power is lodged in several persons, especially if 
those perscMis are of different ranks and interest; te 
where they are of the same rankr and consequently 
httire an interest ta manage peculiar to that ranhy k 
diilSers but little from a despotical goveraaient in- «. 
single person. But the greatest security a pe<^ple 
can have for their liberty, is when ^e legisbtive pow^ 
er is. in the handa of persons so happUy ^sdnguishedf 
that by providing for the particular interest of tfaeit 
several Kttks, they are providing fertile whole bo^f 
of the people ; or, in other words, when tiiere u na 
part of the pe<^e that hasnotacoamionimefeatwxib 
at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislalorS) it is »« 
better than a tyranny ^ if thece are only two^ tbem 
H^U want a casting voice, and one of them xiuat at 
length be swallowed up by disputes and contentmii^ 
that would necessarily arise between them. Ibur^ 
would have the same inconvenience as two^and a greal^ 
er number would cause too much coofunon. I could 
never read a passage in FolybiuSf and another in Ci^ 
cero, to this purpose, without a secret pleasure in ap- 
plying it to the English constitution, which it suita 
•muchbetter than the Roman. Both these great authors 
giv& the pre-eminence to a mixt. government, consist- 
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ki^ of three braocbjes^ the regpat, the nobley and the 
-papufaB*. Thejr had doubtless m their thoughts the 
.^wvtkiHioii of the Romau con&mottwesilthy io whkk 
tile consul ifepresented the kingy the senate the no* 
•biesi and the trihynes the pe^^. This division at 
^e thfee powers in the Roman constitutioa was b]r 
Ba means so distinct and natural as it is in the Engliah^ 
fcrmof govemnent. Among, seveml objections that 
BUg^t be made to it) I think the chie£ are those that 
ftiectthd consular power, which had onlf the orna^ 
mems without the ^rce of the regal authmity. Their 
-ftmnber had not ar casting Toice in it ;. for which reK^ 
.apii9.if<Hie didn0t chance $o be employed abroadf. 
ifhUe the e^ec sat i^hoine» the public husinesa^was 
•ometiniee at a^stltnd^ while the consi^ pulled two 
^S»rent wajrs i^ 1$^ Besides^ I do net find that the 
consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing of a 
l^w or decree of senate ; so that indeed thcf were i^a* 
tfaerthe chief body of thenobilit^^ or the first minis* 
. USPS of sti^» than a (hstii^t branch of the sovereignty, 
in which none can be looked upon as a part who ana 
notatpartof tkel^slature. Had the constila been 
Miveaudwith the regal authority toas great a degree' 
m oar monarchs, there would neven have been aaf 
occasion for a dictatorship^ which had in it the power 
of all the tbitee ordersi and endftd ia:^e.subver8ion of 
^ whole cons€itution. 

Such an lustory a9 that of Sue^onins^ winch gi^iea 
%is a^sucoeasion of absolute princes,, is to nie an on* 
answerable argument against despotic power. Where 
tiie prince is a man of wisdom and i^rtue, it is indeed 
bl^Kpy for his people that he is absolute ; but since, 
in the common run of mankind) for one. that la wiae 
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self in Kit full tjrraimyl^e the princes of the eastern 
nationS) lest hb subjects should be invited to new- 
mould their constitution, having so manf prospects 
of libeity inithin dieir view. But in .all despotic 
governments, though a particular prince may. fitvor 
arts* and letters^ there b a natural degeneracy, of ma&r- 
kind, as y^Ou may observe from Augustus's i^igtt^ 
how the Romans^ lost tbemselvosby^degrees, till they 
fell to an equality with the most barbarous naticms that 
surrounded them. Look upon Greece under its frcis 
states, and you would think its inhabitants lived la 
different climates, and under different heavens^ frooL 
those at present: so different are the geniuses^ which 
are formed under Turkbh slavery and Grecian liberty. 
Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons 
that debase the mbdfi of men, who live under slavery, 
though I look on this as the principal. This natun^ 
tendency of despotic power to ignorance and barbari^ 
though not insisted upon by others, is, I thiiik, anufr^ 
answerable argument against that form ^of govexo> 
jnent, as it shews how repugnant it is to the good of 
mankind, and the perfection of human nature, whic|L 
ought to be the great ends of all civil institutions. i 
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Hfo. 28S. WEDNESDAY, January 30, 1719. 

By Steele and others. 

• ' , J typgr ej/ utriqut moiesius, 

HoR. Ep. 6. 1. L T. la 
£oth fear alike. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

VV HEN you spoke of the jilts and coquettes, yon 
then promised to be very impartial, and not spare 
even your own sex, should any of their secret or open 
£inlts come under your cognizance ; which has given 
me encouragement to describe a certain species of 
mankind under the denomination of male jilts. They 
are gentlemen who do not design to marry; jet, that 
<hey may appear to hav« some sense of gallantry, 
Aink they must pay their devoirs to one particular 
fair ; in order to which they single out from amongst 
the herd of females her to whom they design to make 
their fruitless addresses. This done, they first take 
ivery opportunity of being in her company, and then 
ftever fail upon all occasions to be particular to her, * 
laying themselves at her feet, protesting the reality 
of their passion with a thousand oaths, soliciting a 
return, and saying as many fine things as their stock 
•ef wit will allow ; and if they are not deficient that 
'way, generally speak so as to admit of a double in* 
.-terpretation ; which the credulous fair is too apt to 
rtum to her own advantage, since it frequently hap- 
^ns to be a raw, innocent young creature, who thinki 
all the world as sincere as herself, and so her unwa- 
xjf heart becomes an easy prey to those deceit£ui 
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Tuonstcrs, who no sooaeir perceive it, but immediately 
they grow cool, and shun her whom before they 
seemed so much to admire, and proceed to act the 
same common-place villany towards another. A 
coxcomb flushed with many of these in&mous yicto- 
ries, shall say, he is sorry for the poor fools, protest . 
and vow he never thought of matrimony, and wonder 
talking civilly can be so strangely misinterpreted. 
Now, Mr. Sfiectator, you that are a professed friend 
to love, will, I hope, observe upon those who abuse 
that noble passion, and ndse it in innocent minds by 
a deceitful affectation of it^ after which they desert 
the enamored. Pray bestow a little of your counsel 
to those fond believing females, who already have or 
are in danger of broken hearts ; in which you will 
oblige a great part of this town, but in a particular 
^nianner. Sir, 

Your (yet heart-whole) admirer, 
and devoted humble servant, 

Mblainia.** 

Melmnia's complaint is occasioned by so general a 
folly, that it is wonderful one could so long overlook 
ft. But this false gallantry proceeds from an impo- 
tence of mind, which makes those who are guilty of 
it incapable of pursuing what they theiuselves ap- 
prove. Many a man wishes a woman his wife whom 
he c^res not take for such. Though no one has pow- 
er over his inclinations or fortunes, he is a slave to 
common fame. For this reason I think Melainia 
gives them too soft a name in that of mals coquette*. 
1 know not why in*esolution of mind should not be 
more contemptible than impotency of body; and these 
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frivolous admirers would be bul tenderly used in be- 
ing only included in the same tenn with the insuf- 
licient another way. They whom my^ cor respondent 
xalls male coquettes shall hereafter be called>/nd6/tfr«. 
A fribbler is one who professes rapture and admira- 
tion for the woman to whom he addresses, and dreads 
nothing so much as her consent, tiis heart can flut- 
ter by the force of imagination, but cannot fix from 
the ^Ibrce of judgment. It is not uncommon for the 
parents of young women of moderate fortune to wink 
•^t the addresses of fribblers, and expose their children 
to the ambiguous behavior which Melainiacomplainsi 
of, till by the fondness to one they are to lose, they 
t>ecome incapable of love towards others, and by con- 
sequence in their future mslrriag^s lead a joyless or a 
miserable life. As therefore I shall in the specula- 
tions which regard love, be as severe as I ought on 
jilts and fibertine-women, so will I be as little merci- 
ful to insignificant and mischievous men. (No. 300) 
In order to this, all visitants who frequent families 
wherein there ai^e young females, are forthwith re- 
quired to declare themselves, or absent from places 
where their presence banishes such as would pass 
their time more to the advantage of those whom they 
visit. It is a matter of too great moment to be dal- 
lied with i and I shall cstpect from all my young 
people a satisfactory account of appearances. Stre- 
phon has from the publication hereof seven days to 
explain the riddle he presented to EndamJaj and 
Cliloris an hour after this comes to her hand, to de- 
clare whether she will have Philotas, whom a woman, 
of no less merit than heiself, and of superior fortune 
languishes to call her own. 
Vol. V. N 
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To the Spectatoe. 
« Sir, 
" Since so. many dealers turn authors, and write 
q.uaint advertisements in praise of their wares, one 
who from an author turned dealer may be allowed for 
ihe advancement of trade to turn author again. 1 
will,npt however set up like some of ^em, for selling 
cheaper th^n the most able honest tradesman can; 
nor do I send this to be better kno\vn for choice and 
cheapness of china and japan wares, tea, fans, mus- 
lins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian goods. Placed 
as I am in Leadenhall-street near the India Company, 
and the centre of that trade, thanks to my fair custom- 
ers, my ware-house is graced as well as the benefit days 
of my plays and operas ; and the foreign goods I sell 
seem no less acceptable than the foreign books I 
translated, Rabelais and Don Quixotte : this the critics 
allow me ; and while they like my wares, they may 
dispraise my writings. But as it is not so well known 
yet that I frequently cross the seas of late, and speak- 
ing Dutch and French, besides oth^r languages, I 
have the convenience of buying and importing rich 
brocades, Dutch atlasses, with gold and silver, or with- 
out, and other foreign silks of .the newest modes and 
best &brics, fine Flanders lace,. linens, aiid pictures, at 
the best hand. This my pew way of trade I have 
fallen into, I cannot better publish than by an appli- 
cation to you. ' My wares are fit only for such as your 
readers; and I would beg of you to ptjiit this address 
in your paper, that those whpse minds^ you adorn may 
take the ornaments for the^; persons and houses from 
me. This, sir, Jtf i may presume to beg it, will be 
the greater favor, as I have lately itceived rich silks 
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and fine lace to a considerable value which will b& 
sold cheap for a quick return, and as I have al^ a 
large stock of other goods. Indian silks were form- 
erly a great branch of our trade ; and since we mUst 
not sell 'em, we must seek amends by dealing in 
others. This, I hope, will plead for one who would 
lessen the number of teasel's of the muses, and who 
suiting his spirit to his circumstances, humbles tho 
poet to exalt the citizen. Like a true tradesman, I 
hardly ever look into any books but tiiose of accompts. 
To say the truth, I cannot, I think, give you a bcttpv 
idea of iny being a downright man of traffic, than by 
acknowledging I oftener read the advertisements 
than the matter of even your paper. I am under a 
great temptation to take this opportunity of admonisli- 
ing other writers to follow my example, and trouble 
the town no more : but as it is my present business 
to increase the number of buyers rather than sellers^ 
I hasten to tell you that I am, Sir, 
Your most humble 

and most obedient servant, 
T Peter Motteux (a).'* 
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By Addison. 

Vita^smmma brevis spem nos vetat inchoart longam* 

HoR. Od. 4. 1. 1. v. 15. 
Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 
And stretch our hopes beyond our years. Crizcb. 

\^ PON takiiyg my seat in a coffee-house I often 
Arayr-the eyes ef the whole room upon me, wh«a in 
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the hottest seasoti of news; andatatime perhaps 
that the Dutch mail is just come in^ they hear me ask 
the coffee-man for his last week's bill of mortalitf . I 
iind that I have been sometimes tai^n on this occa^ 
slon for a parish sexton, sometimes for an undertaker, 
and sometimes for a doctor of physic. In this, how^ 
ever, I am guided by the spirit of a philosopher, as I 
take occasion from hence to reflect upon the regular 
increase and diminution of mankind, and cotisider the 
several' vaiious ways through which we pass from life 
to eternity. I am very well pleased with these week- 
ly admenttions, that bring into my mind such thoughts 
as ought to be the daily entcrtsdhment of every rea- 
sonable creature ; and can consider with pleasure to 
inyself, by which of those deliverances, or, as we 
commonly call them distempers, may possibly make 
liiy escape out of this world of sorrows, into that con* 
dition of existence, wherein I hope to be happier than 
it is possible for me at present to conceive. 

But tliis^isnot all the use I make of the above-men- 
tioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality is in my 
opinion an unansweral)le argument for a providence. 
How can we, without supposing ourselves under the 
constant care of a Supreme Being, give any possible- 
account for that nice proportion which we find in 
every great city, between the deaths and births of its 
inhabitants, and between the number of males and 
that of females who are brought into the world I 
What else could adjust in so exact a manner the re- 
cruits of eveiy nation to its losses, and divide these 
new supplies of people into such equal bodies oifibo^ 
sexes? Chance could never hold the balance widi 
so steady a hand* Were we not cpujBited out by ^. 
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intaiiigent Supemsor, we should sometimes be orer- 
charged with multitudes, and at others waste away 
into a desert; we should be sometimes vifiofiulua vi' 
rorumj as Florus elegantly expresses it, a generation 
qf male€j and at others a species of women, '^o 
may extend this consideration to every species of liv- 
ing creatures, and consider the whole animal world 
as an huge army made up of innumerable corftSy if I 
may use that term, whose quotas have been kept En- 
tire near five thousand years, in so wonderful a man- 
ner, that there is not probably a single species lost 
during this long tract of time. Could we have gene- 
ral bills of moi'tality of every kind of animals, or par- 
ticular ones of every species in each conUnent and 
island, I could almost say, in every wood, marsh, or 
mountain, what astonishing instances would they be 
of that Providence which watches over all its works? 

' I have heard of a great man in the Romish church, 
who upon reading these words in the 5th chapter of 
Gfenesis, « And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years, and he died ; and all 
the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years, and he died ; and aH the days of Methuselah, 
wfere nine hundred and sixty-nine years, and he died ;" 
immediately shut himself up in a convent, and retired 
from the world, as not thinking any thing in this 
life worth pursuing which had not regard to another. 

"The truth of it is, there is nothing in history which 
is so improving to the reader as those accounts which 
we meet with of the deaths of eminent persons, and 
of^ their behavior in that dreadful season. I may 
also add, that there are no parts in history whici^ 
N 2 
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alTect ai«d ple«»e'tbe reader in ao aenaiUe amamifftr 
The reason I Uke to be thb, because tl^re is no otter 
single circumstance in the story of any persofH wbidi 
can possibly be the case of every one who reads it. A 
battle or a tiiumph are conjunctures in which not one 
man in a million is likely to be engaged ; but when 
we see a person at the point of death, we cannot for- 
bear being attratUye to evtfy ^ing he say% or does 
because we are sUr« thi^omo timeor. other we shall, 
ourselvea he ia the same mehouiu^ circumstances^ 
The general, the statesman, or tl^ philosopher, are 
perhaps characters which, w« may never-act in ; but 
the dying man b one whom, sooner or later, we shall^ 
certainly resemble. 

It is perhaps for the ;iame kind of reason, that few 
bodu,. writtetkin English^ have been^so much perused 
as Doctor. Sherlock's discourse upon death; though 
at the same time I must own, that he' who has not pe* 
iiised this excellent piece, has not perhaps read one 
of the strongest persuasives to a religious, life that 
ever was written in any language. 

The consideratioa with which I shall xlose this es« 
say upon death, is one of the mostandent and most 
beaten morals that has beefl recommended to man- 
kind. But its beinf^*^ very common, and so univer- 
sally rcipeived, though it takes away, from it the grace 
of novelty, adds very much to the weight of it, as it 
shews that it foils in with the general sense of man- 
kind. In short, I would have every one considen 
that he is in this IJie nothmg more than a passenger* 
and that he is not to set up his rest here, but to keep 
an attentive eye upon that state of being to which he 
approaches every moment, and which will be for ever 
fixed and permanent.* This single consideratioR 
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would bevsuttriem to extingtiuli the bktemess of ha^ 
tred, the thirst of avarice, and the eruelty of ambition. 

I am^rf-mueh pleased with the passage of Anti- 
phane» a very ancient ^oet, who Itred near a hundred 
]Fear»^ before Socrates, which represents the life of 
man under thisview^ as Lhave hete translated it word 
for^word: " Be* not grie>ved, say* he, above measure , 
for'jAy^deceased friends, ^hej-areno^ead, but have 
onlyr finished that journey whiclvit is necessaiy for 
eveiy oneof4is totake : we mirselves mustgo to that^ 
great idaoe of reception in which they are all of thmn^ 
assembled, and in this general rendezvo«rc^faanldiid 
live together in another state^ol^ being/' 

I think? I have, in a fontier paper, taken notice o^' 
those beautiful metaphors in scripture, where life i»' 
termed a pilgrinnage, and thQse^ who pass through it 
are called* «/ra<2j^r9 and sojourner ^^ ujwn earth, 1< 
shall conclude this with a story which I have son^- 
where read in the^ travels of Sir John Chardin: that 
gentleman, after having told us, that the inns which- 
receive the caravans in Persia, and the eastern coun- 
tries, are called by the nanie of caravansaries^ giveir 
us a relation to the following purpose : , 

A dervise, travelling through Tartary, being arrived 
at the town of Balk, went into ti^ king's palace by- 
mistake, as thinking it to be a public inn or caravan- 
saiy. Haying looked*^ about him for some time^ 1^ 
entered into a long gallery^ where he laid down his 
wallet, and spread his carpet, in order to repose him- . 
«f;lf upon it, after the mimner of the eastern nations. 
He had not been long in this posture before he was 
■discovered by some of die guards, who asked him , 
what was his business in that place ? The .^lervise . 
tojd them he intende4 to take up his night's lof^;in|^ ' 
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ki that <saBicvmskTf. The guas^ let HiH kAw, in » 
Tery a&giy tnaaner, tint the bouse he was in was not 
a-caickvansaiy^ but the king's palace. It h^pened 
that the king htniAelf t>assed through the ^lery 
during this debate, and Smiling at the mi^ake of the 
dtrnrise^ asked htm how he could possibly be so dull 
aanot to distinguish apaiaoe fiedm acaraYansatrf? Sir^ 
says the dfimaCf giTe;nfte I^vjq to ask yoinr majesty a 
quf^stson <>r two. Who .were ^» persons thiU: lodged 
in thift tumse when It was first bUilt ? The king re- 
plied, hit anoettors],' Arid' who^ says the denrise, was 
the. laAt persoBr that lodgcid here I '• The king jrepl^^ 
hU father. And: who is it, ^s thedervise^ that 
l6dgea hereat:pretaentl The king told him^ that it 
tm* &s Mmse^,. And who, says the dervise^ will be 
here after yon i The king aniiwered, the young' firince 
hh «*». "Ah, sir^ said the dervbe, a house that 
changes its inhabitams so often;, and receives such d 
ppifpetual fl^cctStttmof^oestB^is not a palace^ buta/ 
carafTaasary." .... L 
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By Stsblb. From the Letteir-box. 

Projicit amfvllas ei sesquijpedalia verba. 
' . lior.Ars. Poet T. 97. 

76V^tshii$s#€}ttiiginidgigtincI6 Words. " Ro^iSaaibi^. 

HE phtyersy who know I am ^ery nmcb their 
fiiend, take all opp^rttniidey to exprette a gratkude tor 
me fdr being so; • They cOuHnot hare a better occa- 
sioa of ^dWiging me than one which they lately:t6ok 
hold ol; They desirea-my friend' WiH'if^9Htfc<m^ to^ 
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bring me to the reading of a new tpagedy^ ; h is calle# 
the J^^fresaed Mother, I must confess, though some 
days are passed since I enjo3Fed that entertaintn^^ty. 
the passions of the several characters dwell strongly 
upon my imagination ; and I congratulate the age, 
that they are at last to see H*utli and human life re- 
presented in the incidents which concern heroes ao^^ 
heroines. The style, of the play is such, as becomes 
those of the first education, and the sentiments worthy 
those of the highest figuie. It was a most exquisite 
pleasure to me, to observe real tears drop from the 
eyes of those who had long made it their profession, 
to dissemble afflicUon; and die player, who read, fre* - 
quently throw down the book, till he had given vent 
to the humanity which rose in him at some irresistable 
touches of the imagined sorrow. We have seldom 
had any female distress on the stage, which did netj 
upon cool examination, appear to flow from the weakv 
ness rather than the misfortune of the person repre- 
sented : but in this tragec^. you^ ave not entertained' 
with the ungovemed passions of such |is are enamor- 
ed of each other merely as they are men and women, 
but their regards are founded upon high conceptions 
of cadi other's virtue and merit; and the character 
which gives name to the play, is one who has behaved 
herself with heroic virtue in the most important cir-i- 
eumstances of a female fife, those of a wi^, a widows 
and a mother. If there be those whose minds have 
been too attentive upon the a^rs of life, to have anjr^ 
notion of the passion of love in such extremes as are 
known only to particular tempers, yet in the ^d)ove- 
mentioned considerations, the sorrow of the heroii^ 
will move even the generality of mankind. Domestic 
i^es co^ern atl the world; mi tketm ii ^q one Uv{% 
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kig who is not int^reated that Andromachie sbcmldbc 
an imitable character. The generous affection tp the 
memory of her deceased husband, that tender care 
for her son, which is eyer heightened with the con? 
sideration of his father, and these regards preserved 
in spite of being tempted with the possession of the 
highest greatness, are what cannot but be venerable 
even to such an audience as at preseint frequents the 
English theatre. My friend fftU Honeycomb com- 
mended several tender things that were said, and told 
me they were very genteel ; but whispered me, that 
he feared the piece was not busy enough for the pre- 
sent taste. To supply this, he recommended to the 
players to be veiy careful in their scenes, and above 
all things, that every pan should be perfectly new 
dressed. I was very glad to find that they: did not ne- 
glect my friend's admonition, because there are a 
great many in this class of criticism who may be gi»in- 
^d by it; but indeed the truth is, that as^to the worl^ 
itself, it is every where nature. The persons arc of 
the highest quality in life, even that of princes; but 
their quality is not represented by the poet, with ^- 
fiections that guards and waiters should follow them 
in every scene, but their grandeur appears in great- 
ness of sentiment, flowing from minds worthy their 
condition. To make a character truly great, this au- 
thor understands that it should have its foundation in 
superior thoughts and maxims of conduct. It is very- 
certain, that many an honest woman would make no 
difHculty, though she had been the wife of Hector, for 
yie sake of a kingdom, to marry the enemy^ cTf her 
husband's, family and country ; and indeed who can 
deny but: she might be still an honest woman, but no 
heroine? That may be defensibk, nay laudablei kk 



ene tharacter, which would be inf the highest degree 
e:Rfk€^cmi&b1e in another. When Cato Utkends kill- 
^^bhnfselfy* Cottmd, a 'Roman of otdlnaty qutdity and 
«h$Eraet<TyNdid the same^hing^ upon whkh one said, 
siti&ifigy ^Cotdus might have lived, though Cesar has 
seized the Roman liberty.'* Gottius*s condition might 
have been the same, let things at the upper end df 
the world pass as ^ey would. What is further very 
extraordinary in this work is, that the persons are all 
of them laudable, and their misfortunes arise rather 
frDxm unguarded virtue than propensity to vice. The 
town^has an opportunity of doing itself justice in sup- 
porting the representations of passion, sorrow, indig- 
nation, even despair itself, within the rules of decen- 
cy, honor, and good-breeding : and^ince there is no 
«ne can flsi,tter himself his iife will be alw&js foitunate, 
they may here see sorrow, asjthey would wish to bear 
it whenever jt arrives. 

^' Mr.'^ Spectator, 

<< I am appointed to act a part in the new tragedy call- 
ed The Distressed Mother : It is the celebrated grief 
oT" Orestes which I am to personate: but I shall not 
act it as I ought; for I shall feel it too intimately to 
be able to utter it. I was last night repeating a para- 
graph to myself) which I took to be an expression of 
rage, and in the middle of the sentence tliere wjis :a 
stroke of self-pity which quite unmanned me. .Be 
pleased, Sir, to print this letter, that, when JL am op- 
pressed in this manner at such an interyalj.a certain 
part of the audience may not think I am out; and'I 
hope with this allowance to do it to satisfaction. I 
am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

G«0 ROE POWEX.I..'* 
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^Mr, SFBCTAT0B9 

<^A8 IwaswaHdngt'otiierdfliriii the P4r4E,I«aira 

(•Blkwutfi with a veiy »boft -fiioe { I detii^ i» kwfw 

i^hether it i^M ywi. Pray k^bnn mt^a iKMik«»ffiiii 

caa^kftt I become the most hen»e Hecfttista's ritld»t 

Y<au* humble aerfimt to commM^U 

SortfiA?' 

• "Dear Madam, 

^< It is not me yon are in love with, for I was very illj 
and kept my chamber all that day. 

Your most humble servantf 
T The Spectator," 
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By Addisov. 

— -C^i plura mient in carmine, non egopauois 
Cfffendar maculisj quas aui incuria fudit^ 
Aut humana parum caut natura*^— 

HoR. Ars. Poet t« ^I. 

But in a poem elegantly writ, 

I wilt ncft quarrel with a flight mutAe, 

Such as 4m iiatare'» frailty majr exouse, 

RoteomiioM. 

JL HAVE now considered Milton's Paradise Lost 
under those four great heads of the fable, the charac- 
ters, the sentiments, and the language ; and have shewn 
that he excels, in general, under each of these heads. 
I hope that I have made several discoveries which 
may appear new even to those who are versed in crit- 
ical learning. Were I indeed to choose my readers, 
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by whose judgment I would stand or fall, they should 
not be such as are acquainted only with the French 
URd Italian cntics, but also with the ancient'and mod- 
em w1k> have written in either of the tooned hmgua* 
ges. Above all, I would have them well versed In the 
Gre^ and Latin poets, without which a.man very of- 
ten fancies that he understands a critic^ when in real- 
ly he does not comprehend his meaning. 

It is in <uiticism, as in all other sciences and spec- 
ulations ; one who brings with him any imp xit no- 
tions and observations which he has made in hb read- 
ing of the poets will find his own reflections methodis- 
ed and explained, and perhaps several little hints that 
had passed in his mind peiiected and improved in the 
works of a good critic ; whereas one who has not these 
previous lights is very often an utter stranger to what 
he reads,^and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient, that a man, %vho sets up for a 
judge in criticism^ should have perused the aiuthors 
above-mentioned, unless he. has also a clear and lo^- 
cal head. Without this talent, he is perpetually puz* 
zled and^erplexed amidst his own blunders, mistakes 
the sense of those he would confute, or, if he chances 
to think light, does not know how to convey his 
thoughts to another with clearness and perspicuity. 
Atistotle, who was the best critic, was also one of the 
best logicians that ever ^E^peared in tlie world. 

Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Undei*standing would 
be thought a very odd book for a man to make liim- 
self master o^ who would get a reputation by critics^ 
writings; tliough at the same time it is very certain 
that an author who has iH>t leanied the art of distin- 
guishbg between words and thbgs, and <^ rangduag 

Vol.. V. O 
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his thoughts and setting them in proper liglits, tt^ait- 
ever notions he msey have wiU lose himself in confe-^ 
8k>¥i and obscuntf. I might further observe> thtt 
diere is not a Greek or Latin critic who has not shewn, 
erfin in the style of his ciiticism^ that he was a mdx« 
t^r of all the ele^ce and delieaty of Ms natire 
tongue. 

The truth of it is, there Is toothing ttMe ab&ur^ 
than for a man to set up for a dlitic, nHthoUt a gtxxi 
Mftight liito fiill the parts of learning; ^v^etcismimy^f 
those who have endeavored to finalize themselvtes 
by wotks of this nature atiiong our EngHsSi wrt^en^ 
are not only dtefective ki llie above^^ondoned^artieu-' 
Ttrs, but ptbMj discover bf the plli^ttifefr whicfa ^h^ 
make use o^ and by thehr confused way of tanking) 
that they are fiot acquainted wHh tht most eoMHfOiik 
and ^oiH&Mtf sfeHtt^ms of arte Md seife^mies. A i&» 
getiersa tut^ft extracted out of the fttitch authors^^th 
a cert^ cant of wd^ds, has sometimths set up> an iMi- 
terftte W^ty Wrket i^tik^rmist jit^eious and Ibrmida- 
Me cHdc. 

On^ grettt maiOcy by lirkich^^ 'tite^ di^C^V^ a ciit^ 
k irho habi n^ilber tkst^ii«t^I^t1iki|5 k this, tintt hio 
sekiom v^litufes topraitfe sMy fistaiBlige In anaudior 
which has not beofL before received aind ap^lsuded by 
the public, smd that hh erttkijim tarm %holly tq^ kit- 
tle &ults and err6rB. IMn patf, of a cHde is so ¥««y 
^aqrto succeed in, that we fthd tfwf bfdinaery/reiklery 
upon thb piitdishing of a new poem, 'his wit and ill tm' 
ixLvb ^notxgh to turn seVfetal pas^gesof it into irlifi- 
cule, &nd "^ry often in the #%ht pkee. l^m Afh 
Ih^^ hsisv<^'^re«ailMy renttbrfctdin thc»8etir#d<^ 
«bme*'U»es5 
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" £|iroc^ Ii)» itniw9> Q^on the surface flow 

He wbo would search for pearls ipust dive below." 

A true critic ought to dwell rather updn excelkn- 
bies than imperfections, to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and communicate to the world such 
things as are worth their observation. The most ex- 
quisite words and finest strokes of an author are thosii 
which very often appear the most doubtful and except- 
ionable to a man who wants a relish for polite learning ; 
and they are these, which a sour undistinguishing critic 
generally attacks with the greatest violence. Tully ob- 
Bcrves, that it is very easy to brand or fix a mark upon 
what he calh verbum ardensj or, as it may be render- 
ed inta English, a glovfin^ bold exftression^ and to 
turn it into ridicule by a cold ill-patured criticism. A 
little wit is oqually capable of expressing a beauty, 
imdof i^gravating a &uU; and though such a treat-> 
tnent of an author ni^tur^ly produces indignation ip 
the min^ of an und^rs^ding reader, it ha« however its 
^llbct among the generality of those whose hands it 
falls intp ; the rabble of mankind being very apt to 
think tha^t every tfiing which is laughed at, ifirith any 
mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a 
critic, as it rather preji|dices the rei^der then cotivin- 
ces him, an4 is capable of making a beauty, as well as 
a blemiM^ the subjept of derisipn. A man who can- 
jipt write with wit on a proper subject is dulj ^d stu- 
pid ; but one who shews it in ap imprpper place is as 
impertin^t and absurd. Be^^des, a ni^n who has the 
ffift 6f ridicule is apt to find &ult with any thmg that 
give* him an opportunity of exerting his beloved ta- 
lent, and very often censures a passage, not because 
there is any &ttlt initi but because be can be merry 
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upon it Sach kinds of pleasantly are very unfiiir 
and disingenuous in works of criticism, in which the 
greatest masters, both ancient and modern, have al- 
ways appeared with a serious and instructive air. 

As I intend in my next paper to shew the defects ia 
Milton's Paradhe Lost^ I thought fit to premisetbese 
few particulars, to the end that the reader may know 
I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful work, and that I 
shall just point at the imperfections, without endea- 
vouring to inflame them with ridicule. I must also 
observe with Longinus, that the productions of a great 
genius, with many lapses and inadvertencies, are in- 
finitely preferable to the works of an inferior kind of 
author, which are scrupulously exact, and confornia- 
ble to all the rules of correct writing. 

I shall conclude this paper with a story out of Boo- 
colini, which sufHciently shews us the opinion that 
judicious author entertained of the sort of critics J 
have been here mentioning. A famous critic (says 
he) having gathered together all the faults of an enoi- 
nentpoet, made a present of them to Apollo ; who 
received them very graciously, and resolved to make 
the author a suitable return for the trouble he had been 
at in collecting them. In order to this, he set before 
him a sack of wheat, as it had been just threshed out 
of the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the com, and lay it aside by itself. The critic 
applied himself to the task with great industry and 
pleasure : and after having made the due separation 
was presented by ApoUo with the chaff for his pains. 

h 
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litafriy quiequid agit:, qmquo vestigia jftBCtil, 
Componit furtifHy substquitnr que decor - 

TiBiJL. EI«g. «. L 4. ¥. 8. 
Wbate'cor she does, wbeieVr h»r steps j»he bend«> 
Grace on each action silently atteuds. 

jf\S no one can be said to enjoy health, who is only 
not 'sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome 
and invigorating principle, which will not suffer him 
to reniain idle, but still spurs him on to action ; so in 
the practice of every virtue, there is some additional 
grace required, to give a claim of excelling in thb or 
that particular action. A diamond may want polishing, 
tjiou^h the value may be still intrinsically the same ;^ 
aiMj the same good m*y be done with different decrees 
of lustre. Np man should be contented with himself 
Ijiat he barely does well, but he should perform eveiy 
tiung in the best and mo^t becoming manner that be 
is able. 

Tully tells uSvh^ wrote his book of Office^, because 
^ere was no time pf life in which some correspoii* 
^ent duty might not be practised ; nor is there a duty 
■^rithout a certain decency accompanying it, by which 
jB very virtue it Js joined to will seem to be doubled. 
.Another may do the same things and yet the actio^i' 
lyant that air and beauty which distinguish it from 
ptb^r^ ; lijse that inimitable synshine Titian is said to 
bave diffiiscd over bis •landscapes ; which denotes^ 
2 
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them hby and has betn alwi|r».uaiBq^iadkdby any other 
person. 

There is no one action in which this quality I am 
speaking of will be more sensibly perceired^ than in 
granting a request^ or doing an office of kindness^ 
Mumius, by his way of consenting to a benefiiction^ 
shall make it lose its name ; while Carus doubles tire 
kindness and the obligation : from the first, the deu*^ 
red request drops indeed at last, but from so doubtfU 
a browr, that the obliged has almost as much reason to 
resent the manner of bestowing it, as to be thankful for 
the £iYour itself. Carus invites with a pleasing air, 
to give him an opportunity of doing an act of human- 
ity, meets the petition half way, and consents to a re- 
quest with a couuten^ce which praclaims the satis- 
finction of his mind in assisting the distressed. 

The decency then that is to be observed in fiberatt* 
ty seems to consist in its being performed with sudi 
cheerfulness, as may express the godlike pleasure to 
be met with in obliging one's fellow creatures ; ^t 
may shew good nature and benevolence ov^rfibwed, 
and do not, as in some men, run upon the tih, and taste 
of the sediments of a grutching, incommunicative 
^position« 

Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum is 
to be preserved in the bestowing our good offices, I 
will illustrate it a little by an example drawn fram pri- 
vate life, which carries with it such a profusion of 
liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing but the 
liumanity and good nature which accompanies it. It 
is. a letter of Pliny, which I shall here translSate, be- 
cause the action will best appear in its first dress of 
thought, without any foreign or ambitious ornaments. 
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PLINY TO QUINTIUAN. 

« Though I am fulljT acquainted with the content- 
ment and just moderation of your mind| and the con- 
fibrmity the education you ha/e given your daughter 
i>ear^ to your own character ; yet since she is suddenly 
to he married to a person of distinction, whose figure 
in the world makes it necessary for her to he at a 
more than ordinary expence in clothes and equipage 
suitable to her husband's quality; by which, though 
lier intiinsic worth be not augmented, yet will it tc- 
ceive both ornament and lustre ; and knowing your 
estate to be as moderate as the riches of your mind 
are abundanti I must challenge to myself some part 
. of the burden*; and as a parent of your child, I pre- 
sent her with twelve hundred arid fifty crowns towards 
thcfse expences ; which sum had been much larger, 
liadnot I feared the smallness of it would be the 
greatest ioducunent with you to accept of it. Fare- 
well.'* 

Thus should a bene&ction be done with a goo4 
grace, and shine in the strongest point of light ;^ it 
should not only answer all the hopes and exigencies 
of the receiver, but even out-run his wi^es. It is. 
this happy manner of behavior which adds ne^ 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art and nature, 
which otherwise would be rather distasteful than a- 
grecable. Without it, valor would degenerate into 
brutality, learning into pedantry, and the gcntcelest 
demeanor into affecUtion. Even religicm itself, un- 
less decency be the handm^d which wwts uppn her, 
is apt to make people appear guilty of sourness apd 
ill-humor: but this shews virtue in her first original 
form, adds a comeliness to rcfigioni and gives its 
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professors the]ug(fi«t uUe to the l>eauty of holiness. 
A man faWy instructed in this art, may assume a thou^ 
sand ^apes, and please in all ; lie maf dp a thousand 
ikctions shall beciHne none other hot himself; not that 
the things themselves are different) but the manner 
of dcHiig them. 

If you examine each feature by itself, Agkuita and 
Caliclea are equally handsome , but take them im the 
wholei and you cannot sufler the compariaon ; the 
•ne is full of numberless nameUas grafie9> the other 
of as many oamekss &uks. 

The comeUness of person, and the decency of bt' 
havior, add infimte weight to what is pronom^ced by 
any one. 'Tis the wsmt 'of iliis that o^ften makes the 
rebukes and advice of old rigid persons ef no effect, 
and leave a displeasure in the minds of those ^ey afle 
directed to: but yetith and beauty) if accempttified 
with a graceful and becoming severity, is t)f fDighl)f 
force Jto ndse, even in the most profligate, « sense 9f 
shame. In Milton, the devil ia never described a^ 
Earned but once, and that at lihe rebuke of abeauteoua^ 
angel.. 

'So sp»k6 fbe cbcrub ; tnd ids ^nve cdH die, 
S«¥erein youthful l»eAiKy> «^e4 grftots 
Invincible : aWb*cl -tbe devil stood* 
And feU how »wful goodness is, and saw 
' Virtue in lier owp shape how lovely! saw, . 
And pined his loss* 

Hie <are of doing nothing unbeconung has accoae- 
^anied die greatest minds to dieir last momeati. 
They avoided even an indecent posture in the very 
article of death* Thus Cassar gathered his robe g- 
boiit hbn, (batlie might net fall in a mmM^ wi^*- 
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comitig of himself; and the greatest cbneernihat ap* 
peared Ib the behavkir ff Lvcretia, when she stabbed 
herself, was, that her body should lie in an attitude 
worthy the mind which had inhabited it. 

■ Ne non procumbat hontsle^ 

Extfma hac eiiam cur a cadentts trat 

Ovid. Fast. K 3. r. S33. 

Twas her last thought how decently te falU 

« Mr. Spectator, 

<< I am a young woman without a fortune; but of m 
rery high mind : that is, good sir, I am to\he last de« 
gree proud and vain. I am ever railing at the rich) 
for doing things which, upon. search into my hearty I 
find I am only angry at because I cannot do the same 
myself. I wear the hooped petticoat, and am all in 
calicoes when the finest are in silks. It is a dreadful 
thing to be poor and proud ; therefore, if you please^ 
A lecture on that subject for the satisfaction of 
Your uneasy humble servant^ 

JeZEBELj, 

Ko. 293. TUESDAY, February 5, 1 712. 

By Addison. 

Xtount ya^ v^^wn ovfAfAax^ '^^X^ Erag. Vet. Poet^ 
The prudent still hare fortune on their side. 

X HE famous Gratian (•), in his little book where- 
in he lays down maxims for a man's advancing him.* 
. self at court, advises his reader to associate himself 
with the fortunate, and to shun the company of the un- 
fortunate J whichi notwithstanding the baseness of the 
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ful in i| forthw* whp fwk.lhftp M^erest m th^ iwrl* 
It b Q^:|Mn.% gfc^t 9fift of vbat we,ftril good or lU 
fortune, rises out of rig^ or wifQPg me^^res 9fA 
scliemes of life. Wh^ I bear a bw» cpnaplaia of 
his being unfomwato in all lus undertakings I 
•hmwctty suspect kim for a very weak man in his af- 
feirs. In conformity with this way of thinking, Car- 
,dinal Richlieu used to say, that unfortunate and im- 
prudent were but two words for the same thing. As 
Ihe Cardinal himself had a great »h(«^ boA of pru- 
dence and good-fortune, his famous antagonist, the 
Count d'Olivarez was disg^raeed at the court of Mad» 
rid, because it was alledged against him that ho had 
ttever any success in his undertakings. This, say* an 
eminent author, was intfirec^j^ accusing him of impru- 
dence. 

€^^m rocQmmended Pompoy to th# Romans for 
their general uposi three accouAts> as he was a maa 
of courage, conduct, JUid good fortune. It was, per- 
l&^pt^ for the reason above-mentioned, namely, that a 
series of good fortune supposes a prudent manage- 
ment in the person whom it befalls, that not only Syl- 
la the dictator, but §ever^l ^f ^he Rq«wiu eng^perpr^ 
as is still to be seen upon their medals, among their 
other titles, give themeelves that oifelix or fortunate. 
The Heathens, indeed, seem to have valued a man 
more for his good fortune than for any other quality ; 
which I think is very natural for those who havf qq^ 
. a strong- belief pf another world. For how ca^ I con- 
ceive a man crowned with mfiny distinguishing bles^» 
ings, that has not some e^^traordinary fund of merijf 
s^pd perfection in himj which lies open tp the Si^- 
px^me eye, thpu^perh^p? 1% i§ net di^c^vered by ^ 



dbservflftidn^wliat istftfe reason Hbffter^s ftnd VlrgiFs 
herc^eft ^ hdt fortta a resolution, or strfke n blow, 
WhMotrt A* CtiWduet and dii^ectioH of s<:^«5 deity * 
itettbtlcss, becausethe poets 'feSte^Btifd it the greatfest 
honor to be favored bfthe gtJda^ and ^lon^ lit the beat 
-way of praising a man was to rfcconftr those fevors* 
. Which natutUly hnplied ah extt«»ordinaiy merit in th^* 
j^^on on whom they destettded. 

Those who beKcVe a future «tJttte of rewards and 
punishments act very absurdly, if they foi-m their o* 
Anions of a man*s merit from his succdsises. But cer- 
^nly, if iKJhou^ the whole circle of otfr being was 
etwicluded bet^e^ &Ar births and ^fea^hfe, I shouM 
thitfk amati's gbod-fortttfte the measure and standard 
0f hii reatttierit, since Providence w«dQW have «oop- 
pbitunityof rewarding his virtue i^d perfections but 
in the present Hfe. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies 
under the pressure of misfortunes, has reason to cr^ 
€Wt, m they s^ Brutus did a little before his ^eAh, 
^ O virtue i I have worshipped thee as a substs^tial 
^ood, but i find thdu art an enipty nariie.'* 

But to rettiim to our flvst:>poim: though pr^ence 
ddes undoubtedly in a great measure produce our 
good or ill Cbrtune in the world, it is certain there are 
many ur^foreseen accidents md occurrences, whicli 
veiy ofteu pervert the fi^pst schemes that can be lai4 
by human wisdom. << The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.'* Nothing lesf 
than^ infinite wisdom can have an absolute command 
over fottune ; the highest degree of it which man can 
possess is by ik) means pqiual to fortuitous ev^ts, and 
to such contingencies as may arise in the prosecution 
of our ai&irs. Nay, M Y^W <'ften happei^s, that pm* 
d<mce^ w^ch has always ia^ it a great^nuctiare «f xaUf 
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tion, hlndtrt a auoi firom bea«i^ so fiMtiii»lo as h^, 
inight p oi M bl y iMve baaa wklioiit it. A peffcm who 
only «iin»«t wlmt is likely to suco^od, and foUows 
dosely the dictates of humaB prudeacC) never me^s, 
with those great and imfereseeii successes, which are 
I often the effect of a sanguine temper, or more hofipf 
fashness; and this perhaps maj he the reason, that 
according to the common observationi fortuncj like 
other females, delights rather in &Toring the young 
than the old. 

Upon the whole, wice man is so short-sighted a 
creatui*e, andUie accidents which may haf^ento him 
so various, I caimiot but 1^ of Dr. Tillotson's opinion 
in another case, that were there any doubt of a Provi> 
dence, yet it certunly would be very deurable there 
should be such a Being of infinite wisdcun and good- 
ness, on whose direction we might rely in the con- 
duct of human life. 

It i^ a great presumption to ascribe our successes to 
our own management, and not to esteem ourselves 
upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of Hea- 
yen, than the acquisition of our own prudence. I am 
very well pleased with a medal which was struck by 
Queen Eliaabeth a Iktle after the defeat of the invin- 
cible Armada, to perpetuate the memory of that ex- 
traordinary event. It is well known how the king of 
Spain, and others who were the enemies of that 
gt^t princess, to derogate fv^m her glory, ascribed 
the ruin of their fleet rather to the violence of storms 
and tempests, than to the bravery of the English. 
Qtleen Elisabeth, instead of laoking vpon thb as a 
diminution of her honor, valued herself upon such a 
signal favor of Provi^nce ; ind accordingly, in the 

-^rse of the medatabore-menticniedi has represent- 
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one ftmaneiv mth itm r«9igmi» Ineoi^iAiMi, .^^plnMfr 

they were scattered/* 

It k i^msi^d <^ arfnnofis C^reeimi general, vfetfse 
name I cannot at present recc^ect (*), and wM h^ 
been a{>articular fitvorite of fortune, that upon recount* 
ing his victories among liis friends, he added «t the 
end of seTend grentacdons, j^if in tkh Fbrtune Jkad 
no 9hmre, After which it is obscrred in histoiy, that 
he never prospered in any thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedness of otxr own abiK 
ities, are ver3r shocking and offensive to men of sense 
and virtue ; we may be sure they are highly displeas* 
ing to that Being who delights in an humble mindf 
and, by several of his dispensations, seems purposely 
to shew us that our own schemes or prudence have 
no share in our advancements. 

Since on this subject I have ali'eady admitted seve- 
ral quotations which have occurred to my memory up- 
on writing this paper, I will conclude it with a little 
Persian fable. A drop of water fell out of a cloud 
into the sea, ahd finding itself lost in such an immen« 
aity of fluid matter, broke out into the folio wii^g re- 
flection : ** Alas ! what an Inconsiderable creature 
am I in this prodigious ocean of waters ; my existence 
b of no concern to the universe ; I am reduced to a 
kind of nothing, and am less than tlie least of the 
works of God.** It so happened that an oyster, which 
lay in the neighborhood of^is drop, chanced to gape 
and swallow it up in the midst of this its humble so- 
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lUoqiiy. TlMdbap»HiftUift&bkyJar4i«raiil.%)u]to 
hiurdfiiiiog is Uie shftlU till by d^rees it wf».]%«ii«d 
kit0 a,p«arl> wiuch £»Uifig inio the Iniida oC a diver, 
after a lo^g series of adventures, is at present that&- . 
nap«8 p^iurl wbich is fixed on the top of the Persian 
diadem. • L. 
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By Steslk. 

Difficile est plurimum virtutem revereri gut semper 
Sfcundafortuna sit usus. Tull. ad Herenniam. 

The man who is always fortunate cannot easily have a great reve- 
rence for virtae. 

XNSOLENCE is the crime of all others which every 
man is most apt torailajt ; and yet there is one respect 
in which almost all men living are guilty of it, and that 
is in the case of laying greater value upon the gifts of 
fortune than we ought. It is here in England come 
into our very language, as a propnety of distinction, to 
say when we would speak of persons to their advant* 
age, they are people of condition. There is no doubt but 
the proper use of riches implies that a man should ex- 
ert all the good qualities imaginable : and if we mean 
by a man of condition or quality, one who, according to 
the wealth he is master of, shews himself just, bene- 
ficent, and cliaritable, that term ought very deserved- 
ly to be had in the highest veneration ; but when 
wealth is used only as it is the support of pomp and 
luxury, to be rich is very far fnan bekig a recommen* 
• datien t<i honour and respect. It is indeed the gi^at* 
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tmt infsbhmce imdgiftable, in a ci-eature who would fbcl 
the extremes of thirst and hunger, if he did not prc- 
▼cnt hk app^thes before they call upon him, to be 
so fergetM ^ the common necessities of human na- 
- twe, as^ ner^ to cast an eye upon the poor and mfe- 
df. the fellow who escaped fmm a ship which struck 
upon a rock in the west, and joined with the country- 
peo]^ to destroy his brother sailors, and make her a 
'wreck, was thought a most execrable creature : but 
does not every man who enjoys the possession of what 
.he naturally wants, and is unmindful of the unsuppli- 
ed distress of other men, betray the same temper of 
mind ? When a man looks about him, and with regard 
to riches and poverty beholds some drawn in pomp 
and equipage, and they and their very servants with 
,im air of scorn and tiiumph overlooking the multitude 
that pass by them ^ and, in tlie same street, a creature 
of the same make crying out in the name of all that 
is good and sacred to behold his misery, and give him 
some supply against hunger and nakedness ; who 
would believe these two beings were of the same spe- 
eies ? But so it is, that the consideration of fortune 
. has taken up all our minds, and, as I have often com- 
plained^ .poverty and riches stand in our imaginations 
.in the places of guilt and innocence. But in all sea- 
. sons there will be some instances of persons who have 
semis too large to be taken with popular prejudices, 
and while the rest of mankind are contending for su- 
periority in power and wealth, have their thoughts 
tbent upon the necessities of those below them. The 
diaiity schools, which have been erected of late years, 
: are the greatest instances of public spirit the age 
has produced.: bjat indeed when we consider how long 
tlmson of beneficence has been on foot, it is rathct 
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from the f •od managemeBt of thfMie j|wtili;^e»s» 
than from the mmber or vakie oC the ben^aistiGii^ Ao 
them, that tbejr make to great afigure. Ome would 
tHnk h impoaaible, that b the a|iaGe^{oiMain jnoan 
there shotUd not hare be^i ive ^ottaapd fKraada he- 
stowed in gifts thb way, nor uxteeii hosdrai ehildrea, 
includiiig males and fomides^ put otit to metheda of 
Industry. It is not allowed me to wfOBk of luxmy 
andiblty- widi the sereve s|>mt they desenre ; I aMl 
only therefore say, I shaUveiy readily <xmipoaiid widi 
any lady in a hoop^petticoat, if she gives the pskeof 
one half yard of the si& towards olothiagi feeding, 
and instructing ah innocent helpless creature of her 
own sex in one of these schools. The consciotts- 
neas of such an action will give her feauires a nobler 
life on this illustrious day t^a^n aU the jewels that can 
hang in her hair, or can be clustered ki iier bosom« 
It AYOuld be uncourtly to speak in harsher words to 
* the fair, but to men one may take a little more free- 
dom. It is monstrous how a mwi can lire with so 
little reflection as to &icy he is not in a condidoti 
very unjust and ^sproportioncd to the rest of man- 
kind, while lie enjoys wedth, and exerts no benero- 
lence or bounty to others. As for this particular oc- 
casion of those schools, there cannot any offer more 
worthy a generous mind. Would you do an hand- 
some thing without return ? Do it for an in&nt tiMtt 
is not sensible of the obHgation. Would you do it 
for public good ? Do it for one who wiM be an honest 
artificer. Would you do it for the sake of Heaven? 
Give it to one who shall be instructed in Hie worship 
of him for whose sake you gave it. It is meddnks a 
most laudable institution this, if it were of no othet 
^-expectation than that of producing a race of good and 
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ufctfol •erva&tfly n^io ifrlU have more than a UberaU» a 
religious education. W^at would not a man doy in 
common prudence, to lay out in purchase of one a- 
bout him, who would add to all his orders be gave, 
tiMi weight of the commandments to enforce an pbe- 
^ence to them ? For one who would consider his 
master as his &ther, his friend^^^nd- bene&ctoi*» upon 
easy terms, and in expectation of no other return but 
modemte wages and gentle usage ? It is the com« 
mon vice of children to run too much among the 
servants; from such as are educated in the^ places 
. tkl^f would see nothing but lowliness in the servant, 
.which would not be disingenuous in the child. AU 
tbe ill offices and defamatory whispers which take 
their birch from domestics, would be prevented, if 
•this charity could be made universal ; and a good man 
might have a knowledge of the whole life of the per- 
sons he designs to take into his house for his own 
service, or that of his family or children, long before 
they were admitted. This would create endearing 
dependencies ; and the obligation would have a pater- 
nal air in the master, who would be relieved from 
much care and anxiety by the gmtitude and dili« 
gence of an humble friend attending him as his ser- 
vant.^ I Ml into this discourse from a letter sent to 
me, to give me notice that fifty boys would be clothed, 
and take their seats (at the charge of some generous 
bene&ctors) in St. Bride's church on Sunday next. 
I wish I could promise to myself anything which my 
correspondent seems to expect from a publication of 
it in this paper; for there can be nothing added to 
what so many excellent and learned men have said 
on this occasion. But that there may be something; 
P 3 
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here which would moTe a generous mind, like that of 
him who wrote to me, I shall transcribe an handsome 
paragraph of Dr. Snap's sermon on these charities, 
which my correspondent inclosed with his letter. 

^ The wise proridence has taoply compensated die 
disadvantages of the poor and ind^;ent} in wanting 
many of the convehiences of this life, by a more abiiii* 
dant provision for their happiness in the next Had 
they been higher tx>m, or more richly endowed, they 
would have wanted this manner of education, of wlttth 
those only ei^joy the benefit who are low enough to 
submit to it ; whek« they have such advantiiges witii- 
qut money and witbout price, as the rich caanot pur- 
chase with it Thk learning whidi is gtv«n is gene- 
rally more edifying to them dukn Uiat wM^is s^d t^ 
others : thus do they become more exalt^ in good- 
ness by being depressed in fortune; aod^ieir poyer- 
tv is, in reality, their preferment." T 
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No. 295. THURSDAY, February 7, 1712. 

By Addisoh. 

Prodiga non sentit pereufUemfitmina cmsum : 
At velui tschaustd rediinvus puilulet arcd 
Nummus^ 4r ^ P^f^o semper tollatur acervOy ^ 

Non unquam reputat^ quanH sibt gnudia constant, 

Jinr.Stta.T.361. 
But mtn^oAmA, thtt netvr knows a meta, ^ 
0o«ml» tiM dftgi th6iF fudring fortone* dmia : 
Hoorly tliejgife^aad iptDd, «»dwa$te» a^ wear. 
And aimk no plea«iire can hp bought too ^oar^ 

Dbtdbh. 

<^ Mr. Sp«ci?Axax9 

** T 

X AM turned of my great cUmaGteric, and am 
naturally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen 
years ago I was married, for my sins, to a young wo* 
Hian of a good &mily, and of an high spirit ; but 
could not bring her to close with me before I had en- 
tered into a treaty with her longer than that of the 
grand alliance^. Among oth^r articles, it was thereia 
stipulated, that she should have 4001. a-year fory^'n* 
monsy ; which I obliged myself to pay quarterly into 
the hands of one who acted as h^r plenipotentiary in 
that affidr. I^have ever since religiouslyobserved my 
j^in this solenpoi agreement. Npw, sir, sa it is, that 
the lady has had several ctuldren »nce I i^arried 
her i to which, if. I should predit our malicious neigh* 
borsy her. fiin-money has not a little contributed. The 
^ducatipjiof these, my children, who, contrary to my 
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expectadon^ are born to me ererf year^ strak^is me 
so much, that I hare begged their mother to fre^ me 
fvom the obligation of the aboye-mentioned fiin-mo- 
netfj that it may go towards making a provision for her 
fionily. This proposal makes her noble biood swell 
in her reins, insomuch that findkig me a little tardy 
in her last quarter's payment, she threatens every 
day to arrest me; and proceeds so far as to tell me, 
tHkt if I do not do her justice, I ^all die in a gad. 
To tills she addS) when her passkui will let her lorgue 
calmly, thi^ she has several play-debts on her hand,, 
which must be discharged very suddenly, and that she^ 
cannot lose her money' as becomes a wonaanof her 
£ishion, if she makes me any abatetnent in this article. 
I hope, Sir, you will take an occasion from hence, to 
give your opinion upon a subject which you have not 
yet touched, and infonn us if there are any precedents 
for this usage among our ancestors ; or whether 
you find any mention oi fiin'money in Grotius,.Puf- 
fendorf, or any other of the Civilians. 

Tarn ever »the humWest of your admirers, 

JosiAH Fr£&ble, Esq.** 

As there is no man living wlio is a more professed 
advocate for the fair sex thsHi myself, so there is nolle 
that would be more untvilling to invade anyof their 
ancient rights aiid privileges : but as the doctrine of 
pin-money is of a very late date, unknown to our 
great-grandmothers, and not yet received by manyof 
our modem ladies, I think it is for th6 interest of both 
sexes to keep it from spreadin g. . 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mistaken 
where he intimates, that the supplying a man's wife 
-mih pin-money is furnishing her with arms against 



l>bM^ ittidia amaimer beccinuig aooeMiiyto Jhis 
own^dionor. We may indeed generally obteeme, 
^ittt in proporti<ai aa a .woaun la jnlH« tir letaifaeaud- 
fiiW andiier kudbaad aduuiced in jtarUf ahe^standa in 
BMdof agteaterorleaaiiundker of /unhand upon a 
treaty of mapiiage viaes or fidla in her demand ac« 
trmilmgly. It mustlilcowii^ be owned, iim y gh tqimii- 
•ty-in a mi^reaa doea very mUeh infiaopie tfaia aotide 
In the marriage reckoning. *^ 

'But iHtere the age and circmnsiaacea oi both par- 
tiea are pretty much npona level, I cannot but iMA 
die insisting upon fdn^^money is very extraordinary; 
and yet we find several matches broken off upon ^a 
very head. What would a foreigner, or one who is a 
stranger to this practice^ think of a lover that fd*- 
aakes his mistress because he is not willing to keep 
her in fUm / But what would he thitok of the mis- 
tress should he be informed that she asks five or-^ 
hundred pounds a-year for this use ? Should a man 
unacqusunted with our customs be told the sums which 
are allowed in Great Britain under the ti^ of /dn* 
moneys what a prodigious consumption of ftiriB would 
he think there was in this island ? jipin a-day^ says 
out frugal proverb, M a groat a-year ; so that, acconl^ 
ing to this calculation, my friend Fribble's wife muit 
every year make use of eight miiliona six hundred 
and forty thousand newfiim. 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies allege 
they comprehend under this general term several 
other cenveniencies of life : I could therefore wish, 
for the honor of my country-women, that they had ra- 
ther called it needie^-moneyy which might have implied 
something of good housewifery, and no^ have given 
the malicious world occasion to think| that dress and 
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thoughts. 

I k^Miw sBvenl «f ny Mr resdera Qi*$^ ki detece 
of thb practice^ liiat itisiyttt aiieoenaiy proirid*! 

..thof make for '.themsehaes, ih eaeae their htiUMod 
proves a chvnrL^r a miseri so that theyconaiderilils 

- aUowfUice as a kiad of idinumir which they naay kf 
their claim to uritheut actually separating from timr 
husbands. But, with submissicm, I thiak a w(hb«i 
who will ^ive up beraelf to a man in marriage where 
there is the least room ^for such an apprehension), aad 
trust her person to one whom she will not rely on for 
the common necessaries of li^y naay very properly he 
accused (in the ptirase of an homely proverb) of beiAg 
P^nny wise dud /laund /baii^A* 

It is observed of overcautious g€;ner^s, that^cy 
never ei^gage in a battle without seourii^ a reu^eat, in 

. case the event slwiuld not answer their expectations ; 
on the other hand, the greatest conquerors have burpt 
their ships, or broke down the bridges behind them, 
as being determined either to succeed or die in the 
eng^genient. In , the same manner I .should very 
much suspect a woman who t^es such precautions 
for hpr retreat, and .contrives naetbods bow she may 
live l^pily without the affection o£ p|>e tg whom she 
joins herself for life. Separate purses between roan 
and wife, are, in my opinion, as unnatui'al as separate 
beds. A marriage cannot be happy, where the plei.- 

. s,ures, inclinations, and interest^ of* both parties are 
not the sam^^ There, is no greats incitement ^o love 
in the m^nd of man, t^an the sense of a person's de- 
pending upo/i him for her ease and hairiness;, as^a' 

.WPPfMtp us^s aU |ier endeavors to please the pewiyif 
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nhom ihe.io^ts upon as her honor) Jbcr oooifort,' and ' 
hersui^n. 

Fdrthis reason I am not Very much surprtsed«t the - 
beliavior of a ro^gh countrf squire, who bemg not a - 
littie shocked at the procee<i&ig of a. young widow - 
tiUt wottid not recede from her demahds ^ifdn-mcmey^ 
was iso ertragedat her mercenary temper, that he- 
tdidlier in great wrath, « As much as she thought 
Um her slave, he would shew alKthe world he Ad not 
care a fiin for her." Upcm which he flew out of the 
room, and never saw her more. 

Socrates, in Plato's Alciblades, says, he was inform- 
ed by one who had travelled through Persia, that as 
he passed over a great tract of land, and inquired 
what the name of the place was, they told hii|i it was 
the Queen's Girdle : to which he adds, that another 
wide, fields which lay by it, was called the Queen's 
Veil ; and that in the same manner there was a large 
portion of ground set aside for every part of her ma- 
jesty's dress. These lands might not improperly he 
called the queen of Persia's fiin-money. 

I renumber my friend Sir RQger^ who I dare say 
never read ihis.pa)&sage in Plato, told me sometime* 
sinqf , that upon his. courting the perverse widow (of 
whom I hi^ve given an account in former pap^s), he 
had disposed of an hundred acres in a diamond.ringy 
which he .would' have presented her with, had she 
thought fit to j^cept it; and that upon her wedding 
day she sliould have carried on her head, fifty of the 
tallest oaks upon his estate. He further informed me^ 
hftt he would have given her a coal-pitta keep her 
in dean linen y that he would have allowed her, the 
piDfits of a wind-n^yl^l'for her &ns; and have present- 
ed her oi^ce Ja three :years .with the sheaiing pf his 
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tliecpibrlKruiMkr pecdcoaiJB^ To wlueh^tlieluiq^' 
always adds, that though he did not care: fimr §»•:: 
clothtts^hioaeU^ there fthouldAot hsiv« bft^i a woaiiaa 
ia the comitry better dressed than mjr Isdf GeireElyv' 
Sklksr^yperhai^maym^^ifl^aa well asift maeyo^iaf 
of hia^ devices, aj^ear a(»ie^utig odd end Aipeiarg. 
but if the humor oi fiin^numey preyaUa^ I thinfc il- 
would be very proper fi»r every geialleisaii of ao. estate 
to mark out ,ao mangr aevaa of k wider tlM ti^ of 
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LAVING lately conversed much with tfi« fair' 
sex on the subject of your speculations (which since 
their appearance in public have been the chief exer- 
cise of the Bsnude fi>qua(^oua faculty), Ifottnd tbe 
fair tmes possessed with a dUsatlsfaetion at your pre^ 
fixing Greek mott^ to the frontispieces of your tote 
papers ; and, as a man of gallantry, I thought It a da* 
ty incumbent on me to impart h to yoi^in hopes of a * 
reformation, which is only to be effected by a restora- 
tton of the Latin to dte-usud dignity in your papers, 
wfiich of late the Ctreek, to the great displeasure of* 
your female reader^ hai usurped^ for though tfio * 
Lsftin liaathe^reccmimendation of bi^g as uninteHI' 
giWe to them as the Greek, |ret bcii>^ written of the 
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'duuncier wkh their moth^-tonguey. by the w 
mifttaaoe of a spelling-book it is legible; which quality 
the 6r«ftk wsats: and siiice the btroduction of operas 
imo tkis ftaticMh^the ladies are so charmed with sounds 
absttftcted from their ideas> that they adore and honor 
tite sound of LatiU) as it is old Italian. I am a solici* 
tor for t|fae<£sdr'Sex.^ and therefore think myself in that 
H;haracter more likely to be^uxvalent in this request 
than if I should subscribe myself by my proper name. 

J. M.** 

<«I desire y<JU may insert tliisinone ot your specu- 
lations, to shew my zeal for removing the dissatisfac- 
tion of the 'fsur sex, and restoring jou to their favor. 
"Sin, 

<<I was sometime ^nte m company with a yoting 
H>ficei*, who entertained us with the conquest he had 
tnadet>v^ra<female neighbor of his: when a gentle- 
man who stood by) asl suppose, envying the Captain's 
^ood fortune, asked him what reason he had to be- 
Uere the lady admired him ? Why (says he) my lodg- 
ings are opposite to -her's^ and she is continually at 
her window either at work, readii>g, taking snuff, or 
4>utting hefSeifin some toying 4>osture, on purpose to 
draw tny eyes that way. The oonfesmn of this yain 
-soldiertfilftdetmerefiest'on some- of my own actions; 
vfor^rou must kMSw; sir, 1 am often at^ window which 
fronts the -ftpaifments. of -several gentlemen, who X 
doubt not hate the same opinion «f me. I must own 
i ioifc to look atthem all; one ibrl>ebg'well dresse^t 
a second^ for his fitie eye, and^ne\p^icular^ne, b^ 
^auae he ts the least man I ever saw : but there is 
something so easf and pleasant in the manner 4>f nor 

Vol. V. Q 
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little man, that I observe he is the laTorhe of all hb 
acquaintance. I could go on to tell ydu of many o^* 
ers, that I belieye think I hare encouraged them from 
my window : but pray let me have yo«r opinicm ^ 
the use of the window in the apartment of a beautlfol 
lady ; and how often she may look out at the same 
man, without being supposed to have a mind to jump 
out to him. Your's, 

, AURELXA CAmELESS/' 

Twice, 

" Mr. Spectator, 
^ I have for some time made love to a lady, who 
received it with all the kind returns I ought to ex* 
pect ; but without any provocation, that I know of, 
she has of late shunned me with the utmost abhor- 
rence, insomuch that she went out of church' last 
Sunday in the midst of divine service, upon my com- 
ing bto the same pew. Pi*ay, Sir, what must I do ia 
this business ? Your servant, 

EUPHUBS." 

Let her alone ten dayi, 

rof*,/<m. 30, ini-lJ. 
« Mr. Spectator, 
^ We h^ve in this town a sort of people who pre* 
tehd to wit, and write lampoons : I have lately been 
the subject of one of them. The i^cribbler had not 
genius enough in verse to turn my age, as indeed I 
am an old mud, into raillery, for effectmg a youthier 
turn than is consistent with my time of day ; and 
therefoi'e he makes the title of his Madrigal, the 
character of Mrs. Judith Lovebsme, bom in the year 
1 68tt. What I desire of you is, that you disallow that 
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a €ogK:oinb wbo pret^ends to write ycrse) should put 
the most mftUcioas thing he am say in prose. Thi^s, 
I humbly conceive, \?ill disable Qur country wits, who^ 
indeed take a^preat deal of pains to say any thing in 
i^iyme, though they say itveiy ill. 
I am, Sir, 

You humble servant, 

SOSAJTNA LOVEBAKE." 

" Mr. SpECTATOir, 

<« We are several of us, gentlemen and ladies, wbe 
board in the same house, and after dinner one of our 
company (an agreeable man enough otherwise) stands 
up and reads your paper to us all. We are the civil- 
est people in the world to one another ; and therefore 
I am ibrced to this way of desiring our reader, when 
he is doing this office, not to stand afore the fire. 
This will be a genetal good to our family this cold 
weather. He will, I know, take it to be our conmion 
request when he comes to these words, Pray^ Sir^ sit 
dovnij which I desire you to insert, and you will par- 
ticularly oblige 

Your daily veader. 

Charity Fhost," 
♦ 

« Sir, 

I am a great lover of dancing, but cannot perform 
so well as some others ;, however by my out-of-the- 
way capers, and some original grimaces, I don't fail 
to divert the company, particulariy the ladies, who 
laugh inmiodei^tely all the time. Some, who pretend 
to be my friends, tell me they do it in derision, and 
would advise me to leave it ofiP, withal, that I make 
myself ridiculous. I don't know what to do in this 
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mfCur, but I am retohrecl not to five over upon ufj^ 
accpont^ I hftve the o^nieti of tlio Sfiettmfmr. 
Yoar bttmblasoKPMrti 

Jomr Tbott.** 

If Mr. Trott is not awkward ont-cf time, lie has a 
^ght to dance, let who will laugh : but if he has n« 
ear, he will interrupt others ; and I am of opinicm ho 
should sit still. Given under my. hand this fifUi ot 
February, 17.11-12. 
X The SFixT^Tom* 
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JSgregio wptrsjus reprenda^ cprpore nttvos, 

Hos. Sat. 6. h i. y. 60^ 
As perfect beaulies often have a mole. C iiBieii. 

^FTER what I have said in my lastSaturday% 
paper I shall enter on the subject of this without far* 
tlier preface, and remark the seveml defects which, 
appear in the fdble, the characters, the sentiments,, 
and the language of Milton's Paradise Lo»t ; not 
doubting but the reader will pardon me, if I alledga 
at the same time whatever may be said for the exten-> 
nation of such defects. The first imperfection which> 
I shall observe in the fable is, that the event, of it ia^ 
unhappjr. 
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Th« &ble of every poem is, according to Arittotle's 
cliyision, either dmple or implex. It is called simple 
when there is no change of fortune in it ; implext 
when the fortune of the chief actor changes from bad 
to good, or from good to bad. The implex fable is 
thought.the nrxottt perfect \ I suppose, because it is 
more proper to stir up th^ passions of the reader^ 
and to surprise him with a greater variety of accident*. 

The implex fable is therefore of two kinds ; in the 
first, the chief act€>r makes his way through a long 
series of dangers and difficulties, till he arrives at 
honor and pmspenty, as we ^ee in the story of 
Ulysses. Jn the second the chief actor in the poem 
falls from some eminent pitch of honor and prosperi- 
ty into misery and chsgrace. Thus we see Adam and 
Eve sinkbg from a state of innocence and happiness 
into the most abject condition of sin and sorrow. 

The most taking tragedies s^ong the ancients were 
built on this last sort of imple^ fable, particularly the 
tragedy of CEdipus ; which proceeds upon a story, if 
we may believe Aristotle, the most proper for tragedy 
that could be iavented by the wit of ms^. I have 
taken some pains in a former paper, to shew that this 
kind of implex &ble, wherein the event is unhappy^ 
is inore apt to affect an audience than that of the first 
kmd ; notwithstanding nmny excellent pieces anM)ng 
the ancients, as well as most of tliose which have been 
written of late years in our own country, are raised 
upon contrary plans. I must however own, that I 
think this kind of &ble, which is the most perfect in 
tragedy, is not so proper for an heroic poem. 
, Milton seems to have been sensible of this imper- 
Q2 
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fection in his fidik^and has therefore eA<ieaYOTed to 
«urc it by seTeral expe^ents ; paiticttlariybjr the 
mortifieatioB which tKe great adrenary 0f menkbd 
meets with nfou his return to the assembly of infer* 
nal spirits, as it is deseribed in a heam^ul passage oC 
the tenth book ; and likewise bj the vision wherein 
Adam at the close ef the poem sees his ofif^pring 
triumphing ever his great enemy, and himself restoT'^ 
ed to a hapj^er Paradise than that from which lie felL 

There is anodier objecti«« against M ihon's &blet 
which is indeed almost the same with the former^ 
though placed in a different light ; namely that thor 
hero in the Paradi$e LoMt is Hasuceessful, and by.nq^ 
means a match for his enemies. This gave oeeasioi^. 
to Mr. Dryden's reflection, that the deviLwas in real* 
ity Milton's hera I think I have obviated thiikobjec* 
tion in my first paper. The FmradUe Lo%t is an epia 
er a naprative poem, and he that loeks ibrs^hera in 
it, searches for that which Miiten never intended ;r 
hut if he will needs fix the name of an hero upon any 
person in it, it is certainly the Messiah, who is the* 
Jlicro b«th in the principal action and in the chiel' 
episodes* Paganism eeuld not furnish out a reed ac^ 
tion for a &blc greater than that of the Iliad or .£neid % 
and therefore an Heathen cduld not form an high- 
er notion of a poem than one of that kind, which the)^ 
call an heroic. Whether Milton's is not of a sttblimer 
nature I will not pi*esuime to determine r It is suffi«^ 
eient that I shew there is in the Paradise Lai all the 
greatness of plan> regularity of desigjiy and masterijp 
beauties, %vhicli we discover in Homer and Virgil. , 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton -ha» 
interwoven in the texture of his fable some particu- ' 
lars which do not seem to have probability enough for 



an epte pdem^ partteiitely in tlite actioDs irhich i* 
Mcr^s ta-«^ tatd dtatk^ tead tke |Hetol« whkh fa* 
draws of the limSo of 'immty\ ^ytth other passages in 
the second book. Sttch allegories rather savor of the 
spirit- of ^Spencer, and Ariosto than- of Hmner and 
Virgil. 

In^e strfrctnre ^ his poem he has likewise ad- 
mitted too many digressicms. It is finely observed by 
Aristotle, tiiat the attthor of an heroic poem shduldi 
seldom speak himself, bnt throw as much of his work 
as he can into the mouths of those who are his prin- 
cipal actors. Aiistotle has given no reason for this 
precept ; but I presume it is, because the mind of the 
reader is more* awed and elevated when he hears 
JEneas or Achilles speak, than when V^gil or Ho- 
mer talk in their own persons: besides, that assuming 
the character of an eminent -man is apt to fire the 
imagination, and raise the ideas of the author. Tuf- 
ly tells us, mentioning his dialogue of old age, in 
which Cato is the chief speaker, that upon a review 
of it he was agreeably imposed upon, and fancied thai 
h was Cato, and not he. himself, who uttered his ^ 
thoughts on that subject r 

If the reader would be at the pains to see how the 
story of the Iliad and the ^neid is delivered hj those 
persons who act in it, he will be surprised to find how 
Uttle in either of these poems proceeds from the 
authors. Milton has, in the general disposition of his 
feble, very fihely observed this great rule ; insomuch 
that there is scarce a third part of it which come» 
Irbm the poet ; the rest is spoken either by Adam or 
Eve, or by some good or evil spirit who is engaged 
either in their destruction or defence. 

From what has been here observed; it appears that 
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digresupns are bjr no means to beaOow^oCinaii epk 
poem. If ttie poet» even in the otdinaiy course of 
his narration, should speak as little, as posaihle, he 
should certainly never let his Tuoration sleep for the 
sake of any reflection of his own. I hare often ob* 
served, with a secret admiration, that the longest re' 
flection in the ^neid is in that passage of the tenth 
book, where Tumus is represented as dressing him- 
self in the spoils of Pallas, whom he had slain. Vif- 
gil here lets his fable stand still for the sake of the 
following remark : <^ How is the jnind of man igno- 
rant of futurity, and unable to bear prosperous for- 
tune with moderation ! The time will come when 
Tumus shall wish that he had left the body qf Pallaa 
mntouched, and cur»e the day in which he dressed 
himself in these spoils.** As the great event of the 
JEneidy and the death of Tumus, whom jSneas slew 
because he saw him adorned with the spoils of Pallas^ 
turns upon this incident, Virgil went out of his way 
to make this reflection upon it, wuhout which so small 
a circumstance might possibly have slTpt out of his 
readerls memory. Lucan, who was an injudicious' 
i>oet, let's drop his story very frequently for the sake 
•f his unnecessary digressions, or his diverticula^ 
as Scaliger calls them. If he gives -us an account of 
the prodigies which preceded the civil war, he de- 
claims upon the occasion, and shews how much hap^ 
pier it would be fc^ man, if he did not feel his evil 
fortune before it comes to pass;, and' sufler not only 
by its real weight, but by the apprehension of it. 
jyiilton's complaint for his blindness, his panegyric on 
marriage, his reflections on Adam and Eve's going 
naked, of the angel's eating, and several other pas- 
asges in hb poeiU} are liable to the same exception v 
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I amit c^fetti^^ere k 90 greata beauty in^ 
tiwe Tcry dig i »afl btt% thai I would not-wi^theia 

I hsreyckita irnne* pafer, spcken of ^e churactet^ 
d^j Mi lw i *& FaradtM iLo«/y and declared my opinioa 
as^to^liie aliegopicai perseos who are introduced kk 

U we look Ittto the genNSheM^^ I ^^k they at^ 
- aotnetimes delect!^ tHid«Sr tito following hefs^tf ; firsti 
as there are seveiiil of them too thtich^ pointed) and 
aoimetjiat degenerate even into pun9« Of tMs lai^t 
kind, I am afraid^ is that in the first book). whel^>, 
•peaking of the pygmies^ he c^fo them, 

Warr'd on bgr cran e s- ^ *■ 

Another blemish that appears in some of his 
thoughts, is his frequent allusion to heathen '£ableS) 
Wbioh ace not certainly of apieoe with the divine sub-- 
|ect of which he treats. I do not find fiiult with 
these allufiionS) where the poet himself represents 
them as fabulous, as, he does in some places, but wher0 
he mentions them as truths and matters of fact. The 
limits of my paper will^iot give me leave to be par- 
ticular in instances of this kkid ; the reader will easi- 
ly remark them in his perusal of the poem. 

A third fault in his sentiments, is an unn^essar]^ 
ostentation of learning, which likewise occurs very: 
frequently. It is cert^n that both Homer and Virgil 
were masters of all the learning of their times, but it 
shews itself in their works after an indirect and con- 
cealed manner. Milton seems ambitious of letting 
us know, by his excursions on free-will and predesti* 
nation, and his many glances upon history, astronomy, 
geography, tind the like, as well as by the terras and 
phrases he sometimes makes use of, that he was &g*- 
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quainted with the whole circle o€ &rte«i^ i 

If, in the last |^«ce', we copncfer tiieJangva^e mi[ 
this great poet, we must allow what I livre hi&^edeti 
in a former paper, dmt it is often te« ^nniGh labored, 
and sometimes ob«ciAped by oM words, trtinsfieiilioiU) 
and foreign idioms. Seaeca's objeetioB to ^m vtjit 
of a great author, Riget ejtu oratiOj tdkil in capkm- 
dum^ nihil kne^ is what many critics make to Mijton; 
a& I cannot wholly refute it, so I have already apolo- 
gized £or it in another paper : To which I may fur- 
ther add, that Milton's senliments-md ideas were so 
wonderfully sublime^ that it would hi^e been impossi- 
ble for him to have represented them in their fufi 
strength and beauty, without having recourse to these 
foreign assistances. Our language- sunk under him, 
and was unequal to that greatnecd of soul wMcK fur* 
nished him with such glorious conceptions; 

A second feult in his language h, that he often af- 
fects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the followiag 
*passages, and many others : 

And brought into the worli a worldai woe. 

—Begirt th* Almightj Ihrene 

haeeching or beiUgin g ■ 

This tempted our ottemjK— — 

At one slight hound high overleapt vXlhovend, 

. I know there are figures of this kind of speech, that 
.tome of the greatest ancients have been guilty of it, 
and that Aristotle himself has given it a place in hie 
rhetoric among the beauties of that art. But as it is 
in itself poor and trifling, it is, I think, at present uni- 
.versally exploded by all the masters of polite writing. 
The last fault which I shall take notice of in Mil- 
ton's style, is the frequent use of what the learned call 
technical words, or terms of art. I^ is one of the 
gre atest beauties of poetry to make hard things inie. 
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l iRifc iii ) Midttoc<Mmr wfaftt isiilMUufl^ of i^lCin sudi . 
osyhmfflingcas ma}i b%uiKlerfttood by ordiuaiy read- 
.era: beaiidet, th«t. tke knowMg^ of a poet should 
ratlMMTiMm lK>m'wUh>him>Pt iji9pired,;tban drawn 
i^mn iMia]E6 and systems. I: hay^ often wondered 
he^w, Mr. JXrydea could translate a passage out of Vir- 
gU mfler the ic^lowing manner : 

Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea : 
Veer starboard &ea and land. 

Milton makes use of larboard in the same manner. 
When he is upon building, he mentions Doric fiillar$j 
/ulaatersy cornice, Jreezcy architrave. When he talks ' 
of heavenly bodies, you meet with ecli/itic and eecen- 
tricf the trejiidation^ star a drofifiihg from the zenith^ ' 
ray$ culminating from the equator. To which might 
be added many instances of the like kind in several 
other arts and sciences. 

I shall in my next papers give an account of the 
many particular beauties in Milton, which would have 
beqn too long to insert under those general heads I ' . 
have already treated of, and with which I intend to 
conclude this piece of criticism. L 

Wo. 598. MONDAY, Vebniary li, 17 la. 

By Steele. \Trom the Letter-box. 

'Nusquam%uta fides — — Virs. JEn. 4. ▼. 373. 

Honor if no where safe. 

« Mr. Spectator, London^ Feb. 9. 1711-12. 
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AM a virgin, and in no case dispicable ; but 
jrct such as I am I must remain, or else become, it i% 
ti be feared, less happy ; for I find not th6 least go#d ' 
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'effdct 6om ^ke* junt €OiM«tiiii yott i 
gave ^hattee free,<tlmt looeeivjnrt of o«r ^ 
spoils die mea^tlie«aiiie«oiiiih«ttce«lt]ieTie0S|tlMi 
same eaagr ndrntttasicexif ^^MldrttMt% ^tutmnmf^^UmobA 
relish for the conrersa^oa of the-y mw a t vtliBes («s 
ia a more ^hionabk iiray ^ expressing one^s adf^^C 
such as have seen the yrorldino8t)i*s^^diottnds> m- 
-creaseS) mult^lies. 

« The hunibl^ petition therefore <^ mai^ of the 
4nQ3t strictly virtuous, and of myself, is, thatyou'E 
t>Qce n)ore ex^rt your aathonty, and according te 
your late promise, your full, your impartial authority, 
"on^is sillier branch of our kind : for why should they 
l>e the^iMpondx)Qlable mistresses of our fate ? Why 
slpciuldthey with impunity indulge the males in licen* 
tiou«ies8 whilst single, and we have the dismal haz*- 
acdaii4 pl^ig^^ ^ reforming them when married? 
S^il^iS home, Sir, then, and spare not, or all our maid- 
en hopes, t)ur gilded hopes of nuptual felicity, arc 
fri^)(tcated, are vanished; and you yoi^rself, as well as 
Mr- Courtly, will, by smoothing over immodest, prac- 
tices with the gloss of soft and harmless nsmies, for 
^ver forfeit onr esteem. Nor think thatf am herein 
more severe than need be : if I have not reason more 
than enough, do you and tht world j«dge fiomthisr' 
ensuing account, 'which, I ^hink, will prove the evil 
to be universal. 

*< You must know then, that since yoMr i*eprehen- 
sion of this female degeneracy came out, I've had a 
tender of respects from no less than five persons, of 
tolerable figure too, as umes go : but the nusfortune 
4s, that four of the five are professed followers of the 
«npde. They would face, me down^ that all women 
of good sense ever.were^ and ever will be, LaUt^KUna*? 
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^imkB m w«!Hock^ andialwiys did and ynSL give and 
take what they proSantkf tevm eoQJogal Bberty of con- 
'Mience. 

^ The two first t>f tii«in, a^csfptain and a merchant, 
to strettfftiien thdr argufii^ts, xn-etend to^epeat af- 
ter a ccnipte^ kuUea of qiialit3r and wit, that VtaiUB 
W^ alwttsrs kind to MaFfr$ and what soul that ^las the 
least spailc of generosity can ^eny a man of brareiy 
~ 4|H)rtiiing? And how pidfil a trader that, whom no 
woman but his own wife will have correspondence and 
^dealmgs wkh I Thurthese ; whilst the third, the 
couRtr3r^squire, eohfessed, that indeed he was fiur* 
prised into good4>reeding, and entered into the know- 
ledge of the world unawares: t^at dining toother day 
at a gentleman's house, the jrerson who entertained 
was oUiged toleaye him with his wife and nieces; 
where they spoke with so much contempt of ui ab- 
"sent gentleman for being so slow at^ hkit, thatt he re- 
solved never to be dhjW^sy^ unmsinnerly, or stupid foir 
^be future, at a friend's house ; and on a4mnting morn- 
ing, not to pursue the game, either with the husband 
abroad, or with the wife at home. 

<<The n^xt that came was a tradesman, no less full 
x>f the age than the former: for he had the gallantry 
\o tell me, tfiat at a late junket whiHi he was invited 
to, the motion being made, and the question ^>eing 
put, 'twas by maid, wife, and widow resolved, ftemihh 
•contradicentcj 'That a young sprightly journeyman is 
absolutely necessary in their way of business : to 
which they -had the assent and concurrence of tlse 
liusbands present, I dropped him a c<purtesy, and 
^ave him to undei*stand that was his audience of leave. 
•* I ant rcfckoned pretty, and have had very mai^ 
VoL.V. R 
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advances besddotlieseiliHthikYe ba<i& tmy «tefi» lo 
hear any (^Uieii^ from »^ obtttfvatMm (m thete «^ 
mentioned, till I hoped some good frma the chara«- 
ter of mj pr^ent admiiier^ « dei^man. But I find 
eroi amongst them there are todii^ect pmoicca in re* 
kdon to leve, and our treat^r. inMt m^Mtot a little in 
suspense iill^some circiim^taikcesAre^deared, Th^ce 
is Achapge against hktt amoBg the womeiu and thft 
case is this; itisalledgedy That a certain en^nsed 
female would have ai^ropriMed herself to and GOfr> 
solidated herself with a church, which taf divine now 
enjojTS (or, which is the same thing, cUd pro^itute 
herself to hc^ Mends dbing thb for her) ; that my ec- 
cleskstio, to obtain the4one,^d engnge iiimself to 
take off the other that li^ on hand; but that on his 
success in the s^ritnal, he again renounced tte 
carmd. 

^ I put this closely to him, and taxed him with dls- 
ingenuity. He to clear himself made the subse«. 
quent defence, and that in <th€ roost solemn manaer 
possible s That he was applied to and instigated to^ 
accept of a benefice: that a conditional oflcr there- 
of was indeed made him at first, but with disdain by 
him rejected : that when nothing (as they easily per-^ 
ceived) ofth^ nature could biing him to their pur- 
pose, assurance of liis being entirely unengs^ed be- 
fore hand, and i^afe from all their after-expectations 
(the only stratagem left to draw him in) was given 
him -: that, pursuant to this, the donation itself was 
without delay, before several reputable witnesses, 
tendered to him ^ra^V, with the open profession of 
not the least reserve, or most minute condition ; but 
that 3ret immediately after induction, his insidious in- 
troducer (or her crafty procurer, which you will) in- 
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du^riousljr spread the report, which had reached my 
ears, not only in theneighbouHiood ofthat szdd church, 
bat in London, in the university, in mine and his own 
country, «nd wliercver else it ihnight probably obviate 
lus application to any otiier woman, and so confine 
Itim to this alcme : aUd in a word, that as he never 
^dmake any previous offer of his service, or the least 
step to her aieetion ; so, on the disQovery of these 
^ejngnsthn&kuiito trick him, he ccMildn^ but af« 
terwafds, in juti^e to himself^ rindicato both his 
iBnocenee ^d freedom by kee|iing his pi-oper dis- 
tance." 

^ This is his apology ; and I think I shall be satis- 
fied with it. But I cannot conclude my tedious epis- 
tle, without recommendmg to you not only to resume 
your former chastisement, but to add to your criminals 
the Simoniacalladies,.who seduce the sacred oi^dec in- 
to the di£BcuIty of either breaking a mercenary troth, 
made to them whom: they ought not to deceive, or by 
breaking or keeping it, offending against Him whom 
\hey cannot deceive. Your assistance and labours of 
this sort would be of great benefit, and your speedy 
thoughts on this subject would be very seasonable 
to, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
T Chastity Loveworth.'* • 
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Jte. fi9$. TUES0AT, jFebnwiy U, 1712 

Bf AoPisov. 

- JKMo l^;Mif#t*ii4Mi9 quamti^ Gmmelia, mattr 
QfUKhwum^ si eumm^fgnis virtutUus nfft^t 
Qrwudt sup^ciiium. et numeras in doU triumpho§. 
Totte tuum precor Jnnibalem, vidumque Syphacem 
Jn castris / tt cum tola Carthagint migra. 

JvY, Sat. «. T. 1^ 

Some CAontcjf girl fcwc* to a coxCsy bied 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
If supercilious, haughty, ^roud, and vain* 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train, 
^way with all jirar Carthaginian stste ; 
Let vanquished Hannibal mthont doon wait ^ 
Too bui^ljf and. too big to paM my narrow gate* 

DftTDiir. 

XT is obsciTcd, that a man improves more by read- 
ing the story of a person eminent for prudence and 
yirtue, than by the finest rules and precepts of mo- 
lality. In the same manner, a rej^resentation of those 
calamities and misfortunes which a weak man suffers 
fi'om wrong measures, and ill concerted schemes of 
life, is apt to make a deeper impression upon our 
minds than the wisest maxims and instructions thsit 
can be given us for avoiding the like follies and indis- 
cretions in our own private conduct It is for this 
reason that I lay before my reader the following let<» 
t^r, and leave it with him to make his own use of iti 
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mthmA adding any reflections of mj own up<m thm' 
subject-matter. ; 

" Mr. Spectator, » 

/< Having carefully pjerused a letter s^tyou by Jo^ 
mh Fribble, Egq. with yonr subsequent discourse 
upcmykf'n mtmey (No. 295.). I do presume to troi&le 
you with an^account of my o^vn case, which I look<. 
upon to be no less^eplorable than that of 'Squire . 
Fribble. I. am si ^rspn of no extraction,. having bei; 
gun the world with a small parcel of rusty iron, and: 
was for som^.y^ears commonly known by the name of 
Jack Anvil. (^) . I have naturally, a very happy. geniusi- 
for getting money, insomuch that by the age of .five 
and twenty I had j»craped together four thous^lEid two 
hundred pounds five shillings and $t few odd penc^. ' 
I. then launched .out into considerable busine^, and 
became, a bokl trader both by sea and land ; which in . 
a few years raised me. a very considerable fortune. , 
For these, my good services I was knighted m the thir- , 
ty-fifth year of my agCj^ and li v ed with . great dignit jj . 
among myciiy neighbors by^ the name of Sir Jol^n 
Anvil. Being in my temper vejy a3p[ib\tious, I \^as^, ^ 
now }>ent upon making a family, and accordingly re- , . 
solved that my descendants should have a dash of 
good blood in their veins. In order to this I made ^ 
love to the Lady Mary Odly, an indigent young wo- ^, 
man of quality. To cut short the marriage-treaty,.! 
threw, her a charte blanche ^ as our newspapers call it, , 
desiring hei\to write upon it her own terras. She was 
very concise in her. demands, insisting, only that the 
disposal of ray forttme, and the regufation of ray fam- ^ 
ily, should be entirely in her hands. Her father and *^ 

Ha. / . 
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l«»thers«ppeftred'esceedbgif»rerBetolltts mabobf 
and would not see me for some time ; bat at prcsmit 
Vfi so well reconciled that they dine with me almost 
•very day, and have borrowed contidemble sums ^ 
m«» wlikii.mf Lady MaryY^yofibc^twks me mtb» 
WibeftslMt would show me how land ber r^afeioiis «ee 
tB me« Siie bad no portJon» aa I told, you befere; 
but what she wanted In ftntune ^le makes.up in apir- 
Ilk She at first chaaf^d my name to Sir John £nvti^ 
ai|d at present writes herself Mary EnvMle. I horat 
bad. some children by her, whom^ she has diristened 
With the svumames of her fisumly, in order, as she t^ls 
me, to wear out the hcMnelipiess of theur paresitBge t^ 
the ffither's side. Our eldest^aen^istbe himorabie 
Oddly BnviUe, Esq. Mid our eldest daughter Hanittt 
SimUe, Upon her first coming into my fionily, die^ 
t)»:iiedofr a parcel of rery careful fiiends} who had^ 
been long with me^ and introduced in their s^ead » 
couple of black-a-nux>r8» and three or ibur genteek 
If llows in Ic^ed tiTecies, besides heiP French woman» ^ 
who h. perpetually making a noise in th^ house in a 
language which nobody understands except my ku^ 
Mary. She nest set herself to refoim erery room o£.' 
my house, haying glazed all myxhimii^-IU^Gea witb»i 
looking-glass,, and planted every corner with s^h 
heaps^ of china, that I am obliged , to move about m}E., 
own houjie with the greatest caution and circumspec-.. 
tloo^ for fear .of hunting some of out* brittlt^ funuture. . 
ShQ makes . an ^ illumination once a-^week . with wax-, 
candles in one of the l2^gest^rooms,^in order,.a9 8hei 
phrases it, to sec compi»n)^. At which time she al-. 
ways desires, me to be abroad,ior to confine mysejf to^ 
the cockloft, that I may not dbgrace. her, among her- 
visitants of quality. Her footmcA} as J told youjtefiire^. 
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are toch beaux that I do not much c»<e far asking 
tbem <)tie8ti«ia: when I do, thef answer me with a 
saiu^f &own,aad say that erery thing. whkh I find 
fmiltwith was .done hylmy My Mttrfn order. She 
tells me that she intonds ihey shall wear swords wk|i 
llwir next liverks, hanring lately obserred ike focrtmen. 
(if two <M^ three persons of qiiaU^ hanging behind 
tile coacfa^ with sw(»rds bf thc^ ^des« As soon as the 
first honeyvmoon was over, I represented to her tb^ 
mar^Monablttaess of those didly innoyattoos which, 
ehe made in my funily y but she told me I was na - 
knger taconsider myself as Sir Jehn.Aiyrfl^ but at . 
her husband ; and added with a frown^ i^iat I did nor 
seem t^ know who she was. Iwassurprised^obetreat** 
ed thus after such iuiiHiarities as had pass^ between 
«s^ Out she haa since given me ta know, that what* 
e^er freedoms .she may sometimes indulge me in^. 
she expects in general to be treated with the respeoti 
^wt is doe to her birth and qiMdity. Our chikhreat 
have been tmined up from their mfency with so many. 
acGounta^of tibeir mother's family, thatthey knpw the 
storks of all the great men and women it has pro* 
duced^%.'^eir mother tells them, that such an one 
comm^ded^.such a sea engs^ement, that • their,' . 
^T^ griandfather had a horse shot under him at £dge« 
Hill, that tlieir uncte wa^atthe siege of JSuda, soidt. 
that her, mother danced in a ball at court with, the- 
Duke of Monmouth ; .with s^undance of. fiddle &ddle^ 
of the same nature. . I was the other ^ay. a little, out^: 
of counten$tfice at a question of my little dawgiit^ . 
Karriot, who asked me, with a ^eal deal of innorc^u^ey 
why I neyer told them of the generals and a(hQsirels 
that had been in mt^ femily. As for my eldest son^. 
Qddkfy he has beeu-so spiriud ip byiua molber, that^ 
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if he does not mend his numners I shaU f(0 near to 
disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me before 
he was nine years old, and toM me, that he expected 
to be used like a gendeman : upon vay offering to 
correct him for his insolence^ my lady ^&ury stept in 
between us, andtoldrae that I ought to consider tl^re 
was som0 difference between his mother and mine; 
She b perpetually finAig o«t the features, of her 
own relations in every one of my childreuy though^ 
by the way, I have a little ohub-6icod boy as like m« 
as he can stase, if I durst say so« But what most an- 
gers, me^ yd^n she sees me playing with any of them 
upon my knee, she has begged nie more than once to 
converse with the children as little as possible, that 
they may not learn any of my. awkward tricks. 
• << You must further know> since. I am opening my 
heart to 3K>u, that she thinks herself my superior m 
sense as > much as^ she is in quality; and therefore 
treats me like a plain well-meaning man, who does 
not know the world* She dictates: to me in my own 
business, sets me right in point of ti*ade ; and if I 
disagree with her about, any of .my; ships at. sea, won- 
dmrdiat I will ^spute with her, when I.know very 
well that her. great grandfather, was a flag -officer.'* 

« To complete mysufferings^ she has. teased me for 
this quarter of a year last past, to remove into one of 
the squares at the other ead of. the town, j>romising 
for my encouragement, that I shall have as good a 
cock-loft as any gentleman in the square j^- to which. 
Ae honcwable Oddly Eaville, Esq. always adds, like 
a jack-a-napes as he is,, th^t;^^ he ho{^s it will be as 
near the Court a& possible..'.' 

. <4 In short, Mr, S^ect<Uori I am so much out of my 
i^und element, that too-ecover my old way of life I 
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^ould be content to begin the world npin^ and be 
plain Jack Anvil; but alas ! I am in for life, and 
am bound to subscribe myself, with great sorrow of ^ 
heart) 

Your humble servant) 
L JottK Entillbi Knt.** 



No 30Q, WEDNESDAY, February 13, iri3i. 
Bt Steels. From the Letter-box. 

Hob. Ep. 18. 1. 1. 4 

1— ^Another failing of the mind. 

Greater than thi9» of a ^uite different kind, Poolv. 

«<Mr. Spectator, 

VV HEN you talk of the subject of love, and the 
relations ari^g from it, methinks you should take 
care to leave no fault unobserved which concerns 
the state of marriage. The great vexation that T 
have observed in it is, that the wedded couple seem 
to want opportunities of being olten enough alone to* 
gether ; and are forced to quarrel and be fond be- 
fore company. Mr. Hotspur and his lady, in a room 
full of their Mends, are ever saying something sa 
smart to each other, and that but just within rules,, 
that the whole company stand in the utmost anxiety^ 
and suspense for fear of their falling into extreinitiea 
which they could not be present at. On the other 
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dde, Tom Faddle ai^ his pretty spoftt«e, ivkerevsT 
they come) are billing at such a rate, as they tinok 
must do our hearts good to behold *em. Cannot you 
possibly pr<^K>se a mean between being m&ps and 
doves in pubtic ? I should think, if jrou advise to hate 
or love sincerely, it would be better ; for if they would 
be so discreet as to hate from the very bottom of their 
hearts, their aversipa would be too strong for litUo 
gibes every moment ; and if they loved with that calm 
and noble value which dwells in the h^rt, with a 
warmth like that of life-blood., they would not be so 
impatient of their passion as to fall into observable 
fondness. This method, in each case, would save 
appearances ; but as those who offend on the fond 
side are by much the fewer, I would have you begin 
with them, and go on to take notice of a most imper- 
tinent license married women take, not only to be very 
loving to their spouses in public, but also make nau- 
seous allusions to private familiarities, and the like. 
Lucina is a lady of the greatest discretion, you must 
know, in the world ; and withal very much a physi- 
cian : upon the strength of these two qualities there 
is notlung she will nptspeak of before us virgins ; and 
she every day t^lks with a very grave air, in such a 
manner as is very improper so much as to be hinted 
at but to obviate the greatest extremity. Those 
whom they call good bodies, notable people, hearty 
neighbours, and the purest goodest compaqy in the 
world, are the greatest o^e.Qders in thi^ kind. H^ere 
I think I have laid before you an open field for 
pleasantry; and hope you will shew these people 
^% at least they are not witty : in which you wiU 
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«aye fr<mi xmof abliuih aikily sufferer, who is very 
much 

Your most humble servant, 

SVSAMKAH LOTEWOHTH.'' 

•«Mr. Spsctator, 

« Ib your's of Wednesdi^ the 30th past, you and 
your correspondents are very severe on a sort of men 
whom you call male coquettes ; but without any other 
veason, in my apprehension, than that of paying a 
shallow compliment to the Mr sex, by accusing some 
men of ima^ary &ults, that the women may not 
seem to be the more &ulty sex : though at the same 
time you suppose there are some so weak as to be 
knposed upon by fine things and false addresses. I 
cannot persuade myself that your design is to debar 
the sexes the benefit of each other's conversation 
within the rules of honour j nor will you, I dare say, 
recommend to them, or encourage the common tea- 
table talk, much less than that of politics and matters 
of state ; and if these are forbidden subjects of dis« 
course, then, as long as there are any women in the 
world who take a pleasure in hearing themselves 
praised, and can bear the sight of a man prostrate at 
their feet, so long I shall make no wonder that there 
are those of the other sex who will pay them most 
impertinent humiliations- We should have few peo- 
ple such fools as to practise flattery, if all were so 
wise as to despise it. I don't deny but you would do a 
meritorious act, if you could prevent all impositions 
on the simplicity of young women ; but I must con- 
fess I don't apprehend you have laid the fiiult on the 
proper persons ; and if I trouble you withmy thoughts 
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Upon it} I promise myself your ptrdon. Such e( 

the sex as are raw and imiocent, and most exposed 

to these attacks^ have, or their par^its are ntn^k to 

blame if they have noty one to advise and gnanltheni, 

and are obliged themselves to take care <^ themi 

but if these, who ought to hinder men from all <^por» 

tunities of this sort of eonversi^on, instead <^ thai 

encourage and protnote ity the sua|»cion is veiy just 

that there are some private reasons for it; and FB 

leave it to you to determine on which side a part ia 

then acted. Some women there are who are arrived ift 

yeai*s of discretional mean are got out of the hands of 

their piurents and governors, and arc set up for them* 

selves, who yet are liable to these attempts ; but U 

these are prevailed upon, you must excuse me if I 

lay the fault upon them, that their wisdom is nbt 

gix>wn with their years. My client, Mr. Stre^ion^ 

whom you summoned to declare himself, gives you 

thanks however for your Warning, and begs the &vor 

only to enlarge his time for a week, or to the last daj^ 

of the term) and then he'll appear fra/it, and pray n« 

day over* 

Your's, 

Philanthropos." 

"Mr. Spectator, 
*' I was last night to visit a lady whom I much esteen^ 
and always took for my Mend, but met with so very 
different a reception fmm what I expected, that I 
cannot help applying myself to yieni on this occasion. 
In the room of that civility and familiarity I ,used 
tp be treated with by her, an affected strangeness in 
her looks, and coldness in her behaviour, plainly told 
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'ine I was not the welcome gue&t which the regard 
•and tenderness she has often* expressed ibr me g^ye 
^tne reason to fiatter myself to think I was. S\Vy this 
%8 certainly a great fault, and I assure' you a very com- 
«aon one : therefore I hope you will think it a fit 8ul> 
^ect for some part of 9^ 'Spectator. Be pleased to ac^ 
^quaint us how we must behave ourselves towards 

this Valetudinary friendship, sulsject to so many heats 

snd colds, and. you will oblige, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

"I cannot fcfrbear acTcnOWledging the delight your 
late Spectators on Saturdays have given me ; for they 
are writ in the honest spirit of criticism, arid called 
t^my mind the following four lines I had read long 
since in a prologue to a play called Julius Caesar (*), 
which has deserved a better fate. The verses arc 
addressed to the Kttle critics. 

** Shew joor fmall talent, und \tt that suffire yo; ] 
But grow not vain upon i^ I advise ye. 
For every fop can find out faults in plays : 
' Yoa'U ne*er arrive at knowing when to praise.'* 

T Yours, D.», 



*S 
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No. Z0\. THURSDAY, February 14, 1713. 
By Mr. E. BvdoelI'* 

Possimt utjuvenes visere Jtrohii 
Multo non sine risuj 

Dilapsam in cineresfacem. 

Ho». Od. 13. 1. 4. 2f . 
That aTI may laugh to see that glaring light, 
Wliich iately shone so fierce and bright, 
£ad in a stink at last^ and, vaniab into nig^t. Anon 



w. 



E are generally «o much pleased tvith tmy lit- 
tle accomplishment8| either of body or mind, which 
have once made us remarkable in the world, that we 
endeavor to persuade ourselves it is not in the pow* 
cr of time to rob us of them. We are eternally pur^ 
suing the same methods which first procured us the 
applauses of mankind. It is from this notion that an 
author writes on, though he is come to dotage ; with* 
out ever consideting that his memory is impaired^ 
and that he has lost that life and those spirits iRrhich 
formerly rsdsed his £Euicy and ^red his imagination. 
The same folly hinders amanfix)m submitting Ms 
behavior to his age, and makes Clodius, who was a 
celebrated dancer at five-and-twenty, still love to hdv- 
ble in a minuet, though he is past threescore. ' It Is 
this, in a word, which fills the town with elderly fops 
^d superannuated coquettes. 

Canidia, a lady of this latter species, passed by me 
yesterday in her coach. Canidia was a haughty beau- 
ty of the last age, and was followed by crowds of a. 
dorers, whose passions only pleased her as they gave 
her opport^unitiesof^laying the tyrant. She then qcn- 
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t^^cted that awful cast of the eye and forbidding frown> 
ifhich she has not ye I laid aside, and has still all the 
insolence of beauty without its charms. If she now 
attracts the eyes of any beholders, it is only by beingf 
jcmarkably ridiculous^; even her own sex laugh at her 
affectation; and the men, who always enjoy an ill-na- 
tured pleasure in seeing an imperious beauty hum- 
bled and neglected, regard her with the sariie satis- 
Action that a free nation sees a tyrant in disgrace. 

fVIll Honeycomb^ who is a great admirer of the gal- 
lantries in King Charles the second's reigti, lately 
eommunicated to me a letter written by a wit of that 
age to his mistress, who it seems was a lady of Cani- 
dia*8 humor; and though I do not always approve of 
kny friend FTiV/'s taste, I liked this letter so well, ttict 
1 took a copy of it, with which I shall here prcseHt 
my reader. 

To CLOE. 

<< Madam, 

<* Sincei my waking thoughts have never been able 
to influence you in my favor, I am resolved to try 
whetlier my dreams can make any impression on you. 
To this end I shall give you an account of a very odd 
one which my fancy presented to me last night, with- 
kk a few hours after I left you. 

«* Methought I was unaccountably conveyed into 
the most delicious place mine eyes ever beheld ; it 
\fas a large valley divided by a river of the purest 
water I had ever seen. The ground on each side of 
it rose by an easy ascents and was covered with flow- 
ers of an infinite variety, which as they were reflected 
m the water doubled the beauties of the place, or ra" 
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Iher formed an imaginary, scene more beautiful thaob 
the real. On each side of the river was a range of 
lofty trees, whose boughs were loaded with almost aft 
many birds as leaves. Every tree was full of harmdny^.. 

*< I had not gone far in this pleasant valley, when I 
perceived that it was terminated by a most mag^nifi^ 
cent temple. The structure was ancient and regular* 
On the top of it. was figured (he god Saturn, in thQ 
same shape and dress that the poets usually represent 
Time. 

" As J was advancing to satisfy my curiosity by » 
nearer view, I was stopped by an object £u*more beaur 
tiful than any I had before discovered in tlie whole 
place. I fancy, Madam, you will, easily guess that 
this could hardly be any thing but yourself: in realitjp 
it was so. You lay extended on the flowers by the 
side of the river, so that your hands, which were 
throv/n in a negligent posture, almost touched the 
water. Your eyes were closed.; but if your sleep de- 
prived me of the satisfaction of seeing them, it left 
me at leisure to contemplate sevei^al other charms, 
which disappear when your eyes arc open. I could 
not but admire the tranquillity you slept in, especiall]^ 
when I considered the uneasiness you produce in so 
many other?. 

** While I was wholly taken up in these reflections^ 
the doors of the temple flew open with a veiy great 
noise ; and, lifting up my eyes, I saw two figures in 
human shape coming into the valley. Upon a neareur 
survey, I found them to be Youth and Love. The 
first was encircled with a kind of pui-ple light, that 
spread a glory over all the place ; the other held a 
fiaming torch in his hand. I could observe, that all 
the way as they came towards us, the colours of the- 
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ffi>wer8.aff«iu»edmore lively, the trees «shot out in 
bloftaoflKS) the burd« thiew themseWes into pairs, ami 
sereiuidecl them as they passed : the whole &ce of na« 
tare. gkmred with new beauties. They were no sooo-^ 
«r wreiredai the pkce v/kitfe you lay, when they seat-^ 
•d t,fciMmKriTe%oa eaoli side of you. On their approach^ 
anethcmf fat I saw Anew bloflott arise in your face, and 
new charms diffuse theraselTes over your whole per* 
son. You -appeif ed moro than mortal ; but, to my 
grciat surprise* co»tin«ed fast asleep, though the two 
deities made sevei*al gentle e£Corts to awakca you. 

" After^ a short dmc, Foal/ii ((displaying a pair of 
wings, which I had not befisre taken notice of) flew 
^F. Love stUl remained, and holding the torch which 
he had in his hand beibre your face, you still appeared 
as beautiful as everj The glaring of the light in your 
eyes at length awakened yon ; when> tomy.great sur- 
prise, instead of acknowledging the fAvor of the dei- • 
ty, you frowned upk>n hiiiH and struck the torch out 
of his hand into the m.ex^ The gad, aft«i: -having re- 
garded you with a look that speke at> once his pity 
and' dfepleasure, flfeMr away* ImmediOiely.^a kind of 
gMrn'orerspread^he whole place. At the same lime 
I'^saw an hideous spectre enter at one end of the val- 
ley; 'bis eyes were sunk into- his head, his'^aee was 
pale and withei*ed, and his skin puckered updn wrin- 
kles. As he walked on the sides of the bank, the 
iftv^r- hote^ the -iloweps hdodr the tre^s shed their> 
l^bM{>mi, the^^rds dnfpp^ fl^omoff the houghs, and^- 
feu 4ead at his^feet. By these mai^s I knew him to 
}^iM Jfft. Ifou were seized with the utmost hor- 
ror aiid( amazement at his apf>toa£h. You endeavor- 
eikto have fi«d, hut the phantom caught you^in hi» 
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arms. You may ea«Uy guew at the clwiige y#u wif^ 
fercd in thii. embrac;^- For my. oira part, though. I 
^m still too full of'the^read^ ide*» I will not sfaoek. 
foxi with a desoripUon of it. I wm ho startled at the 
sight, that n^ sk^ iinmedialel]^ left me, and 1 fionbd 
mftelf jawake, at leisure to consider of a dreun w^ch 
seems too extraordinaiy to be withotit a mesmtng. r t 
am, Madam, with Uie greatest passksi, 
X Your most obedient, 

xnost tai»A>le serysitt, Uc 
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BySxnixc. From the Letler«hoau 

Grathr 8f pulcAro venisns in corport virtus . 

Vlrg.iEn. 5.'v. S45.-r 
^ Becomtfig torrow^ tnd s viitoosi mind, 
• Mfice Joviely, in ii bcMiteoiit^foroi4whiki*ii. 

X REAI^ vj^t I^ive for th,e cn^rtainaacat of tMft.^ 
d^y with a gre^dea) of pleasure, and publish it ^pM- 
a? it came to my hands, i shalLbc very gM- to-fin^ 
^ere aye many guessed, at fqr Ejnailia., (a) , 

^ «« M ?• SpECTATOEt 

« If this; paper has tbfi good fortune to he honc»?ed. 
with a place in your writings, I shall be the more 
pleased, because tl^e character of Esnitia is notan iem* 
ginary but, A real one. I Mve . indu^ously obseured 
the whole, by the addition of one or two^ri^imstan-% 
ces of no. cQnsequence, that the peracm it is drawn> 
fr9m m^ght still be concealed ; and^that the writer of 
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k might ttot beilii the^ least siisiNdcted, end for noam 
•ther reasons^ I cliDose nottagive it to the form of cr 
letter; but^ ifjbesid^s tl»e fimiCfrof the oompomioD^ 
there beaivp^thiagiRi^xfiore {urqper for acorrespon* 
46B«tha]iitlKL ^eaatar hiweelf to wrkte^ Xstibiiikitto' 
ipur. better. ji]dgmeiit<tojrecaireaii9r ether model fomt 
tbinlifit. Lam, Sir, 

Ymr reiy. humble -senraat/ V 

- Tlieve w nothii^ ti^^cfar ^res one so pleasing '» 
jxrospect of hiimmt liatiuv,. as the Gootemplatlon o0 
wisdom andibeauty.; the. latt;er is the peeullar portion 
of that sex whicb is therefbne. called £ur ; but the hap^ 
1^ omcurrence of both these excellencies in.the samei 
person, is a^chasacter too^oeleslial to^be freqii«ntl|n 
met with. Beafutjr is an. over^weaning ^el£-suffiGieBV 
^liag, careless c^ proYidingiitself ai^moDe substa^*^ 
tial ornaments ;:^ nay, so. little dees itc(H)Sult its owni 
interests, that.it. tooioAen defeajtaatael£b|ft betnqrfi^. 
t^ ini\ocence,.whioh i^nderatk Jo¥el3^ and 4eflireaT' 
ble. As therefore^ virtue makes a beauUfut womarw 
appear mere beautiful, so beauty makes a. virtuottS; 
"DrxMnan reaUy more virtuoua. Whilst I am consider^ 
ing these.twoi perfiect^ns glorioosly .united in on^ per-r- 
son, Icannot help rep^8entiogvtc^.»i3^iund.the image,/: 
of Emilia.., 

Who .ever beheld the. chanoting Emilia, wkhouM 
feeling in- his breast at once theglow of love and theu 
tenderness^ of virtixouafriendshipu^ The unstudied ^ 
l^races oi her .bebavior^ .and. the pleaung accents q£ 
her tongue, insj^naibly draw yoUion towish for a near^ 
er enjoyment of them ; but even^her smiles cany iik 
Ibem a silent repvtK>f to the impulses of licentious,. 
l0ve« ThuS| though the attractives of her beauty^ 
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Hkf^ahnoit iiresmiMf upea yoivanidf cceale dew^ 
ffAi' imnieditttcly staad ctrrBcttd^ not byr the severi^ 
^uJt tlie- decency •of her idrt»e« That sweetveas asd 
Ipood 'hvnior wMdr i»ao mUDle.ia heii ftcof naturalli? 
dsffiaseflr^Usetf bta «rmi7ii«ffdiaQd«cti<30:' ftai^ 
be « ini^ge^ivte^ ^ the ii^^j^f Em^iaj is not mem 
inclined to do her good tfaoB to gratify hintteUl lini 
jj^raoBy «s it isr thua^udiovsly embeliis|)ed by nature^, 
dius adorned with unpremeditated graces, is a fit 
lodgii%.ftrr a mind>seifuw abiihiyQl|f.^jthiei«idvi^ ni- 
<biud|M^»iii0dfstteye,«idiriiefrfitttta^ . 

Jfaigr-pf tfaeycpiitttfinytlfesitti^ p douov 

dep^*9CKil)r pass. tiiM^ thv^Aane' of i ff^if^ien, which is 
tiuK ]nadt& tOL «9G||re6sit9el# hi wktnkii, aocordiag to thq 
npitiiMrfif the xsitstiii^Mriiirwhxcli^it'snidc&; aotha^ 
w«te <we tb in^kera ]«dg»ie«t;fmiii(v'a;^K^^u'^ce«^ one 
wiMiUUiinagicie ifeiigiofi^ai^.sbnw'l^lk 
0Qtt«nne0if loui rdseftey ia tlikiif fi^an; iiiadthers^iie de-i 
qf«i|diil||<s nf a mtAmMioif 09Ap\9fA>tH^ oxhsm the 
lbrififii% jef<^fHi^wfoA in 

cctiMiwrsei^iiil^ ib^tfhc»v^8lidfS1^ ^iSmslia itis. 
rpi^ii^b^ fdtiiid«d lii-i*6a6(M^ail%bliv)»i6d%kh'^iof c| ; 
H"^^ iiidt b^cfi&l^fdFtir' in«b it^^giAia»<4i6 «n«i'Sa^ies of 
diiVdtl^,^btit>iS'ah tmifbrtti .^d Hconm^nft^4i«w?of ac^ 
d^ik is«b*ict^i^thottti^sv^fcy,/}bmpas with- 

out weakness ; it is the perfection oF that ^ood4iu« 
.iHdi^^i4tichpr^6ed^ not Uie 

elfeck'bC aw ettiy-'cims^ttttldB. - 

By 'i^::gjbner6U8 8]^fnpkthy in 4^ 
M^V disposed tck' Aourn w*^n an^ibf our^ Ibll^oMi^ 
crejttbi^'s are aJHIfctM^i': biif injuwdvi*(i»o^fttic^ ^nd 
tteaiitjr ih^stsessy Is* tfti b^cctthi^ candies iii* it^sottife- 
Airig^ Jatttprfeasibiy^^^ratovmg ;ii sfcJRcbs the mbsH matt* 
l|th«ai JfWxthtf^tteiidfetfest sertsaftions i>f Iwe andcowi* 
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passion, dH at length it confesses^ its humahity, and 
flows out into tears* 

Were ItoTelate th%t pirt of Emilia's lift which has 
given her an opportunity of exerting the heroism 6f 
Christianity, it would make too sad, too tender, a story : 
bat when I consider her alone in the midst of her 
distresses,^ looking beyond this gloomy vale of afflic*^ 
tion and sorrow into the jdys of heaven and immor- 
tality, and when I see her in conversation thoughtless 
and easy, as if she were the most happy creature inr 
the world, I am transported with admiration. Surely 
never did such a philosophic soul inhabit such a beau- 
teous form ! for beauty is often made a privilege a- 
gainst thought and" reflection r it laughs at wisdom^ 
and win notaWdfe the gravity of its instructions. 

Were I abfeto^ represent Emilia's virtues in their 
proper coFours and- their due proportions, love or 
flattery might perhaps be thought to have di-awn the 
picture larger than life ;- but as this is" but an imper- 
fect draught of so excellent a character, and as I can- 
not, I will- not hope to have any interest in her person ; 
all that I can say of her is but impartial praise ex- 
torted from me by the prevailing brightness of her 
virtues. So rare a pattern of female excellence ought 
not to be concealed, but should be set out to the view 
and imitation of the world ; for how amiable does 
virtue appear thus, as it were, made visible to lis in 
so fair an example ! 

Honoi ia's disposition is of a verjr different tilm ; her 
thoughts are wholly bent upon conquest and arbitrary 
power. That she has some wit- and beauty, nobody 
denies, and therefore has the esteem of all h«r ac*~ 
quaintance, as a woman of an agreeable person ai*d« 
ipnversatipn J but Cwhatevcr h^ husband xnayiHvkiM. 
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«f it) <l«it 18 not ioftcMitiBr HbBOtilur Sbe 
that title to respect as a meui ac^ninitwii,. mmd ^dtu 
siiands reMratioa ill the nglMi«f.tti^idc^-f^ ifal»4tft- 
MA her natural deabe «( life iv^canmkuaUy*. fih^di^ 
with an ii^oosisteot fear, of wrkddcfr^i^ ^ i^gfl. 

Emilia eaanot be sagposad ;ig^i^^attt:o^ her p^rsonf 
al charms, though she Sftes^ tohe so^ ; tfQt 9h« wiU 
not hold iater ha|»{uneas.upoif ^ preeanous, a t^ur^^ 
whilst her miud is adon^ed wi^ begutifSr of; a naoi^ 
exalted and lasting. nature. When in the fntt blofi^ 
tf yonth and beauty we saw her surrounded, with a 
crowd of adorerS) she took no fdeasufc: ^l ^l^og^^^ 
and de^ruction, gave im- false- df^udi^ig hopes; wjucii 
might increase the torments of h^ diss^pQiBfcd low- 
ers ; but haying for spnie time giy^i to thOf d^ceoqr 
of a virgin coynes»^ loiid^esAa^B^ thecmerit ofrttetr 
several pretensions^ she at length gratis ed her owTV 
b^y resigning herself to the ardent passion of Bromif 
ts. Bromius was then master of ^paany gqod qualities^ 
and a moderate ftftftune, which was s oon after unev 
p«^edly increased to a ^entifol ests^te. This fofy^ 
go^ while proved bis mislcrrtiAne, as it fomished hi4 
unexf>eneQced age with the opportumties o£ evil 
company and a sensual li&. He might haye longw? 
loandered in the lal^niotbs of vice and lolly, had not 
Emilia's 'prudent conduct won him over tathe goveni* 
nyentof his reason. Her ingenuity has been constantly 
employed in humanising his passions and refining his 
pleasures » she has shewed hiin,-by her own exam- 
^, that virtue is eonsistent with decent freedoms 
and goodhumour, or raUieis that it caimot subsist 
without* thent Her: good sense readily instructed 
Iber, Ula^a sitont example, and an easy unrepimng^ 
l * i<iHl w yit> WtU alwa]^be more porsttasive ^an th« 
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^w»o imieh:jdMetli>tDf:«9oi»en/intQthet^^^ 

fi?o<aADodier^iancL then be lefi^ tc^^vise smd cot*c«il 
htmajBif^ TWis, by an ariftil tfiin ^^ liJanag^infeit^ 
and' unseen :|>6rsi|askm«, balding at- * fimi. brought him 
not to dUlikeyaDd at tdn^b to be pleaded wkh.th^ 
which (rtherwise be wtmld not ^v© bore to hearo^ 
she then fcnew how -to press and -secure this Bdvsm<^ 
tage, bf approTing it a$ his thought, and seoondin^ 
it as his propose. B;f^this means she hasgcdned mi 
interest in some* of hts ' le^iig passionS) and made 
^tfae^i acce^^ry to his relMrmation. 

There is afiothfer partictilar of Emila's conduct 
Wiuch I cdikiot forbear nlentioning: to some perhaps 
?it may at first sight appear but a trifling inconsidera- 
ble circumstance ;^ but for my part I think it highly 
-worthy of observation, and to be recommended to the 
.consideration of the fi^ sex. I have often thought 
•wrapping gowns tind dirty linen, with all that hud- 
4l«d economy of. dpeds which passes under the gene* 
ltd 112004 of: a m^^ the b^e ofcoc^ga! love, and one 
^tl^ read&est meaifi imnginable to alienate the afifec- 
Akm of an husband, -eii^i^y a fbnd one. I have 
liaard some ladies, Who have bbeh surprised by com^ 
^pttiy, in such a ^shabille, api^ogize for it after this 
manner : " Truly I am ashamed to be caught in this 
pickel : but my husband and I were sitting all alons 
.^y ourselves, and I did not expect to see such good ^ 
company."— -This, by the way is'afine coii>pliment to 
tthe good man, which it is ten to one but he returns 
in doggedanswer$ and a churlish behaviour, without 
knowing what it is that puts him out of humor. 

JBmiUa's obs^i^vation ;teiVQhes h^, that as titUe ii^ 



«4T«rteBoitt and iiegleots eait a bfomi^ upon a great 
c^hftTttcur; so the neglect 4)lapparcA,eirenr among the 
most iodfaHbe Iriendty does ineefit^iljr lentn their t«- 
^fds to each fkhtVybf creatmg a fenaliarity too low 
md c<mtemi^ubk. She •understands <llie importance 
of those thmgs which the generality account trifles 4 
and considers erery tlnng as a matter of consequence, 
that Juts the least tendency towards keeping up or 
abating ithe affection of her husband 4 bim she es- 
teems as a fit object to employ her ingenuity in pleas- 
ingi because he -is to be pleased, for life. 

By the help of these, uid a thousand •other name- 
less arts, which it is easier for her to practise than 
for another to ei^ress, b^-the obstinacy of her godd. 
ness and UQprov<^d submission, -in sjute of. all her 
afflictions and ill usi^e, Bromius is become a 
man of sense, and a kind huslMnd, and Emilia a hap* 
py wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whose care Heaven has en- 
trusted its dear Emilia, guide her stiil forward in 
the patha of virtue, defend her (mta the inaolenee 
and wix>ngs of this widescenung wc»id ; at lei^^ 
.when we must qo more <:onvctrse with^ sUeh purity 
on earth, lead hoc gentty h^oe. innoceift and -uaare- 
provable to a better place, where, by an easy tran- 
sition from what she now is, she may shine iank^m 
jmgel of l\ght. 
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, By Addisok, 
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Judicis argutum guce noiifc'r.nldat acumen, 

HoR. Ars Poet. v. S63. * 
^ Some choose ilic clearest light, 
'And boldljr challengcihe most piercing e^e. 

KoSCOMMOSf. 

T /■ 

X HAVE seen in the work's of 3a niodcrrt philoso- 
"pber a map of the spots in thei sun. My last papct 
of the faults and blemishes in Milton's Paradise Lqh 
-may be considered as a jwece of the same nature. 
To pursue the allusion ; as it is observed, that among; 
the bright parts of -the luminous body- above-meir 
doiied, there are some ^hich ^giow moi*e intensely, 
«nd dart a stronger Ught than ^hers; so, notwith^ 
fiUmding I have already shewn Milton's poem to bi 
^e^ beautiful in general, I shs^l now proceed to tslke 
notice of Isuch beauties as appear to •me more exquK 
'«ite than the rest* Milton has 'prqposed the subject 
of his poem in the fbHowing verses. 

Of man*9 fir!>t disobedieace, 'and llie fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, wboee mortal taste 

Br.»ugfit death into the world and all our woe, 

Wiih loss of li^en/till one greater man 

Restore us, and 'regain the blissfiil :>eat. 

Sing heav'niy muse'! ■ 
These lines are perhaps as plain, siinple, and'u'n^ 
adorned m any of the whole poem ; in wUth partic^^ 
Vim,. V, T 
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lar the author has con£oniied hims^ to tke €»«fnpic 
of Hoiner, and the precept of Horace. 

HU invocation to a work wluch turns in a great 
measure tipon the creation of die. world, is very pro- 
perly made to the muse who ins|Hred Moses in those 
books from whence our author drew his subject, and 
to the Holf Spirit who is therein represented as ope- 
rating after a particular manner in the first produc- 
tion of nature. This whole exordium rises rery hap- 
pily into noble language and siNHiment, as I think the 
transition to the &ble is exquisitely beautiful and nat- 
ural. 

The nine days a^onishment, in which the angels 
lay entranced after their dreadful overthrow and fall 
from heaven, before they could recover either the use 
of thought or speech, is a m^le circunutantt^ and 
very finely imagined. The division of hell fnto seas 
of fire, and into firm ground impregnated with the 
same furious element, with that particular circum- 
4itsiice of the exclusion of holie from those infemal 
regions, are instances <^ the same great and fruHfol 
invention. 

The thoughts in the first iqudedi and deseriptitMi of 
6atan, who is <me of the principal actors in this poem 
are wonderftilly proper to ^ve us ^ full idea of Mm. 
His pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, despair, and 
impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven*^' 
In short his first speech is a complication of all those 
passions which discover themselves separately in 
several other of his speeches in the poem. The 
whole part of this great enemy of mankind is filled ^ 
with such incidents as are very apt to raise and terrify 
the reader's imagination. Of this nature, in the4iaok 
n^wbefi»re US| is his being the first that awaken out 
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1 rf ^tt generai. traace, with^ his posture on the bum-*, 
iag lake^his r&tng^ &o{]^ il^ and tbd 4e8criptioa of hia 

Thus Satan MJking to \m nctrest roale. 
With bead uplift abor* the wave, noii ejre . 
That sparkling hlaskl* l»s oifaet partp beside 
Franeoa the flood* extended ic»igaii41arge» 
I«ay floating maaj a rood.-*- -- 
Vbrthwith upright he rears fpom off the pool 
His Might J stature ; on each hand the ilauies 
' Briv'n backward slope their pointing spires^ and roU'd 
In billows, leave i* th' midst a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he steers his firght 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusk^ air. 
That felt unusual weight — • 

His ponderous shield, , 
Ethereal temper, mas«y, large, and round. 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
, Hung on bis shouldari like th&mooa, whose orb 

Thra' optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At evening /rpm felie top efFrsoIe, 
Or in Valdamo, tp descry new lands. 
Rivers, or mountains, on her spotted globe, 
^is spear (to equal which th^ tallest piar. 
Hewn on Norwegian liitU, to be the mast ■ 
Of some great AdBiiral> wcte bat a waad) 
Vm walk!d with, to support uneasy steps 
Ovef the bui;mAg mar),—- — 

To which we may add his call to the fiiUen atigelA 
that lay plunged and stupified in the fliea of fire* 
H9 call'd «o load* tbat^al) the hoUow deep 
Of bell resounded. ' 
But there is no single passage in the whole poem 
worked up to a greater sublimitf than that whereia 
his person is described in those celebrated lines. 
•——He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture pioudly t^aitDt» 
Sl09d liks a \gmtt,kt» 
9 
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His sentimeBts arc every way anairerable to his chaiv 
acter, and suitable to a created- being <^ the most ex- 
alted and most depmred nature. Such is that in wludi- 
he takes possesion of las* i^ace of torm^its. 
——Hail honors ? bail 
IMenuA world ! and thra profoondest Ml, 
Reeeive thy new possessor, «De who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time.. 
And afterwards, 

——Here at least 

We shall be free ; tli* Almighty hath not hiiWt* 

Here ibr bb envyi wtH not drive us hence : 

Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice - 

Tu reign is worth aqi^ition^ tho' in hell : _ 

Better to reign in heil than serve in heav*a. 
Amidst those impieties ivhich thi& enraged spirit 
utters in other .places of the poeHi, the author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with ab- 
surdity, and incapable of shocking a religious reader > 
his words, as the poet himself describes them, bearing 
only a semblance ofwort/i, not ^ubwtance. He is like- 
wise with great art described as owning hia adFei*sary 
to be AJmighty. Whatever perverse interpretation 
he puts on the justice, mercy,, and other attributes of 
the Supreme Being, he frequently confesses his omni- 
potence, that being the perfection he was forced to 
allow him, and the only consideration which could 
support ht^ pHde, imder the shame of his defeat. : 

Nor must 1 here omit that beautiful circumstance 
of his bursting out m tears, upon his survey of those 
npumerable spirits whom he had involved in the sanae 
guilt and ruin with himself 

— He now prepar'd 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend . , 

From wing to wing, and half euclose him round * ' 

Willi all bis peers : atttruiioB heJd tbenj mate. 
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Thrice be tnafd -, and tbrlce, in spite of 8<^orn,. 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ■ 

The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance of 
learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry, 
which rises in a great measure from its describing the 
places where they were worshipped, by those beauti- 
ful marks of rivers so frequent among the ancient po- 
ets. The author had doubtless in this place Homer's 
catalogue of ships, and Virgil's list of warriors, in his 
view. The characters of Moloch and Belial prepare 
the reader's mind for their respective speeches and 
behavior in the second and sixth book. The account 
of Thammuz is finely romantic, and suitable to what 
we re^d among the ancients of the worship which was 
paid to that idol. 

T hammuz came next behind. 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'^ 

The Syrian daresek to lament bis fate, ' 

la am'roos dittiev, a|} a summer's day f 

While smooth Adonis from his nalive roc-k 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed ^ith blood 

Of Thammua yearly wounded : the love-tale 

Infected Zion's daughters with like heat, 

W^tose wanton passions in the sacred poreb 

£zekielsaif«,whcD, by.tbe vi&bnied, 

Hit eye ^rvey'd tlie dark idtilatcie* 

Of alienated ^dah«-* 
The reader will pardon me if I insert as a note on 
this beaut^uji pet^si^e, the account given jas by the 
late ingenious IVIr. Maundrell of this ancient piece of 
worship, and probably the first occasion of such a su- 
pecstiticm. "We came t0 a feir large rive r- ■■ ■ 
doubtless thj^ ancient rivei" Adonis, so i^ous.for the 
idolatrous rites performed, herein lameAtation of A- 
iiom. We had the fortune ,t9,Si^^ what jg^y be sup-^ 
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posed to be the occasion of that opinion which Luciaa 
Delates concerning this river, viz. That this stream 
at ccrtaius seasons of the x^ar, especially about the 
ibast of Adoaisv iaL of a bloodyr. colour ; which the 
^eathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind ot 
sympathy in the river fbr^he death of Adonis, who 
was killed by a wild boar in tiie mountains, out oC 
which this stream rises. Something like tMs we saw 
actually come to pass ; for the water was stained to a 
surprising redness ; and, as we observed in travelling- 
had discolored the sea a great way into a reddish hue ;. 
Qptasioned doubtless by a sort of minium, or red. 
CAith, washed mto the river by the violence of the 
rain, and not by any stain from Adonis'fe blbod."^ 

The passage in the catalogue, explaining the man* 
Aer how spirits transform themselves by contraction)^^ 
%r enlaisgement of tbeiv dimensions, is introduced> 
wid) gi«at judgment, to makr way for several sur- 
prising accidents in the sequel (^ the poem. There- 
follows one, at the very, end of the first book, which is. 
what the French critics C93LmarvcUou9y but at^he same 
time firohalfley b^vreasoB of tlie passage last mendon- 
ed. As>soon as the iiifemal'palaoe is finished, we are 
told the multitude and rabbit ef spiHts immediately 
sbriink themselves into a small compass, that there 
might be room for such a numberless assembly in this 
capacious halh But it is the poet^s refinement upon: 
this thought which I most admire, and which is in-^ 
deed very nobl^ m. itself. For he tells us, tlwit not* 
withstanding the vulgar, among the ^leii spirits con*^ 
tracted their forms, those of "the first rank and dignl— 
*ty still preserved their natural dimensions. 
ThBS incorporeal spirits to tmaflest forms ' 
K9diic*dtlKir«l»pe8iiiiiBeo9C5tildi^refit]8igc^« • % 
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Th«Dgh without namber, still amidst the h«il 
Of that kifenukl coart. But far within^ 
And in f^ir ewn dfiiiensions Kke themsdresy . 
The great seraphic lords and cherabkv 
- In dose recess and secret concUive «ir> 
A thouaand^demi-godfy.oagpldea-saatfl,.. 
Frequent and fa tt i -* 

The character of Mammon, aod the desooption eC^ 
liie Panddemofiium, are full of beauts. ' 

There are several: other strokes in the first book 
wonderfully^ poeucaf, aad instances of that sublime 
genius sa peculiar to the author* Such is the de* 
acripdon of Azazel's stature^ and of the infernal 
standard wluch he unfurls; as also of that ghastly^ 
Ugh^bf; which the fiends appear to ooe another ift. 
their place of torments.. 

The £catof desalationy/void of light. 
Save what the glimmering of those livid flames-- 
Casts pale and dreadthl*— •- 
The shout of the whole host of fallen angeh vdiear 
ifawn up in battle array r 

—— The -onricersa^ host up^ent' 
A<4hout tbat ioreh^^ conoarer and be jond 
Jfighted- the reigft of Ohaot and old Night. 
, The review which the leader makes of his-infer-rr 
aal army* 

——He through the amied Sk^^ 
Darts his «tperienc'd ej<vaDd sooi^^traTersa" 
The whiole hattalitm view^ tfaleir order due. 
Their visages and^ftature at of gods ^. 
Theimumber hisl \St sums ; and now his heart - 
IMitends ^rilh piid^ andt-.hard'flkig iahis stUengltfr ^ 
, Olo ria $> I . 

The fiash. of. %Bt which appeared uppn the drawi^ 
mg of their awords.; , 

He spaM; and to conlinii his wordaout fiffw ^ 

ICliioai of flauung^woid^ drawa fiom^the diigh* 
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Of wi^ydbmukmitht^mMvhbktfi 
Far round illonvn'd hel l > 
The sudden productifMi of the Pandannotuum s 
Anon oat of the esrth a £iU>ric h»gc 
Roae like an eabalatioB, with tbt toimd 
Of dolcet symphonies asA voicesewcet 
The artificial illmntnauAi made in itf - * 

— — IVoni' Ibe afcbadiaof. 
Pendant bj safatle nngic, mmj » w^ 
Of ttffr^ lavtpMBd Uani^creawts, fed 
With ttopCftf i^id MphtJtm, jriejded light 
At from a sky— , 
There are ^so several noble similes and alliisions m 
the first book of Paradise Lost, And here I must ob' 
serve, that when Milton alludes either to things or per- 
sonS) he never quits his simile till it rises to seme verj 
great idea, which is often foreign to the occasion that 
gave birth to it. The resemblance does not, perhaps, 
last above a line or two; but the poet runs, oi^.with 
the hint tiU he has raised out of it sora^e glorioue 
image or sentiment, proper to infiame^ the mmd of 
the reader, and to give it that sublime kind ef enter^ 
tainment which is suhable to the natureoC an heroic 
poem, Those who are acquainted with HomePiiand 
Virgil's way of writing, cannot but be pleased with 
this kind of structure in Milton's similitudes. I any 
the more particular on this head, because ignorant 
readers, who have fom^^d their taste upp^ the qv^aint 
similes, and little turns of witM^iich^arQ so much in 
vogue among medenv peets^.cannet relish ^ese beau* 
ties which are of a much higher nature^ end are there* 
fore apt to censure Milton's comparisons. In which^ 
they do not see any surpriinng points oflikenessi 
Monsieur Perrault was^ a man of this vitiated reKsl^ 
^d for that yery reasQU has e^eavored to turn inte^ 
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ridicule several of Homer's uaulitudes, which he 
calls comfuN^OHM d longue queucj << long^tailM com* 
parisons.** I shall conclude this paper on the first 
Hook of Milton with the answer which Monsieur Boi^ 
leau makes to Perrault on this occasion : ^< Compa- 
ri8on9 (says he) in odes and <^ic poems are not intro^ 
iluced only to illustrate and embellish the discourse, 
but to amuse and relax the mind of the reader, by 
frequently disengaging, him from too painful an at- 
tention to the principal subject, and by leading him 
into other agreeable images. Homer (says he) ex-^ 
celled in this particular; whosd comparisons abound 
with such images of nature as are proper to reliever 
and diversify his subjects* He continually instructs 
tho reader, and makes him tak« notice, ^^^^ ^ ob^ 
jeQts which are every day before his eyes, of sucIp 
circumstances as he should not otherwise have ob- 
served." To this he adds, as a maxim universally; 
acknowledged, « That it is not necessary in poetry, 
for the points of the comparison to coiTespond withr 
one another exactly, but that a general resemblance 
b sufficient, and that too much nicety in this particu* 
lar £eivors of the rhetorician and epigrammatist.'* 
.* In short, ii* we look into the conduct of Horner^ 
Virgil, and Milton, as the great fable is the soul of eack 
poem, so, to give their works an agreeable varietyj 
their episodes are so msuiy short feblcs, and their simi* 
tes so many short episodes ; to- which you may add, 
if you please, that their metaphors- are so many short 
similes. If the reader considers the comparisons in 
tiie first book of Milton, of the sun in an eclipse, of 
the sleeping leviathan, of the bees swarming about. 
tixfivc hive, of tlie fairy dance,. in the view wherein I^ 
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hwe hen placeditiMH he wiH easily diftcovev: the 
great beaulMii that are m- each o£ th«te f«ftiiigOB« h 
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HE circumttances of my coirespoiideiit) whos% 
l^Ur I now insert^ are so frequent, tbat I ca<m<^ vwl 
•ompassioQ so much as to farbear laying it beft^ q thc^ 
town. There is somethtng^ so mean and inhusnam. m 
a direct Smithfield bargain for children) that if tU^ 
lo^er carries Ms point, and observes the rules hq pre* 
tends to follow, I do. not only wii^ him succesi^, bu( 
also that it may animatf^ others, to ^low his exampl^^ 
I kn<»f nottuie motire relating to this life which cqu14 
prodtice so many hon<^able and worthy aciioiia,a^,th^ 
hopes of obtaining a woman of merit :' there wo^d 
ten^^Kmaand way^of industry and honest ambitioD^be 
pursued by young men, who believed that the persos^ 
tidmired had value enough for their passion to attend 
the event of their good fortune in all their appUca?- 
lioBS) in order to make their circumstances foil ia 
with the duties they owe to themselves, their families^ 
and their country s all these relations a man sbouI4 
think of who intends to go into the state of marri- 
age^^ and . expects to make it a state of pleasure an^ 
9alis&£tion« 



<^ Mr.*ftp«crFXTom, 
<<rhave lor some y6ars lindiilged a ^asskm for a 

fiovng^ladfof age «id<)liality suitable to myowB, but 
verj machB^petix^ in fortune. It is the fashion with 
parents (how justly I leave you to judge) to make all 
reg^urds give way to the article of wealth* From thia 

jcme consideration it is that I have concealed the ar- 
dent love I have for her ; but I am beholden to the 
force of my love for many advantages which I reaped 
from it towards the better conduct of my life. A 
certun complacency to all the world, a strong desire 
to obfige wherever it lay in my power, and a circum- 
'^^ect behavior m all my words and actions, have ren- 
dered me more particularly acceptable to all niy 
Iriends and acquaintance. Love has bad the san&e 
f^ood effect upon my fortune ; and I have increased 
in rkkes in proportion to my advancement in those 
arts which make a man agreeable and amiable. There 
is a certain sympathy which will tell my mistress, 
from these iiircumstances, that it is I who write djis 
for her i*eading, if you will please to insert it. There 
Is not a down-right enmity, but a great coldness, be- 
tsrtcn our parents ; so that if either of us declared, any 
land sentiments for each other, her friends would be 
very backward to lay an obligation tipon our family, 
and mine to receive it from her*s. Under these deU- 
tate circumstances it is no easy matter to act with 
safety. I have no reason t9 fancy my ndstresi hat 
Joiy regard for me, but from a very disinterested va- 

. Kie which I have for her. If from any hint in any ih- 

j ture paper of four's she gives me the least encou- 
ragement, I doubt not but I shall surmount all odier 

I difficulties ; and insfMred by so noble ti motive for the 
care of my fortune, vAs the belief she is to be ton- 
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cemed in it^ I will not despur of receiving her oi» 
dsLjIrma her bthet's own hand. I am^ Sir, '. ^ 
Your most obedient humble sermik 

To his worship the Spectator. 
The humble petition of Anthony Title-pa^, Statibb 
er in the centre of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. • 
Sheweth) 
That your petitioner and his fore&thers haire beea 
sellers of books for time immenM>rial,; that f onr per 
titioner's ancestor, Crouch4>ack Titleifiage, w«s the 
first of that vocation in Britian^ who keeping Ids sta- 
tion (ux fair weather) at the comer of Xiothlmry, was, 
by way of eminency, called TAc Stationery a name 
which from him all succeeding booksellers have af- 
fected to bear 4 that the station of your pethioner and 
his father has been in the place of his present settle- 
ment ever ^inoe that square has been built : xJtaX your 
petitioner has formerly had the honor of your wor- 
ship's custom, and hopes you never had reason ta 
complain of your penny-worths : that particularly he 
sold you your first Lilly's grammar, and at the same 
time a Wit* 9 comnionwealth almost as good as new : 
moreover, that your first rudimental essays in Spec-r 
tatorship were made in your petitioner's shop, where 
yon often practised for hours together, sometimes -on 
his books i\pon the rails, sometimes on the little bie« 
Toglyphlcs, either gilt, silvered, or plain, which Che 
Egyjptian woman, on the other side of the shop, had 
wrought in gingerbread, and sometimes on the Eng- 
lish youth, who in sundry places there were exer* 
cisio^ themselves in the traditional sports oi the 
£eld. 
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Fi^mi these eem^denitioiis h is, that 3rour petition*; 
er is encouraged to apply himielf to ywti and ta pro* 
C4»ed inltt^If to aeqaaint your wco^hip, that he has 
ceTtttln imell^ence that yon receive great numbers 
of defematory letters designed by their authors to be 
published) which yaa throw aside and totally neglect ; 
y^our pcrdtioiier U^re&re prays, tbat you will please 
to bestow OB ham tlK>0e refuse letters, and he hopes 
by printiitg them to get a more plentiful provision 
(or IHsr&miiy ; or, at the worsts he. may be allowed to 
sdl ^bmxk by the p^ftiod wMght to Jiis good custom- 
etp* the -fMMtry-cooks of I^^ndon and Westminster : 
And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c. 

.TO THE SPECTATOR. 

The humble petition of Bartholomew Lady-love of 
Roundcourt, in the parish of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, in behalf of himself and neighbors. 

Sheweth, 
, That your petitioners have with great industry and 
application arrived at the most exact art of invitation 
me entreaty ; that by a beseeching air and persuasive 
addi'ess they have for many years last past peaceably 
drawn in every tenth passenger, whether they intend- 
e^ or not to call at their shops, to come in and buy ; 
and from that softness of behavior, have arrived a/- 
niong tmdesmen at the gentle appellation of the FaW' 

ners. 

That there have of late set up among us certam 

persons from Monmouth- street and Long-lane, who, 

by the strength of their arms, and loudness of their 

* throats, draw off the regard of all passengers from 

Vol. V. U 
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yoor Bud peddo^n ; #ha vMcli violeiiee they are 
dktingiibhed by the n^ne of the IFomerf • 

That whiie your petitiooerft stand r^ady to receive 
pasie&gers with a mbimsaive bow* md repe^ wUh a 
genUe voice, « Ladies, what do you want ? Pray look 
in here ;" the Worriers reach out their hands at pi«* 
^d*shot, 9aA seize the customers at arm's leiigth. 

That while the Fawners strain and relax the mua* 
cles of their (aces, in making distlncdon b^we«&|L 
^pmster In a coloured scarf and an han^^mMd ki a 
^raw hat, the Worriers use the same ro^igliBess t» 
bodi, and prevail upon the ^lainess of the p a Bne ngo ts, 
to the impoverishment of your ped^bners. 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, that 
the Worriers may not be permitted to udu^it the po- 
liter parts of the town : amd that RowEid*court vaaf 
remain a receptacle for buyers of a move soft eduoi* 
tion. 

And your pedti<mers, 8cc. 

<< The petition of the New-Exchange, concemmg 
the arts of buying and seltmg, and particularly value- 
ing goods by the complexion of the seller, will be 
considered on another occasion/' T 
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'UH late newspapers being lull of the project 
ndw on fix>t in the court of France^ for establishing a 
political acadetny, and I m3rself having received let- 
ters from several virtuosos among my foreign cor- 
res^iondents which give some light into that affair, I 
mtend to make it the subject of this day's speculation. 
A general account of this project may be met with In 
the Daily Courant of last Friday, in the ibUowtnn; 
words, translated from the Gk^ette of Amsterdam. 

*« I^BttMi fHuemf 12. 'Tis confirmed that the kmg 
has resolved to establish a new academy for pofitics, 
«f whkh the Marquis de Torcy, minister ahd secre- 
tary of state, is to be protector. Six acadeimcians^ 
aire to be chosen, endowed witfi proper talents, for 
beginning to form this academy, into which no person 
is to be admitted under twenty-five years of age. 
They must likewise have each an estate of two thou- 
sand livres a year, either in possession or to come to 
them by inheritance. The Idng will allow to each a 
pension of a thousand livres: They are« likewise to 
have able masters to teach them the necessary ikeien- 
ces, and to instruct them in all the treaties of peace, 
alliance, and others, which have been made in several 
ages past These members are to meet twice a weeH 
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At the Lourre, Fvom^i^^mMBmjvreto^hiciBhfMKtk 
secretaries to embussies, who by degrees may adrance 
to higher employments."* 

Cardinal Richelieu's politics made France tlie ter- 
ror of Europe : the statesmen who have appeared k 
that nation of late years have, on the contrary, ren- 
dered it eiilier the pity or contempt of its neighbours. 
The cai^dinal erected that famous academy which has 
carried all the parts of polite learning to the great^t 
height. His chief design in that inatitulioB iv«s to 
divert the men of genius from meddling Mfith poUdca, 
a province in which he did not care to have ai^ ^|a& 
e}se interfere with lum. Oa the contrary, the Mar* 
quis dc Tofcy seei^s resolved tomakeacveraLyoung 
men in France as wise as himself and is thevel(»« 
taken up at present in establishing a nursery of states- 
men« 

Soi^ private letters add,, that th«re wUl also^be 
erected a seminary of petucoat politicians, who are 
to be brought up. at. t^ feet of Madaaie de Mahatf' I 
non, and to be dispatched into foreign oouna ap«i any 
emergencies of state ; but as the news of tkia Jist 
project has not been yci confirmed^ I shall take no 
further notice of it. 

Several of my readers may dovbtljiss remember^ that 
upon the conclusion of the last .war, which had bosffi 
carried on so auccessf%Uly by the enemy, tlmr gene- 
rajfl were many of them transformed into ambaasa* 
dors ; but the conduct of those who have coBsiaaAded 
m tiie piesept ^f^ has, it seemst brought so little hfi^- 
or aiM) advantage to their, gr^at mop^rch, ttot he Js 
feaolved to tru^t his affairs no^ longer in the hands ef 
tho^ military gentlemen. 
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The regqte^^s of thk new academy Yerj muck 
dftMrye our attention. The students are to have in 
possession^ or reversion, an estate of two thcmsand 
French livres fier annum^ which, as the present ex* 
change runs, will amount to at least one hundred and 
Urenty-six. pounds English. This, with the ^yal al* 
lowanoe of a thousand liviaes, will enable them to find 
themselves in coffee and snuffs; not to mention news* 
papers, pens and ink, wax and wafers^ with the like 
neoessaries for politicians. 

A man must be at least five and twenty before he 
can beinidated into the mysteries of this academy; 
though there is no question but many grave persons 
of a much more advanced age, who have been con- 
stttit readers of the Paris Gazette, will be glad to be- 
f^ the world a^new, and enter themselves upon this 
list of potiticians. 

The society of these hopeful youtig gentlemen is 
to be under the direction of six professors, who, it 
seems, are to be speculative statesmen, and drawn out 
of the body of the Royal Academy^ These six wise 
masters, according to my private letters, are to have 
the following parts allotted to them. 
. The first is to instruct the students in- atate leger- 
demuifij as how to take off the impression of a se^l, 
to split a wafer, to open a letter, to fold it up again. 
With other the like ingenious feats of dexterity and 
art. When the students have accomplished them- 
selves in this part of their profession, they are to be 
delivered into the hands of their second instructor, 
who is a kind o( fiotture-master. 

This artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously) . 
U % 
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10 «hrug tip tkdr ikoPuMtora ia a cMitfttscftte, t^cxm- 
Blve with etdier ey«, Mul in a wordy Iho wtiole pnc- 
tke of fioUHeai grim&cf. 

Tke tlttPd It a son of kmgumf^nmUefs who ia te 
instruct tfaottib the style proper for a miiAflit r » tea 
orduiar^ discourse. And tc^ the end that this <«oll^ 
of state smen maj betboroughlf prsctioed in the- po- 
litical style, they are to make use of itin thek'coiis- 
mon coayersations, before tiwy are easplof ed^iiher ia 
foreign or domestic affairs. If one of th^n aska a- 
nother, what o'<^ck it is ? the otheris to answer him 
indirectly, and, if possible, to turn off" ttw quastioik. 
If he is desired to change a Louim oTor, he moat beg 
time to consider of it. If it he inquired of hinH 
whether the king is at VersaiUes or Marty ? be nuiat 
answer in a whisper. If he be asked the news of the 
last gazette, or the subject of a proclamation ? he is 
to reply that he has not yet read it ; or if ho does not 
care for explaining himself so ^, he needs only draw 
his brow up in wrinkles, or elevate the left shoulder. 

The fourth professor is. to teach the whole art of 
political characters and hieroglyphics^; and to the end 
that they may be perfect also in this practice, they are 
not to send a note to one another (though it belnit to 
borrow a Tacitus or a Maehiarel) which ii^not wr&tlea 
in cypher. 

Their fifth professor, it is thought, willibe chosen 
out of the society of Jesuits, and is to be well read in 
the controversies of probable doctrines, mentri re* 
servations, and the rights of princes. This learned 
man is to instruct them in the grammar, syntax, and 
construing part of treaty^atin ; how to distiagaish 
between the spirit and the letter, and likewise de- 
fficnstral^ how the sj;me form of words may lay an. 
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oUi|^ilkmitiw&ao7pcia6ttia£iH«pe,^feMi^ from 
tlMkt whkk k ka^A upoii his most ChritliaB MajeHf . 
He ttUkewne to teach them the art «f fiiriitiy flawt,^ 
loop-holesy and evasions) in the most solenin com- 
pactsi and pardcnlarif a great raMniaU tecrtt^ re* 
Tived of kite years bf the fratenatj of Jesuils^ name- 
IjT, that coBtradictDiy inieriintataonsof the sameaKti-^ 
^de mayhoth of them he true and valid. 

WhoA our flMtesmen ave sidficieatif improved by 
^lese several instructors) they are to receive their 
iRLst perishing from one vho is to act among them as 
MoHer of the CeremonUs, This gentleman is i» giw 
them lectures upon the important pmnto of the jS/* 
bvo'Chair and the Stair-Hcad ; to instruct them in 
the different situations ^ the right hand ; and to fur- 
nish them with bows and inclinations of aU sizes^ 
measures, and proportions. In short, this professor 
is to give the society their SHffeningSj and infuse into 
Uieir manners that beautiful political starch, which 
nayqaaliiy them for levees, conferences, visits, and 
make them shine in what vulgar minds are apt to leOfk^ 
upon as trifles. 

I have not yet hesurd any fiuther ]>articulars which 
are to be observed in this society of unfledged states- 
men : but I must confess, had I a son of five*and- 
twenty, that should take it into his head atthat age to 
•et up for a politician, I think I should go near to dis- 
inherit him for a blockhead. Besides, I should be ap- 
prehensive,, lest the same arts which are to enable 
him to negotiate between potentates might a little in- 
fect his> ordinary b^avlor between man and man. 
There is no question but these young Machiavels 
will) in a. Uttle time, turn their college up-side down 
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with plots and iCrftUigen% aad lay as many acheincs 
to circumvent one anotber in a frog or a aaUad, as tbsy 
may liereafteiv put in practice to overHneach a neijgi^ 
bormg prince or state. 

We are told, that Oie SpattRas, though thfliy punialr 
ed theft in their young men when it was diacoyeredf 
lo<^ed upon it as hc^orable if it succeeded. Provided 
the ccmveyanoe was clean and unsuspected^ a yoatk 
might afterwards boast of it. This, say the histo- 
rians, was to keep them sharp, and to hinder them 
from being imposed upon either in their public or 
privs^e negotiations. Whether any such rela^itiops 
of morality, such little jeux d'e^riij ought, not. lo be 
allowed in tbjs interided^eminary of politicians, I shall 
leave to the wisdom of their founder. 

In the mean time, we have^r. warning given us by - 
this doughty body of statesmen:, and as Sylla saw 
many Muriuses in Cassar, so I think we may discover 
many Torcys in this college oi Academicians. What- 
ever we think of ourselves, I am afndd neither our 
Smyrna or St. James's will be a match for it. Our 
coffee-houses are indeed very good institutions ; but 
whether or np these our British schools of politics 
may furnish out as able envoys and secretaries as an^. 
academy that is set apart for that purpose, will deserve 
our serious consideration, especially if we rememb^ 
that our country. is ^more famous for producing men 
of integrity than statesmen ; and that, on the contm- 
ry, French truth and British policy make a cons|»cu- 
ous figure in NotIiino, as the Earl of Rochester has 
very well observed in his admirable poem upon^tlwit 
bau*en subject*. L. 
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Mo.<S06. W&I>M£SDAY, F«llni«7 80) 1713. 
Bv 8i«ei*b; '■ From ^e Letter-box. 

*^ ^.^jLL^QuctfbrmayUise tiM semper 

*ImpmM^f JtrT.Sit«.t. li^* 

So gftat afprke^ if »ta|e]j aod ae^iv 

She still iusuUs? Dbtbbn* 

" Mr. Spectator, 



I 



WRITE this to communicate to you a misfor- 
tune which frequently happens, and thei*efore de- 
serves a consolatoiy discourse on the subject. I was 
•within this half year in the possession of as much 
beauty and as many lovers as any young lady in Eng- 
land. But my admirers have left me, and I cannot 
complain of their behavior. I have within that time 
had the small-pox ; and this face, which (according to 
many amorous epistles which I have by me) was the 
seat of all that is beautiful in woman, is now disfigifr- 
ed with scars. It goes to the very soul of me to 
speak what 1 really think of my face ; and though I- 
think I did not over-rate my beauty while I had it, it 
has extremely advanced in its value with me Hfnr is 
tost. There is orte circumstance which makes my 
case very particular; the ugliest fellow that ever pre- 
tended to me, was and is most in my favor, and he 
treats me at present the most unreasonably. If you 
could make him return an obligation which he owes 
me, in liking a person that is not amiable ;....^ut 
there is, I fear, no possibility of making passion move 



by the rules of reason «Rdl fM^tude. But scy what 
you can to one who has svurnvod Imrsel^ wd knows 
not how to act ina ttoW beiag< Mf to¥M« aie at lie 
• feet of mjr rivals, my rwals are every ^y bewuling 
me^^ and I eannot enjm^ what I ^mk, bf reaMn of the 
distracting reflection upon what I was. Conuder the 
womanlwas didootdiaof olda§e»tat I wasddum 
off in the pricne of nay youth, aad aeoordiai|^ t* tiio 
tourse of nature may hst e ferty years after Mfe to 
come. I have nothing 6f ttiysetf left wluch I fflie^ 
but that I aTO) Sir, 

YoiH* most humble servant, 

PA&VBsnaM.'* (a) 

When Louis of F'l^ance had lost tlM battle of Rami- 
lies, the addresses to him at that dme were fiill of his 
fortitude, and they turned hts,misff»tune to his glory ( 
in that, during his prosperity, he could n^ner hatm 
manifested his hei*oic constancy under distresses, and 
9p the world bad lost the most eminent part of his 
character. Parthenissa's condition gives her tho 
same c^portunity ; and to renign conquers is a task 
as difficult in a beauty as an hero. In the vovy cor 
.traiM:e upon this work sh^ nuist bum all her ]eve« 
letters ; or, since she is so candid as not to caU her 
lovers, who followed her no longer, un&ilh&l»ittc<u:^ 
be a ytry good beginning of a new life from liias of a 
bejUity» to send them back to those who writ thenot 
with this honfst inscri^i^n, jiriickm ^f a marrfogt^ 
trtaiy broken f^ by tfH MmaU^fi^a;, I have koowa 
but one instance where a matter of this kind went en 
after a like misfortune ; where the lady, who was a 
woman of spirit^ writ this iulkt to her lover. 



i ^.If jTQU 9«t^r«4 mebcifef^ I hadt^ia terrible ro%, 

Mff ipni9r ooieieimd tee n^e nmn but if fou wqer^ 
i fy }ik$Ami^i$^9Lifnji for I ikin«»|tiie cpi^i^. 

I If ia li^ behiiviory tlNit be «a$were49 

^Madaia, 

<' I »m not obliged) sincje you are not the siu^ae wo-* 

laftBs t;o let you know ^etber I Mattered you or not ^ 

but I aiMireyoii I do not, when I tell you I now like. 

you above all your sexi and hope you will bear what 

I may be£id me wb^n we are both one, as weU as yo«^ 

, do what haptpena to youmelf now you are single ; 

tbnrefore I am ready to take such a s^rit for my 

, Qonifittaiiin as soon ag you please. 

Amii^car/^ 

I ■ - ■ 

If Partheaissa can now possess her own mind, and 
think as little of her beauty as she ought to have 
dune when she had it, there wiU be no great diininu- 
tion of her charms ; and if she was formeiiy affected 
too much with Uiem, an easy behavi<H* will nu9re 
than make up for the loss of ihem^ Take the whc4e 
sex together, and you find those who have the strong* . 
est possession of men's hearts are not emifient for 
their beauty t you see it ofteu happen, that those who. 
engage men to the greatest violence, are such as those 
whe are strangers to them woKdd take to be remM*k« 
aUy defective for that end< The fondest lover I 
know, said to me one day 4n a crowd of wevm^ at 
an entertainment of music, You have often heard «tie 
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talk of my beloved ; ths^ woman there, coi^iimed he 
smiling when he had fixed my eye, is her very jnc- 
ture. The lady he shewed me was hy moch the lei^ 
remarkable for beauty ^ any in the wMe assembly i 
but having my curiosity extremely raised, I could not 
keep my eyes off her. Her eyes at last met mine, and 
with a sudden surprise she looked round her to see 
who near her was remarkable handsome that I was 
gazing at. This little act explained the secret : she 
did not understand herself for the objcict of loVe, and 
therefote she was so. The lovier is a very honest plain 
man ; and what charmed him was, a pei*son that goes 
along with him in the cares and joys of life, not taken 
up with herself, but sincerely attenUve, with a ready. 
SLnd cheerful mind, to accompany him in either. 

I can tell Parthenissa for her comfort, that the 
beauties generally speaking, are the most impertinent 
and disagreeable of women. An apparent desire of 
admiration, a reflection upon their own merit, and a 
precise behavior in their general conduct, ai'e almost 
inseparable accidents in beauties. Ail you obtain of 
them is granted to importunity and soiicitation for 
what did not deserve so much of your time, and yoa 
recover from the possession of it as out of a dream. 

You are ashamed of the vagaries of fancy which so 
strangely misled you ; and your admiration of a beui* 
ty, merely as such, is inconsistent with a tolerable re- 
flection upon yourself: the cheerful good-humor^ 
creatures, into whose heads it never entered that they 
could make any man unhappy, are the persons form- 
ed for making m^ happy. There's Miss Liddy can 
dance a jig, raise paste^ write a good band, keep an ac- 
compt, give a rieasonable answer, and do as she is bid | 
^Me her elder sister, Madam Marth% ]& out of hu- 
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mor, has the spleen, learns by reports of people of 
higher quality new ways of being uneasy aftd dis- 
pleased. And this happens for no teason In the 
iTorid, but that pocft Liddy knolvs she has no suth 
thing as a certain ne^tgence that it 90 bstofrdng ; that 
there is not I know not ithat in her air ; and that if 
she talk* Rke si fool, there is no one will say, Well ! I 
know not what it is, but every thing fileaaet when she 
9fieaks it. 

Ask any of the husbands of your great beauties, 
and they'll tell you that they hate their wites nine 
hours of every day they pass together. There is such 
it particularity for ever affected by them, that they are 
encumbered with their charms in all they say or do*. 
They pmy at public devotions as they are beauties ; 
they converse on ordinary occasions as they are beau- 
ties. Ask Belinda what it is a clock, and she is at a 
stand whether so great a beauty should answer you. 
In a word, I think, instead of- offering to administer 
consolation to Parthenissa, I should congratulate hef 
metamorphosis ; and however she thinks she was not 
the least insolent in the prosperity of her charms, she 
was enough so to find she may make herself a n^uch 
more agreeable creature in her present adversity. 
The endeator to please, is highly promoted by a 
consciousness that the approbation of the person you 
would be agreeable to is a favor you do not deserve ; 
for in this case assurance of success is the most cer- 
tain way to disappointment. Good-nature will always 
supply the absence of beauty, but beauty cannot 
long supply tlie sdjsence of good-nature. 

Vol. V- X 
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P. S. 
Madam, February IS. 

" I have your's of this day, wherein you twice bid me 
not disoblige you; but you must explain yourself 
further before I know what to do. 

Your most obedient servant, 

The Spectator. 

No. 307. THURSDAY, February 21, 1712. 

By Mr. E. Budgell. 

Versate diu. quid f err erecuseni. 

Quid vcdeant humeri — '-— • Hon. Ars Fo€t. v. 39. 

Often try what weight you can support. 

And what youi shoalden are too weak to bear. 

KoscOMMOir. 

X AM so well pleased with the following letter 
that I am in hopes it will not be a disagreeable pre- 
sent to the public. 
« Sir, 

« Though I believe none of your readers more ad- 
mire your agreeable manner of working up trifles 
than myself, yet as your speculations are now swell- 
ing into volumes, and will in all probability pass down 
to future ages, methinks I would have no single sub- 
ject in them', wherein the general good of mankind 
is concerned, left unfinished. 

" I have a long time expected, with great impa- 
tience, that you would enlarge upon the ordinary 
mistakes which are committed in the . education of 
•ur children. I the more easily flattered myself thax 
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you would one time or other resume tbis considera- 
tion, because you tell us that your 168th paper was 
only composed of a few broken hints ; but finding my- 
self hitherto disappointed, I have ventured to send 
you my own thoughts on this subject. 

" I remember Pericles, in his famous oration at 
the funeral of those Athenian young men who perish* 
cd in the Samian expedition, has a thought very much 
celebrated by several ancient critics, namely, that the 
loss which the commonwealth suffered by the destruc- 
tion of its youth, was like the loss which the year 
would suffer by the destructi on of the spring. The 
prejudice which the public sustains from a wrong 
education of children is an evil of the same nature, as 
it in a manner starves posterity, and defrauds our 
country of those persons who, with due care, might 
make an eminent figure in their respective posts of 
life. 

" I have seen a book written by Juan Huartes, a. 
Spanish physician, entitled Examen de Ingenioa* 
wherein he lays it do^vn as one of his first positions, 
that nothing but nature, can qualify a man for learn- 
ing ; and that without a proper temperament for the 
particular art or science which he studies, his utmost 
pains and application, assisted by the ablest masters* 
will be to no purpose. 

<< He illustrates this by the example of TuUy's son 
Marcus. 

« Cicere, in order to accomplish his son in that^drt 
of learning which he designed him for, sent him to 
Athens, the most celebrated academy at Uiat time in 
the world, and where a vast concourse, out of the most 
polite nations, could not but funAsh the young gen- 
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Ueman with » multitude of great es^amples sad acci* 
dent^that niigk^tiseDsibly have instructed hiBS^ip his 
designed stucUes : he placed him Ulider the care of 
Cratij^uS) who was one of the greatest philosophers 
of the age ; andj ^s if all the hooks which were at that 
time written had not been sufiBicient for his use>. he 
composed others pn purpose for him ' notwithstaod*- 
ing all tbis) history informs us, that Marcus proved a 
xner« blockhead, and that nf^ture (who it seems wa^ 
even with the son for her prodigality to the £saher] 
rendered him incapable of improving hy all the 
rules of eloquence, the precepts of philosophy, iu» 
own endeavors, and the most refined conversation in 
Athens. Tfiis author therefore proposes, that there 
should be certain triers or examuiers appointed bf 
the state to Inspect the genius of every pardcular 
boy, and to allot him the part that i& most suitable to 
ills natural talents, 

<< Plato, in one of his dialogues, tells us that So* 
crates, who was the son of a midwife, used to say> 
that as his mother, though she was very skilful in he;f 
pro^ssion, cpul4 not deliver a woman unless she was 
first with child, so neither cojuld he hiiiisejf rsu^ 
knowledge out of a mind where nature h^id not plant- 
edit. 

« Accordingly the method this philosopher took, 
of instructing bis scholars by several interrogatories 
or questions, was only helping the birth, and bcingiiig 
their own thoughts to light* 

<( The Spanish doctor above m^Btu>njsd> a& hia 
speculations grew more cefined> assena, that evei^^t 
kind of wit has a particular scbnce cocreaponding to 
it, and in which alone it can be truly e^ccellent. Aa 



\ 
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tjt) tbp^& g/emu^.es wHck ffiay seem lo have an ^qual 
aptitude for several things, he regards them as so 
^any unfinb^ed pieces of natuTjC ivrought off in haste. 

Therje are, indeed, but very few to whom nature 
has hie^n so ujnkind^ that .they are not capable of shin' 
Wig in spnxe science or other, lliere is a certain 
bias toyirards knowledge in every mind, which may 
be strengthened and improved by proper applications. 

" Tjtie iftory of Clavius (a) is very well known ; he 
wa^ entered into a college of Jesuits, and after haying 
beei> tried at several parts of learning, was upon the 
poin;t of b^ing dismissed as an hopeless blockhead> 
tiJJ pne of the fathers took it into his head to make an 
es;5ay of ^b parts in geometry ; which it seems hjt 
hi^ g^eniu^ .so luckily, that he afterwards became one 
of thjp greatest ^^theniaticians of the age. It is 
cpoi^onjy.thpught that the sagacity of these fathers 
in discovering the talent of a young student has not a - 
Jittlp contributed tp tj>e figure which their order has 
piade in thp world. 

^ How differept from this jnanner of education is 
that which prevails in our own country, where noth- 
ing Jgi more usual than to see forty or fifty boys of 
several ages, tempers, and inclinations, ranged to- 
gether in the samp clajss,. employed upon tlie same 
authorsy and enjoined the same tasks ? Whatever ' 
their natural genius may be, they are all to be made 
poets, histprians^ and orators alike : they aie all oblig- 
ed to have the same cap^city^ to bring in the samp 
tale of ver5ie> and to furnish out the same portion of 
prose : every boy is bound to have as good a memo- 
ry as the captain of the form. To be brief, instead 
X,2. 
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of adapting studies to the particular genius of a youth, 
we expect from the young man that he should adapt 
his genius to his studies. This, I must confess, is 
not so much to be imputed to the instructor as to the 
parent, who will never be brought to believe that his 
son is not capable of perfomling as much as his 
neighbors, and that he may not make him whatever 
he has a mind to. 

" If the present age is more laudable than tho8« 
which have gone before it in any single particular, it 
is in that generous care which several well-disposed 
persons have taken in the education of poor children ; 
^nd as in these charity-schools there is no place left 
for the over-weaning fondness of a parent, the direc- 
tors of them would make them beneficial to the pub- 
lic, if they considered the precept which I have been 
thus long inculcating. They might easily, by well 
cxaming the parts of those under their inspection, 
make a Just distribution of them into proper classes 
and divisions, and allot to them this or that particular 
study, as their genius qualifies them for professions) 
tirades, handicrafts, or service by sea 6v land. 

« How is this kind of regulation wanting in the 
three great professions ? 

" Dr. South, complaining of persons who took upon 
them holy orders, though altogether unqualified for 
the sacred function, says somewhere, that many a-man 
runs his head against a pulpit, who might have done 
his country excellent service at the plough^^tail. 

« In like manner many a lawyer, who makes bilit aa 
indifferent figure at the bar, might have made a very 
elegant waterman, and have shined at the Temple^ 
staii^j though he can get no business in the house. 
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« I have known a com-cuttcr, who with a right 
education would have made an excellent physician. 

" To descend lower, are not our streets filled with 
sagacious draymen, and politicians in liveries ? We 
have several tzdlors of six feet high, and meet with 
many a broad pair of shoulders that are thrown away 
upon a barber, when perhaps at the same time wc see a 
pigmy porter reeling under a burden, who might have 
managed a needle with much dexterity, or have snap- 
ped his fingers with great ease to himself and advan- 
tage to the puolic. 

" The Spartans, though they acted with the spirit 
which I am here speakipg of, carried it much farther 
than what I propose. Among them it was not lawful 
for the father hin^self to bring up his children after his 
own fancy. As soon as they were seven years old 
they were all listed in several companies, and discip- 
lined by the public. The old men were spectators 
of .their performances, who often raised quarrels a- 
mong them, and set them at strife with one another, 
that by those early discoveries they might see how 
their several talents lay, and without any regard to 
their quality, dispose of them accordingly for the ser- 
vice of the commonwealth. . By this means Sparta 
soon became the mistress of Greece, and famous 
through the whole world for her civil and military 
discipline. 

« If you think this letter deserves a place among 
your speculations, I may perhaps trouble you with 
eome other thoughts on the same subject. 
X ."lam, Sw;*"^ 
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No 308. FRIDAY, Februaiy «S, Ulfi. 

Py Sjy^ELE. Froiji the letter box. 

r. — rJfip^ preterm 
FrofUfi pefet /jfliag^ mariium^ 

HoK. Od. 5. S. V. \$. 
— ■ . — L afage will sooa ptocfaim 

Her JoirCf Ao;* bli^jb toimjx lujr i^yae. CarEcff. 

"Mr. Spectatqb, 

X GIVE you this trouUe in order to prop/Ms^ mj^l 
to you as an assistant in the weighty icar/es which ypu 
have thought fit to^ undergo for the pjuWLc gopd. I 
am a very great lover of women, that is to ^y honest- 
ly ; and as it is nattiral to study whsMt one lik^, I hay/s 
industriously applied myself to understand tlvEiin. Th^ 
present circumstance relating to tbem |s, xk^ I tbin^ 
there wants undex you as ^lecteuor^ a ^i^f>j^ to ^ 
distinguished and vested in tha poiv/erajQ^ quality x)^^ 
censor on mairiages. I lodg^^at the TeijnpLe^ an^ 
know, by seeing woman x:ome bitl?jer, ?ind ai^erwar^ 
observing them conducted Ijf: their counsel p i\i4g$^ 
chambers, that ther^^ is a cu^tpn^^ in cas,e of ^isUMng 
conveyance of a wife's estatie, that she is carried to ft 
judge's apartment, s^d left ajone fprithhim^to he ex- 
amined in private wh^er she has ft^t h^ywi fr^ht^a- 
cd or sweetened by her spousie ihto.theact she is gti^- 
ing to do, or whether it is of her own free wiil. Noijr 
if this be a method founded upon r^^^son and equity, 
why should th0i?e not be ^Iso a proper officer for ex- 
amining such as are entering into the state of nmtri- 
mony, whether they are forced by parents on one sid£, 
or moved by interest only on the other, to. come to- 
gether, and bring forth such aukward.heirsasare the 
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IMTodiict of half lord and cooatrained coaqdiaiicesf 
There ia nobody, tliough I wy it myaclf; would be fit^ 
terfopthi« <rfBce than I am: for I am an ugly fellow 
of great wit and sagacity. My ^ther was an hale 
country 'squire, my mother a witty beauty of no for- 
tune : the match was made by consent of my mother's 
IMFents against her own ; and I am the child of the 
rapcl on the wedding night ; so that I am as heahhy 
and as homely as my &ther, but as sprightly and a^ 
greeable as my mother. It would be of great ease to 
3reu if you would use me under you, that matches 
might be better regulated for the future, and we nught 
have no more children of squabbles. I shall not re- 
veal all my pretensions till I receive your answer ; and 
»m. Sir, 

Your most humble servant^ 
Mules Palfubt.** 

*< Mr Spkctator, 
I am one of those unfortune men within the city- 
walls, who are married to a wo^nan of quality^ but 
her tempei: is something different from that of lady 
Anvil* My^ lady's whole time and thoughts are spent 
in kee{ang up to the mode both, in apparel and furni- 
ture« All the goods in my house have been changed 
three time in seven years, l have had seven children 
by her ; and by our marriage^articles, she was. tP have 
her s^partment new funushed as often as^ she lay in* 
Nothing in o^r houise is useful but tha( which is fash* 
ionable ; my pewteir hctlds out generally half a year, 
my plate a full twelvemonth.; chairs are not & to siit 
in that were made two years $v^e>norbeds fit for any 
thing but to. sleep in that b^v^ stood up above that 
time. My deai^ uiofi opinion that an old fashioned 
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grate consomes coals, but gives no heat : if she drinks 
out of glasses of last year, she cannot distinguish wine 
from small beer. Oh, dear Sir» you may guess at all 
the rest. Your's. 

" P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were not 
obliged also to eot/as/uonably. I have a plain stom- 
ach, and have a constant loathing of whatever c&met 
to my own table ; for which reason I dine at the chop- 
hotise three days a week ; where the good company 
wonders they never see you of late. I am sure by 
yjour unprejudiced discourses you love broth better 
than soup.'* _ 

« Mr. Spectator, WiU^s^ Feb. 19. 

" You may believe you are a person as much talked 
of as any man in tovm. I am one of your best friends 
in this house, and have laid a wager you are so can- 
did a man and so honest a fellow, that you will print 
this letter, though it is in recommendation of a new 
paper called The Historian. 1 have read it carefully, 
and find it written with skill, good sense, modesty, 
and fire. You must allow the town is kinder V> you 
than you deserve ; and I doubt hot but yoii have, so 
much sense of the world, change of humor, and in- 
stability of all human things,. as to understand, that 
the only way to preserve favor, is to communicate it 
to others with goodnature and judgment. You are 
so generally read, that what you speak of will be 
read. This with men of sense and taste is all that 
U wanting to, recommend The Historian, 
I am, Sir, 

. Your daily advocate. 

Reaper Gentle." 



\ 
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■ I was very much surprised this morning, that any 
' one should find out my lodging, and know it so well, 
i as to come directly to my closet door, and knock at 
i it, to give me the following letter. When I came 

out X opened it, and saw by a very strong pair of shoes 

■ and a warm coat the hearer had on, tiiat he walked all 
the way to bring it me, though dated from York, 
My misfortune is that I cannot talk, and I found th« 
messe*iger had.so much of me, that he could think 
better than speak. He had, I observed, a polite dis- 
cerning hid under a shrewd rusticity ; he delivered 
the paper with a Yorkshire tone, and a tovrn leer. 

w Mr. Spectator, 

« The privilege yoti have indulged John Trot has 

i proved of very bad consequence to our illustriouis 
assembly, which, besides the many excellent max^ 
ims it is founded upon, is remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary decorum always observed in it. One in- 
stance of which is, that the carders (who are always 
of the first quality) never begin to play till the French 

' dances are finished, and the country-dances begin. 
But John Trot having now got your commission in 
his pocket (which every one here has a profound re- 
spect for,) has the assurance to set up for a minuet 
dancer. Not only so, but he has brought down upon 
us the whole body of the Trots, which are very nu- 
merous, with their auxiliaries the hobUers and the 
skippers ; by which means the time is so much wast- 
ed, that unless we break all rules of government, it 
must redound to the utter subversion of the bragr 
tablcy the discreet members of which value time as 
Fribble's wife does her pin-money. We are pretty 
well assured that your indulgence to Trot was only 
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in relation to country-dattccsj however, we have 
deferredissumg an order of councS upon the prem* 
iseft, hoping to get you to join with ns, that Trot, nofr 
any of hi» clan, presume lor the future to dance any 
bat couotry-dances, unless a hornpipe upon a festivsl 
day. If you will do this, you will oblige a great many 
ladies, and pardculiirly 

Your most humble servant, 
Torky Feb. 16. Eliz. Sweepstakes.** 

I nev€r meant au^ other than that Mr. Trot should 
confine himself to country dances. And I further ^- 
rect, that he shall take out none but his own relations 
according to their nearness of bldpd ; but any gentle- 
woman may take out him. 

£,<mdon^ jFeb. 2U The Spbctatok. 

T 
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By AnnisoN. 

£>i quibus impertum est anivmrumy %mArmqut sUemtUy 
Et Chaos, et Phhgethon^ loca nocte silentia l(Ue ; 
Sit m%h% fas audita loqui ! sit numine vestro 
PawUre res alta terra et caligine merscis. 

Vi^. iEo. 6. ▼. J64. 
Y« rerims, y«t unteveafd to buman sight. 
Ye gods who nile the regions of the ni^ht. 
Ye gilding ghosts, permit me to r^ftte 
The mystic wonders of yotir silent state. D«f i>E!!i. 

X HAVE before observed in general, that the per- 
sons whom Miltiui introduces into his poem always 
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discover sudi stntiments and behavior as are in » 
peculiar manner conformable to their respective char- 
acters. Every circmnstance in their speeches and 
actions is with great justness and delicacy adapted to 
the persons who speak and act. As the poet veiy 
Biuch excels in this consistency of his characters, I 
shall beg leave to consider seveml passages of the 
aecond book in this light. That superior greatness 
and mock-majesty, which is ascribed to the prince of 
the fallen angels, is admirably preserved in the be- 
ginning of this book. His opening and closing the 
debate ; his taking on himself that great enterprize, 
at the thought of which the whole infernal assembly 
trembled ; his encountering the hideous phantom who 
guarded the gates of hell, and appeared to him in tdl 
his terrors, are instances of that proud and daring 
mind which could not brook submission even to Om- 
nipotence. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid strides; hell trembled as he strode : 
Th' ondamited fiend-what this mij^ht be admir'd^ 
Adiair'd, not fear'd.— — 

The same boldness and intrepidity of behavior 
discovers itself in the several adventures which he 
meets with during his passage through the regions 
of unformed matter, and particularly in his address 
to those tremendous powers who are described as pre- 
siding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewise in all its circum- 
stances full of that fire Mid fury which distinguis^i this 

Vol. V. T 



J 
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wfmt firom the rest of the fiiUen angels. He is de* 
scribed in the first book as besmeared with the \Aood 
of human sacrifices, and delighted with the tears <tf 
parents and the cries of children : in the second book 
he is mariied out as the fiercest spirit that fought in 
lieayen; and if we consider the figure which he 
makes in the foxth book, where the battle of the angels 
is described, <we find it every wi^ answerable %o t^ 
game furious enraged character. 

I t Wliere the mght of Gabriel foogfat. 
And wiU| fiero« ensigat pierc*^! the deep mmy 
Of Moloch> furious king, who liim defy'd. 
And at his chariot-wheeU to drag him bouiid 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blasphemoos ; but anon» 
Down cloven to the waste, with shattered arms 
'Afld aoBooth pamied beUowiag.— — i^ 

It maybe worth while to observe, that Miltmi has 
represented this violent impetuous spiiit, who is hur- 
ried on by such preci^tate passions, as the Jirst that 
rises in that assembly to give his opinion upon their 
present posture of affairs. Accordingly he declares 
himself abruptly for war, and appears incensed at hb 
companions for losing so much time as even to de- 
liberate upon it. All his sentiments are rash, auda* 
cious, and desperate. Such is that of arming them- 
selves with their tortures, and turning their punish- 
ments upon him who iniicted them. 



^o, let us rattier choose, 
Ana*d with hell flames and fury, all at once 
0*er heaven's high towers to force resistless way^ 
Turuipg onr tortures into horrid a'rms 
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Ag«iim the toiler; when to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine be shall bear 
Infernul thunder, and for lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 
Milt with Tartarean sulphur, and straf^ge iirt. 
His own invented torments •*— 

His preferring annihilation to shame or misery, .i# 
«^lso highly suitable to his character, as the coi^fprt 
be draws from their disturbing the peace of heaven^ 
that, if it be not victory, it is revenge, is a sentimen^ 
truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterness of this 
implacable spirit. 

Belial is described in the first book as the idol of 
the lewd and luxurious. He is in the second book, 
pursuant to that description, characterized as timor- 
ous and slothful; and if we loo]^ into th/e sixth book, 
vre find him celebrated in Che battle of angels for 
nothing but that scoffing speech which he makes to 
Satan on their supposed advantage over the enemy. 
As his appearance is uniform, and of a ];dece, in these 
three several views^ we find his sentiments in the in- 
fernal assembly every way confomuble to his charac- 
ter. Such are his apprehensions of a second battle, 
his horrors of annihilation, his preferring to be mis« 
erable rather than not to be. I need not observe, that 
the contrast of thought in this speech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable variety to the debate. 

Mammon's character is so fully drawn in the first 
book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the second. 

We were before told, that he was the first who 
taught n^uikind to ransack the earth lor gold and ul«^ 
▼er, and that he was the architect of Pandaemonium; 
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or the infernal palace, where the eril s^mits were to 
meet in council. His speech in this book is eveiy 
way suitable to so depraved a character. How propa 
is that reflection, of their being unable to taste the 
happiness of heaven, were they acti;ially there ; in 
the mouth of one, who, while he was in heaven, is 
said to have had his mind dazzled with the outward 
pomps and glories of the place, and to have been 
more intent on the riches of the pavement, than on 
the beatific vision. I shall also leave the reader to 
judge how agreeable the following sentiments are to 
the same character. 



-This deep world 



Of darkness do we dfetd ? How oilttmid»t 
Tbick cloud and dark doth heaven*s all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, bis glory unobscurM, 
And with the majestv of darknen round 
Covers his throne-; from whence deep thnndersiotr 
l^ust*ring. their rage, and heav'n resembles hell f 
As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence -, and wfaftt can heav'n shew more ? 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity 
that fell, and is, in the first book, the seccmd that 
awakens out of tlie trance, and confers with Satan 
Upon the situation of tlieir afiairs, maintains his rank 
in the book now before us. There is a wonderful 
majesty described in his rising up to 3peak. He acts 
as a kind of moderator between the two opposite 
parties, and proposes a third undertaking, which the 
whole assembly gives into. The motion he makes of 
detaching one of their body in search of a new world 
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tm gtmoAtd vpofn a proj|»ct dofked by SstM^ and 
^WMiiif pm^osed by |^ in tlie ibilofwkig Kntt of 
iM ivtft bmk I 



> mgr pnchioeiieirworidiy fi^Mffof aarifer 
Tbtfe went aiiMM in lmmr% that lie ere ki^ 
Intended to create* and therein plant 
A generation^ whom his choice regard 
Should favor equal to the sons of heav'n: 
11iitber« ifiiut to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first erapCion, thither or elsewhere ^ 
fbr thitinfeinal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th' abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But the»e thoughfis 
Full counsel must mature 

It is on thtfr project that Beelsebvtb grottnd» hi» 
proposak 



-iWhatifwefind 



Some easier enterprise ? There is a place 

(If Ancient and prophetic fame in heav*n 

Err not,) another world> the happy seat 

Of some new raeeeaU'd Mak, aboot thii^tine 

Tobe cteattd lUce to b% tfaoigh lesa 

in pow'r imdexceUencey but favor'd more 

Of him who rules above : so was bis wiH 

Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath. 

That shook heav'nV whole circmnference, oonfirm-*d.^ 

The reader may observe how just it was not to 
•mit in the first book the project npon which tho 
whole poem turns ; as also^ that the pxince of the fid- 
Sen angels was tike only proper person to give it birth, 
and that the next to him in dignity was the fittest to* 
•econd and support it. 
Y 2 • 
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Tliere i%be«4e% I tliiDk, so«Mtteg w un d eifu By 
beautiiiil, and teiy «pt to affect the reader's if 
tkm in this ancient prophecj or report in heaTe% < 
ceming the creation of man. Notliing could diev 
more the ^gnitf of the species than tUa tnidkioQ 
which ran of them before their existence. Tiiey are 
lepresented to hare been the talk of heaven before 
they were create4* Virgil^ in compliment to the Ro- 
man commonwealth, makes the heroes of it appear in 
their state of pre-existence ; but Milton does a fiir 
^reaur honour to mankind in general, as he gives us 
|i glimpse of them even before they are in being. 

The rising of this great assembly is described in a 
very sublime and poetical manner.- 

Tbe^ rising aU at once was «s tke SQund 
Of tbonder beard remote 

The diversions of the fallen angels, with the parti- 
cular account of their place of hi^tation, are descri- 
bed with great pregnancy of thought and copiousness 
of invention. The diversioi^s. are every way sukable 
to beings who.had nothbg left th<^ but stiength and 
knowledge misappfied* Such ai« thdir contentions 
at the i*acc, and in feats of arms, with their entertidn- 
ments in the following lines : *" 

Others with vastTyphsan rage more fel) . 
Rend op both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
Id ivfairhvind : htli scarpe liolds the wild iiproai:^ 

•4 Their music is employed in celebi^ating thek owa 
eiiminal exploits, and their discourse in sounding the 
unfathomable depths of feie, free-will, and foreknow- 
ledge. 

The several circumstances in the descripdon of 
hell are finely imagined ; as ^he four rivers which 
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•disgorge thems^vjts into ^e MikoCfiro, ^txtnunes 
of cold and heaty luid the river ci oblinon. The 
mcmstrous animals produced in that infernal world 
are represented by a single line, which gives us a 
more horrid idea of them than a much longer descrip- 
tion would have done. 

I N ature breeds 

Perverse^ aU moaMronsy all prodigious things. 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet havefeign*d, or fear conceWd, 
GorgoDs,and Hjdras, and Chimeras dire. 

This episode of the fallen spirits, and their place of ^ 
habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the mind 
of the reader from its attention to the debate. An 
ordinary poet would indeed have spun out so many 
circumsti^cea to a great length, ax^ by thajt means 
l^ave weakened, instead of illustrated the priocipl^ 
ftble. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely ima? ' 
gined. 

. I have already declared my ojunion of the allegory 
(No, 273.) cpncenung^^in and Death, which is howr 
eve^ a very finished piece in iUfkind^ when it is not 
considejted as a port of an epic poem. The. gen^ealo- 
gy of the several persons is contrived with, greater de- 
licacy. Sin is the daughter of Satan, and Death th<^ 
offspring of Sjn. The inc(sstuou^ mixture betire^Q 
Sin aqd Death produces those monsters and. hell* 
hounds whii^h from tija^e to time en^r into, their mo^ 
ther, and tear the bowels of her who gave them bfRh. 
These are the terrors of an evil conscience, an^ the 
proper fruits of Sin, which naturally rise from the ap- 
prehensions of Death. This last beautiful mor^ is»^ 



Itlndttcltttfyiiitkailkidlaibe tpBMbcf ^ 

«f i^ IMT diMMI isMBi ste add* s 



Before mine eye$ vf oppodUm iitt 
QfmiJ>eafhifii^t(mmiflti^ikttel»ihim^l 
ibid laelat ptsKot tmoU ftill BOM dcvoor 
For want of other prey, hot that he knows 
His end with mine iovolv'd-— * 

I need pot menti^a W the reader the beanti&l cir- 
cumstance in the last part ^ this quotation. He will 
likewise observe how naturally the three per^ns con- 
cerned in this allegory are tempted by one conmum 
interest to enter into a confederacy together, and how 
properly Sin is made the portress of hell, and the on- 
ly being that can open the gates to that world of tor- 
tures. 

The descriptire part ef this allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of sublime ideas* The figure of 
death, the regal cit>wn upon hb head, his menace of 
Satan, hb advancing to the combat, the outcry at his 
birth are circumstances too noble to be passed over in 
silence, and extremely suitable to this King of Ter- 
rors. I need not mention the justness of thought 
which is observed in the generation of these several* 
83rmbolkal persons ; that Sin was produced opon the 
irstrevolt of Satan; that Death appeared soon g^er 
he was cast into hell, and that the terrors of conscience 
were conceived at the gate of this place of tormtents. 
The des^iption of the gates b very poeticftl, a» the 
•pening of them it full of MHton'd spiiit. 



On & suddeiLppenfljr 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
HikrA Ihiiiider, tiiat the lowest bottom shook- 
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OfEvibQi. Sht«^a[i*d,botto«lH« 
Exeell'd ber power ; the gate» wide <ipeik stood, 
Th«t with extended wings a baoner'd ho«t 
Under spread ensigns marching might pass throogh 
With horse and cha^s rank'd in loose array ; 
So wide they stood, and Hke a furnace mouth 
Cast forth redoonding smoke and ruddy flame. 

In Satan's voyage through the chaos there are sev- 
eral imaginary persons described as residing in that 
immense waste of matter. This may perhaps' be 
conformable to the taste of those critics, who are pleas- 
ed with nothing in a poet which has not life and man- 
ners ascribed to it ; but for my own part, I am pleas- 
ed most with tho^e passages in this description which 
carry in them a greater measure of probability, and 
are such as might possibly have happened. Of this 
kind is his first mountbg in the smoke that rises from 
the infernal pit, his falling into a cloud of nitre, and 
the like combustible materials, that by their explo- 
sion still hurried him forward in his voyage ; his 
springing upward like a pyramid of fire, lyitti his labo- 
rious passage through that confusion of elementSf 
which the poet calls 

«< The womb of nature, and perhaps her grtve." 

The glimmering light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the creation, with the dis- 
§int discovery of the earth that hung close by th« 
nioon>are wonderfully beautiful and poetical* 
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No. 310. MONDAY, February »5, 1712. 

Bt Stesle. From the Lett^-box. 

CatmubioJungaM ttabili * ViRO. Md» 1. r. 7f . 

la firmest aaptial bands I will job you. 

^ Mr. SpectatoRi 



I 



AM a certain 3roung woman that love a certain 
jrouBf man rery heartily ; and my father and mother 
were for it a great while, but now they say I can do 
better, but I think I cannot. They bid me not love 
him, and I cannot unlove him. What must I do ? 
Speak quickly. 

fcDDY Dow-Bake. 
<< Dear Spec. JPeb. 19, 1712. 

I have loved a lady entirely for this year and a half, 
though for a great part of the time (which has contri- 
buted not a little to my psun) I have been debarred the 
fiberty of conversing with her. The grounds of our 
difference Was this, that when we had inquired into 
each other's cirsqmstances, we found that at our first 
^Betting out into the world we should owe five hundred 
pounds more than her fortune would pa^ off. My es- 
tate is seven hundred pounds a-ye^;lie«ides the ben- 
efit of tin-mines. Now, dear <^fc.upontlds state <^ 
the case, and the lady's positive declarauon thatthe# f 
is still no other objection, I beg you'll not fail to insert 
this, with your opinion, as soon as possible, whether 
this ought to be esteemed a just cause or impediment 
why we should not be joined ; and you will for eve^ 
•blige 

Tour's sincerely, 

Dick Lovjcsicx." 
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^J^. S. Mf, if I nwnytMs iuly Yif Ae assistance of 
your cpinieti, yo^tktffUiptct a &tor for it.** 
«« Mr Spectator, 

1 have the misfortune to be one of those unhappy 
men who are distmguished by the name of discarded 
lovers ; but I am the less mortified at my disgrace be- 
cause the young lady is one of those creatures who 
set up for negligence of men> are forsooth the most 
rigidly virtuous to the world, and yet their nicetf wili 
permit them, at the command of parents, to go t* bed 
l;o tfic most utter stranger that can be ^giposed to 
th^m. As to me myself, I was , introduced by the fin 
ther of my mistress ; but find I owe my |M»ipg at first 
received to a comparison of my estate wiA th^t of f 
former lover, and that I am now in like manner turn- 
ed off, to give way to an humbly servant stiS 'richer 
than I anu What makes this treatment the*more ex* 
travagant is, that the young l^dy is in the manage- 
ment of this way of fraud, and obeys her Other's or- 
ders on these occasionsjwithout.any manner of reluc- 
tance, but does it with the san^air that ^e of your 
men ^f (tie world would signify the Necessity of affair^ 
for turning another out of office. When I came 
home last night) I found this letter from my mistress. 

^ I hope you wiflpifethink it is any manner of dis- 
respect to your person ov meri^ that t]^ intended 
nuptials between us are interrupted.' My father m$M 
he has a much better offer for me than wi can make, 
and has ordered me to break off the treaty between 
us. If it" had proceeded, I shoula have behaved my- 
self with all suitable, regard to you ; buf, as.it is, I beg 

we may be strangers for the futui*e. Adieu. 

" Ltdia." 
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« Thk gfcat mdiffinmHce on thk sabjecty aad ti^ 
mercesaiy motives for nudfiiiig ulUwcest is whati 
think Uei natunlly before yeu ; and I beg of you to 
give me your thoughts upon it My answer to Lydia 
was as follows, whidi I hope you will 8q)prove.; fiy 
you are to know the woman's fjEonily affect a wonder- 
ful ease on these occasions, though they expect it 
should be painfully received on the man's side. 

• Madam, 
« I have received year's, and knew the prudence of 
your house "so well, that I always took care to be 
ready to obey your commands, tliough they should be 
to see yo* no more. Pray ^ve my service to all the 
good fkmfly. Adieu. Clitophok." 

<* The opera subscription is full." 

Memorandum. The censor of marriage is to con- 
sider this letter, and report the common usages on 
such treaties, with how many pounds or acres are 
generally esteemed sufficient reason for preferring a 
new to an#ld pretender ; with his opinion what is 
proper to-be determined in such cases for the ftiture. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
- There is an elderly person lately left off business, 
and settled in our town, in orddr^ as he thinks, to re- 
tire from the world ; but he haS brought with him 
such an inclination to tale-bearing, that he disturbs 
both himself and all our neighborhood. Notwith- 
standing thirfrailty, the honest gentleman is so happy 
as to have no enemy : at the same time he has not 
one friend who will venture to acquaint him with his 
we^kn^ss. It is not to Jpe doubted but if this failing 



«> 
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'^ were set- In a pteper llglit) he would ^qiiksklf |j(ferceive 
the indetetity atid etil c^sei^tiettcdft of it. ^Notr^^r^ 
^ this being aff^firmky- it^iich-I hopfe tt&y h^^^mrt^t* 
-ed; and knowing that he pays much deference td^'you, 
I beg that A^'hen you. are at leisure to give us a spec- 
^ ulation on gossiping? you would think of my neigh- 
bor : you will hereby t>blige several who will be glad 
" to find a reformation in their gi^y-haired friend ; and 
how becoming will it be for him, instead of jpouring 
• forth words at all adventures, to set a watch before 
the door ;pf his mouth, to refrain his tongue^ to check 
its impetuosity, and guard against the sallies of that 
iUtle tiertjforwardj busy person : which undcr-a sober, 
conduct, might prove a useful member of society ? In 
compliance with those intimations, I have taken the 
liberty to make this address to you. I am, Sir, 
Your niost obscure servant, 

PhilanthropoS?' 

i^€d. 16, iri2. 

Mr.^PECTATdll, 

" This is to' petitk)n Y^^ ^ni behalf of itiyself llnd 
many more of your gentle readers, that at any time 
when you may have private reasons against letting us 
know what you think yourself, you would be pleased 
to pardon us such ^etter8 cf your correspfl«dcnts>as 
&eem to be of no use but to the^print^r. . 

«lt is further our humble' rei^uest that you would, 
substitute advertisement^ in tlie place of such epiv* 
lies ; and that in order hereunto Mr. Buckly may bfc 
authorised to -take up of your zeal6us friend Mr, 
•^Charles Lillie any quantity of words he ' shall from 
tline to time have occasion for. 

Vol. V, Z 
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^ TlM mi»j uiefid pwti of Imowledge wiuchnuf 
beQomaiuu€»t€dioUu» pMbUc tbis waf, will, we hope 
be acoDfUkratioa iii&r<Mr^fyour peutioners. 

And your petitioners. Sec. 

JVote, That particular regard be had to this peti- 
tion, and the papers marked letter R may be carefully 
examined for the future. T 
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By Addison. 

iVec Fen^is -fkttretfUma^tr^t ^^ kHftpade firvet : 
ind€ faou av^tkntj vittiut^ a4oU sagittet, 

JTuv. Sat. 6. ▼. 137. 
41e n^Mf adoresy and ooortsker ev*ry boar : - 
Who would not do as much for such a dow'r ? Drtdbv. 

« Mr. Spectator^ 

" T 

X AM amazed that among ^U the variety of charac- 
ters wkli which you have ennched your speculations, 
you have never ^ven us a picture of those audacious 
young fellows among .us, who .commonly go by the 
name ^ JFoTtutu^ateaiert. You must know, sir, I am 
one who live in a contimial apprehension of this sort 
of people rlhat lie in wait, day andiHght, for our chil- 
dren, and may be p^nsidered as afkind of kidnappees 
within the law. I amrthe father of a young heiress, 
whom I begin to look Mpon as marilageable, and whs 
has looked upon herself as such for #bove tliese six 
years* She is now in die eighteenth year of her age. 
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^ 7he^ttune-lniiiteiii have alreadyt^ast thm eyes upoa 
her, and take cart to plant thcmseWes in her vie^ 
^vrhenever she appears in any public assembly. I hare 
myself caughtayoTfng jack-a-napes.with apairof sil- 
▼er-fringed gloves m the very feet. You must know, 
sir, I have kept her as a prisoner of state ever since 
she was m her teens. Her chamber-windows are 
cross-bared ; she is« not permitted to go out of the 
bouse but with her kcepeer, who is a stayed relation' 
of my own ; I have likewise forbid hcrjthe use of pen 
and ink for this twelvemonth last past^nd^kniot suf- 
fer a band-box to be carried into her room before it 
has* been searched. Notwithstanding these pl*ecau- 
tions, I am at my wits end for fear of any sudden sur- 
prise. There were, two ar three nights ago, spme 
fiddles heard in the stveet, whieh I am afraid portend 

' jne no good ; not to^nlention a tall Irishman, that has 
been seen walking before' my^house more than once 
this winter* My. kinswoman likewbe informs me, 
that the girl has talked to her twke or thrice of a gen- 
tleman in a &ir wig* and that she loves to go to church 
more than ever she did in her life. She gave me the 
slip about a week ago ; upon which my whole house 
was in alana. I immediately dispatched a hue and cry 
after her to the 'Change, to her mantua-maker, and to 

' the young ladies* that vkit her ; but after above an 
hour's search she returned of herself, having been tak* 
ing a walk,iUiN^e told me, by Rosamond's pond^ I 
^ve hereupon turned ofiC^her woman, doubled her 
guards, and given new instructions to my nelatipny- 
who, to give her her- due, keeps a watchful eye over 
all her motions, Thia. sir, keeps me in aperpetual 
anxiety, and makes, me. very okcn watch when myt 
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daughter fifttps) as I am abnd^aiie U €ven whh me^ 
Iq her uinu NpW) sir, what I -w«ald desire of yoa^ 
' is to I'cpreseni to this fiuttenag tribe c^y^Mmg feVtomf, 
. wh9.Ar9 for snaking theanfortunesbf theae kidicect. 
meons^ that stealing a maa'^ daughter foi^ the sake ef 
her portion la but a kind of a tolerated robbery-; and 
that they make but a poor amends to4he fatber>> when 
they plunder after this meaner by gdng to bed iri^ 
, his child. Dear sir, be speedy in yo^ir^thougbts on 
this subject, that if possible, they may appear befors 
the disbanding of the aimy.. . I am, Sir, 

YjBur most humble servant, 

Xhemistocles, the great Athenian genertil, being 
asked «^ ^vhether he would choose to marry his daugh- 
ter to an indigent man of merit, or to a wortiiless man 
of anr estate?" replied, That he should prefer a mtti 
-without an estate to an estate without a man. The 
worst of it is, our modem fortune-hunters are those 
who turn their heads that way, because they are good 
for nothing else. If a young fellow finds he can make 
nothing of Coke and Littleton, he^ providea himsellT. 
with a ladder of ropeS) and by that nieans very often.. 
enters upon the pcemises* 

The same art of scaling has l^ewise been practised 
with good success by mjiny militaiy engineers. Stra- 
tagems of this natureimake parts and industry super- 
fluous, and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity: a less motive than Idleness to thisN 
>Jnd of mercenary pursuit. A fop, who jidmircs his, 
person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution of; 
niaking his fortune by it> not questioning buteverjr* 
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woman thirt ialls in kis way will do him as much jus- 
tice as h« does himself. When an heiress sees a man 
throwing jmrticular graces into his ogle, or talkLi(> 
loud within her hearing, she ought to look to herself; 
but if withal she observes a pair of red heels, a patch, 
orio^ other particularity in his dress, she cannot take 
too much cai-c of her person. These are baits not 
to be trifled with, charms that have done a world of 
execution) and made their way into hearts which have 
been thought impregnable. The force of a man with 
these qualifications is so well known, that I am credi- 
bly informed there are several female undertaker* 
about the 'Change, who upon the arrival of a likely 
man out of a neighboring kingdom, will furnish him 
with proper dress from head to foot, to be paid for at 
a. double price on the day of marriage. 

We must however distinguish between fortune- 
hunters and fortune-stealers. The first are those as- 
siduous gentlemen who employ their whole lives in 
the chace, without ever coming to the quarry. Suf- 
fenus has combed and powdered at the ladies for 
thirty years together, and taken his stand in a side- 
box, till he is grown wrinkled under their eyes. He 
is now laying the same snares for the present genera- 
tion of beaudes, which he practised on their mothers. 
Cottilus, after having made his applications to more 
than you meet with in Mr. Cowley's ballad of mis- 
tresses, was at last smitten with a city lady of 20,000/. 
SterL but died of old age before he could bring mat- 
ters to bear. Nor must I here omit my worthy friend 
Mr. Honeycomby who has often told us in the club, 
that for twenty years successively, upon the death of 
a childless rich man, he immediately drew on his- 
Z 2 
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bpots, called for his horse, ami made up to the widow. 
When he is rallted upon his ill success, Witty with his 
usual %2i«Vfi tells us that he always found her pre- 
engaged.. 

Widows arc indeed the great game of yonr fortune- 
hunters. There is scarce a young fellow in the towir 
of six feet high, tliat has not passed in review before 
one or other of these wealthy relicts. Hudlbraa's 
Qupid, who 

<—— .tooli bis i(vi<}~^ 
Upon a widow's joiatare land* -^ 

i^ daily employed iir throwing darts, and kincffin^ 
ilames. But as for widows, they are such a subtle- 
generation of people, that they may be left to their* 
own conduct ; or, if they make a false step in it, diey 
are answerable for it to nobody but themselves. The: 
young ihnoq^nt creatures who have no' knowledge 
and experience of the world, are those whose safety I 
would principally consult in this speculation. The 
stealing of such an ouf^^bould^ in my opiiu<m, be as 
puiushable as a rape. Where there is no judgment. , 
there is no choice ; and. why the inveigting a. woman 
before she is come to years of (^oretitoy should not 
be as criminal as the seducbg of her before she is 
ten yei^s old, I am at a loss to copiprchend; L . 
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N^S^iar.rWM>NB6fiiAY,^Febru«72r, irran 
B:«^ $XBSX.s..-. Fcomthe^ letter box* 

99iod ^tuc tjjfidumf gva fausy quoddecus erit iantif q,uod^ 
adipisci'.cum dolort corporis velUt 9Mi dolcremsummum 
malum siii persu^uerit 9 Qudm porno qnis ignominiam 
quam turpitudinem non pertuUrit^. ut effugiat doloreniy 
si id summum malum e^se decreverit f' 

TvtL. d^; Colore tolo^mdo^ 

What doty wilT s nunr ptdbrin/ whoT praise, what boaor, will h*" 
tbiidc woHli pnrchaaiag^ at iheaaipfliMe^f his oase* wha is per^ 
•anaded tbat pais is tlie .gce^tesl-of -evils ? And whatignonuny^ 
-what baseness, will he not submit to, in order to avoid pain^ if bo* 
has determined ■ it to b^ the worst .ol misfortunes ? . 

\ T is a very mcraftcholy ^efif^dtiGn, that men are twu- 
allf so weak, that it is absolmety netessary for them^ 
t30 know sorrow smd* paihj to be in their rigfht senses.* 
Prosperous peof^jb (for hapj^thereare none) are h«r-^ 
cied away with a fbrid sensed <Mir'pres^tcondmon>- 
and thoujghtl^s of ttie mutability of fortune; P6r-=^ 
tune, is a term whichVe.must use^ln^^uch'cH^courses 
as theses for what, ir wrought by the tmseen hand of 
the Disposer, of a)!' things, iftut, methihks^' thc^ di^ 
]K>sition of a mind which is trtilf great is^ that which 
makes, misfof tunes^ and sorrows little whek they be-' 
£d ourselves; great and' lamentaMe ^hen- they befal* 
other men*. The most unpardoniable malefiictor in the' 
world, going to his death and bearmg it with compo- 
sure, would, win the pity of those who should behold' 
liim ; and this not because his calamity is depiorable, 
but bec^us^ bp seems bi^atelf not to deplore it : war 
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snflfer for bun wlio i»-l«M MMliie of his own miseiy, 
and are inclmed to despise bun who sinks under the 
weight Af his &ti«ts»s. On tilt other hand, wkhoot 
my touch of envf, a temperate and well-gcnremed 
nund lookg down on such as aree»med wkh successi 
with a certain shame for the imbecility of human ta^ 
ture, that can so far forget how liable it is to calan^, 
as to grow giddy with only the suspense of sorroir, 
which is the portion of all men. He therefore who 
turn^bbfoce from the unh24;>py man, who will not 
look a^ain when his eye is ca^t upon modest sorrovi 
who shuns a£Uiitioti like a contagio^i does but pam- 
* per himself up for a sacrifice, and ccmtract in himself 
a greater aptittrde to misery by attempting to escape 
h. A gentleman where I happened to be last night, 
foil into a discoui:se which I thought shewed a good 
discerning in h^ ^ he took notice that whenever mejn 
]^ye looked into their heart for the idea of true ex- 
«f Uency in human natyrci they have found it to con- 
ilist in suffering after a right manner, and with a good 
grace. Heroes are always drawn bearing sorrowsi 
•truf gling . with adversities, undergoing all kinds of 
l^ardships, and having in the service of mankind a 
kind of appetite to difEculties a^id dangers. The 
gep|leqaan went on to observe, that it is from this se- 
cret s^nse of the high merit which there is in patience 
under calamities, that the writers of romances, when< 
they attempt to furnish out charactei-s ef the highest 
excellence, ransack nature for things terrible ; they 
raise a new creation of monsters, dragons, and giants ; 
"lyhere the danger ends, the hero ceases; when he has 
won an empire, or gained his mistress, the rest of his 
story is not worth relating. My friend carried his 
discourse so hr as to say, that it was for higher beings 
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thm. torn jto ym h^^^mtm wd gFeniMM la ^ks^mm^. 
idoa ; but that in ottr GOtxditkHk.we hxfm na co&cqi^ 
^on of superlative exA^leocft orhuPoiMxHh but as it b 
surrouDj^d with.a tilia4e oL<l£rti»afci.- 

It is certsunly thtf ^H-oiier educstloii we should gire 
omrselves, to be pn^norediDr tkm ill erei^s and acci- 
dents we are to meet witii iaa tile sentenced to he a 
scene of sorrow: but instead of tiueiexpeeUKtioity^'vre 
soften ourselves with |»rospects of .constant detigbft, . 
and destroy in our mkids the seeds of -foctitude snd ^ 
virtue, which should support us In boufs oftanguish. - 
"i^he constant pursuit of pleasure has in it something ^ 
insolent and improper for our bejng. Tltere is a 
j^Fetty sober liveliness in the ode of {f^mce to ]QeHus> 
where he tells lum> loud minhX>Pvimmoderate sorrow^ . 
i»aquality of behavior either in prosp^y or adversi- 
ty, are alike ungraceful in man that liborn to die* 
Sflodeit'iUioQ in both, circumstances \» peculiar to gene* - 
tons minds ; men of that sort levei: taste thegrai^cih - 
jtions of health, and all other advantages of life; aeif 
ihey were liable to part with them, and, when ber^ 
of them, resign theni with'greatijtes&of mind^'wlieh 
^lews^ they knew their value and Jumtion. The 
contempt of pleasure is- a certain preparatory for the 
contempt of pain 5, without this, the' mind is as it were 
taken suddenly by an unforeseen event; but he that : 
has always, during health and prosperity, been absti- 
Qcnt in his satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst of dlf&- 
cmlties, the rejection that hb anguish is hot aggra- 
vated \nth the comparison of past pleasures which 
upbraid his present condition. Tully tells us a story - 
after Pompcy, which gives us a^ good taste of the plea- 
sant fiftai||^er the D^n of wi«^'and:])hiiosophy had in o3^> 
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times, ofilktiMiligfthe di8tre»«e)i of life by tbef force 
«f reuon said philosophy. Pompey when he came to | 
Rhodes, had a c«r|Ottty to visit the famous philoso- 
pher Possidoniu»; but finding him in his sick-bed, be 
bewailed the misfortune that he should not boctrva dis- , 
coarse frosa lum :. but you may^ answered Possidofii- 
iis ; apd immediately entered into the point of Stoicd 
|ihil(MK^»hyi which says pain is not an evil. Dunng the 
dBscouraO) upon every puncture he felt from his dis* 
temper, he smiled and cried out. Pain, pain, be as im- 
peitineiitand troublesome as you please, I shall neyer 
mwn that thou art an evil. 
^ Mr. Spectator, 
* Having seen in several of your papers, a concetB 
for the honor of the clergy, and their doing every 
thing as becomes their character, and particularly p^* 
fernung the public service with a doe zeal and dev9« 
tion, I am the more encouraged to lay before them, 
by your means^ several expressions used by some ef 
them in their prayers b^ne sermon, which I am not 
well satisfied in i>^-thek glaring some tides and ^- 
Iheto to^grsBt men,^ which* aiw indeed due to diem in 
their several^ranksand^stadons, but not properly used^ 
I think, in our prayers. Isit not contradiction to say, 
iHustrious, nght reverend, and right honorable poor 
sinners ? These cUsdnctkuis are. suited onl]r to^ our 
state here, and haveno place in heaven : we see they 
are omitted in the lituf^;)^ ; which tthink the cler|g^ 
should take for theic pattemr in their own forms of de- 
votion (a)« .There is another ex^ressicMi which! would 
not mention^but that I have heard it several times 
before a learned. congregadon, to bring in the last po- 
rtion (^ the prayer in these wocds,.0 k$ n^ the JLomi 
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bca^gry and I vdll sfieaJc but thU once : as if there 
was no difference between Abraham's interceding- for 
SodoiH) for which he had.no warrant as we can find) 
and our asking those tilings which we are required 
to pray for : they would therefore have much more 
refison to iear iiis anger if they did not make such 
petitions to him. There is another pretty fancy ^ 
when a young m^ has a mind to let us know who 
gave him his scaif) he speaks a parenthesis to the 
Almighty> bIesS| at lam in duty hound to pray^ the 
right honorable the Countess : is not that as much as 
to 8ay> Uess her,. for thou knowest I am her chaplain ? 
Your humble servant, 

T J. o:' 



Wo. S13^ THURSDAY, February 28, 1712. 
By Mr. £. Bunosix. 

JEsngiU ui mores tene ros sat'poiHce ducaty 
Vt si gms cera vulti0ft faci t 

w. X Jut. Sat. 7. w. IST^ 

Bid hin besidet hi» d*i!y puos employ 

To form tbe taader mwuien of the boy^ 

And work him, like a wueo babe« withajt. 

^ perfect symi&etrj in eT'iy pgrt. Cb, DftTDEir. 

X SHALL give the following letter no other reccmi- 
mendation, than by telling my readers that it comes 
from the satme hand with that of last Thursday. 

"Sift, 
;^ I send ya% according Cotniy t>rotnise, ^omeiimhei; 
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thoughtt on the educadoii of ymrthrui whtefa I hitjaA 
to discuss that famous question^ whetket^tke edutm^m 
at a public tchoolj orttndera firvvate tUioVy «« tehe 
preferred?** (See No. 307, 937.) 

« As some of the greatest men in most ages b«re 

been of very different opuusos in Uu^^matter^ I fi^ 

give a short account' of what I think may be bei^ urg^ 

ed on both sides, and forwards letfve eYety pen«B 

- to determine-for hltnseHl 

(<Itis certain from Suetonius/' that the Romans 
^ thought the education of tfieir chMdren a business pro- 
perly heh)ngpbig td the paints themselves i aBd Flo* 
tarch, in the life of Marcus Gato, tells us, that as soon 
as his son was capable of learning, Cato would sufi^r 
nobody to teach him but himself; though he had a 
servant named Chilo, who was an excellent gramma- 
rian, and who taught a great ma^y other youths. 

^< On the conti'ary, the Greeks seemed more inclin- 
ed to public schools and seminaries. 

« A private education promises, in ^Ihe first place, 
virtue and good-breeding ; a public school, manly as- 
surance, and «n early knowledge in the wUys of tk« 
World. 

H Mr^Xocke, in his celebrated treatise of educ^oGHr 
confesses that there are ineonvenieiices to be^feared 
on both sides : '< If, says he, I keep^ny son at homey 
he is in danger of becoming my ymitig master; iff 
send him abroad, it is scarce possible to keep hiift 
from the reigning contagion of rudeness and vice* 
He will perhaps be more innocent at home, but more 
ignorant of the world ; and niore sheepish when he 
comes abroad.*' However, as this learned audior 
asserts, «' That virtue is much more difficult to be at- 
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taiaod than a knowledge of tjj© world ; and that vice 
is more stubhorfi, as ^ell as a more dangerous fault 
than sheepishness, he is altogether for a private edu- 
cation ; and the more sO) because he does not see 
"why a youth, with, riglit management, nught not at- 
tiun the same as&uran<;e in his father's house as at a 
public school. To this end he advises parents to ac- 
custom their soos to whatever strange faces come to 
the house ; to take them wi^ them when they visit 
their neighbors, and to engage them in conversa-, 
tion vfiiih ipaen of parts and breeding." 

«'.ItEpcay be o^je^^ted to this method, that cpnversa-, 
tion is not the only thing necessary ; but that unless 
it beft c^nversation^ith such as are in some .measure 
their eqgals in parts and. years> there can be no room- 
f^r ^niul^tiqn, c^nteption, and several of the most 
lively p^^sic^ns o/ the -mind ; which, without being 
saiQeti^nesxnpved by these mean^^ may possibly con- 
tract ad uJnoss and insensil>ility. ^ . . 

*' Ofie of the greatest writers our nation ever pro- . 
duced observes, that a boy who forms parties, and 
makes himself gpinilar in a school or a college, woujd 
act the Siamc. part with equal ease in a senate or a pri- . 
vy council : and. Mr. . Qabum, speaking like a man 
vr^rsed in the ways, of the world, affirms, that the well- 
layipg and jcapying on pf a, design to rpb an orchard, 
trains up a youth psensibly to caution, secrecy, and 
circum^ection, i^ fits hiiji for matters of greater . 
itj^portance. 

" In short, a private education seems the most na- 
tural mcthpd for the forming of a virtuous man ; a 
public education, for making a man of business* The 

Vol. V. a a 
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first would furnish out a good subject for Plato's re- ' 
public ; the Imtter, a member for a community over- 
run with artifice and corruption. 
' ^ It must however be confessed, that a pcrscHi at 
the head' of a public school has sometimes so many 
boys under his directiony that it is impossible he 
should extend a due proportion of his care to each of 
them. This is however in reality the &ttlt of the age: 
in which we often see twenty parents, who, though 
each expects his son should be made a.scholar, are not 
contented altogether to make it worth while fi^r any 
man of a Eberal education to take upon him the care 
of their instruction, 

« In our great schools indeed thb fiwH has been <d 
late years rt^tijfieid ; so 4l^t we have at present not 
only bgenious men for the eiiief masters, but such as 
have proper ushers and assistants under them. I 
must nevertheless own, that for mffit of ihe same en* 
couragement in the country, we have many a pronu* 
sing genius spoiled and abyaed in those fittle semina- 
ncs. 

<( I am the more inclined to this c^inion, havmg 
myself experienced the usage of two rural masters^ 
each of them very unfit for the trust they took upon 
them to discharge. The first imposed much more 
upon me than my parts, though none of the weakest, 
could endure; and used nie barbarously for not per- 
forming impossibUities. The latter was of quite ano- 
ther temper ; and a boy who would run upon hb er- 
rands, wash his coffee-pot, or ring the bell, might" 
have as little conversation with any of the classics as 
he thought fit. I have known a lad at this place ex- 
jcvsed his exercise for assisting the cook-maid ; a))d 
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remember a neighboring g^tlenian*8 sen wad among 
us five years, most of which time he employed in air-^ 
ing and watering our master's grey pad. 1 scorned 
to compound for my faults by doing any of these ele- 
gant oflicea) and was accordingly the best scholar, and 
the worst used of any boy in the school. 

<< I shall conclude this discourse with an advantage 
mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a public 
way of education, which I have not yet taken no- 
tice of; namely. That we very often contract such 
friendships at school as are of service to us all the fol- 
lowing parts of our lives." 

« 1 shall give you under this head a story very 
vrell known to several persons, and whiph you may 
depend upon as a real tnith." 

" Every one who is acquainted with Westminster 
school knows that there is a curtain which used to bo 
drawn Across the room, to separate the upper school 
from the lower. A youth happened by some mis- 
chance to tear the above-mentioned cmtains the 
severity of the master was too well known for the 
cHminal to expect any pardon for such a fault ; so 
that the boy, who was of a meek temper, was teni- 
fied to death at tiie thooghtsof his appearance ; when 
his^end who ^t next to him, bade him be of good 
cheer, for that he would take the hnlt on himself. 
He kept bis word accordingly. As soon as they were 
grown up to be men, the civil war broke out, in which 
imr two friends took the opposite sides ; one of 
them followed the parliament, the other the royal 
party.** 

« As their tempers were different, the youth who 
had torn the curtain endeavored to raise himself on 
the civil list, and the other, who had borne the blame 



of it, 6n'iMt iftll^bffy : the fir^ stietc^eddd id'imli, tkU, I 
he Tms in a Aert time uittdfc a- judjjte mki^r '^^ Pro- ] 
tcctbr. TheotHer was engaged ill die tm*li2Q>py^ oi* \ 
terprise 6i Petiruddotk and Gnm fe» the we«f. I 
iiuppose, Sh*, I need not aequs^t you with die cyntat 
of that undertakings* Every one knows tKat thfe royal ( 
party was routed, and All /the heads of them,- among | 
whom was the curtain chatnpion, imprisoh^ at Eace* 
ter. It happened to be his friend's lot at that time to 
3go to the wcsterti circuit : the trial of the rebels, as 
they, were then called, was very short,^ and nothing 
now remained but to pass * sentence on them ; when 
the jud^ hearing the name of his bid friend, and ob- 
serving his face more attentively, whith he had ^lOt 
seen for many years, asked him if he was not fbrnserly 
a Westminster schollar; by the answer *he was soon 
convinced that it was his former generous ffiend ; 
and without saying any thing more at tliat time, maiie 
Uie best of his w?iy lo London, where, cmfHoying all* 
his power and interest with the protector, he SKveA 
his friend from the fote of his unhappy associates*" 

« The gentleman, whose life was thus prdserved 
by the gratitude of his school>*fellow, was afterwasds. 
the father of ason ^vhom he lived to see promoted im 
the church, and who stiH dcscrvedljr filte owe of ^b/^ 
highest stations in il/'C^) 
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No. 3 1 4. FRIDAY, February 29, 1 7 1 2. 
By Steele. From the Letter-box* 

Tandem dtsint mat tern 

Tempesiiva sequi viro, Hon. Od 23. 1. 1. v. il. 

Attend thy inothcr's heels oo more. 
Now grown mature for roan, and ripe for joy. 

Mr. Spectator, Feb,7f 1712, 

^ J 

X AM a young man about eighteen years of agc^ 

and have been in love with a young woman of the same 
a^ about th» hidf year. I ga to see her six days in 
the week, but never could have the happiness of being 
vnth her alone. If any of her friends are al home,, 
she will see me in their company ; but if thc^ be not 
in the way, she fiies to her chamber. I can discover 
no signs of her aversion ; but cither a fear of filing 
into Ae toils of ntatrimeny^ or a childbh timidity^ 
depmeaus of an interview apart, and drives ua upoa 
the difficulty ef languishing out our lives in fruitless 
expectation^ Now Mr. Spectator^ if you think ua 
ripe for economy, persuade the deap creature, chat ta 
pine away into barrenness and deformity, under a 
iBother's shade, is not so honorable, nor does she ap« 
pear so amiable as^ she would ia full bloom. 

(There is a great deal left out before he concludes.) 
Mr. Spectator, 

Your humble servant,. 

Boa Harmless." 
Aa2 
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If this gentleipan be really no more than eighteen, 
I must do him the justiee ta My he is the most know- 
ing infant I have yet met with. He does not, I fear, 
yet understand, that all he thinks of b another woman ; 
therefore till he has given me a farther account of 
himself, the young lady is hereby directed to keep 
close to her mother. 

The Spectator. 

I cannot comply with the request in Mr/ Trot's let- 
ter ; but let it go just as it came to my hands, for being 
so familiar with the old gentleman,, as rough as he. is 
to him. Since Mr. Trot has an ambition to make 
him hb &lher-in-law, he ought to treat him with more 
respect; besides, bis style to me might have been 
more distant than he has thought fit to afford me : 
moreover, his mistress shall continue in her confine- 
ment till be has found out which word in bis lettec x& 
Wt rightly spelt. 

" Mr. SPKCTATORf 

, ^ X shall ever own myself your eblig^d^ bqmbkt 
servant for the advice you gave me donceming my: 
dancbg, which unluckily came too late ; for, as I 
said, I would not leave off capering till I bad your 
opinion of the matter* I was at our famous assem-^ 
bly the day before I received your papers, and there 
*w%s observed by an old gentleman, who was inibrmied 
I had a respc<;t for his daugbter ; he told me I was^aa 
insignificant little fellow, and said that for the ftiture 
he would take care of hb child, so that he did not 
doubt but to cross my amorous inclinations. The 
lady is confined to hec chamber, and for my part, 1 am. 
ready to hang myself with the thoughts that I ha.ve 
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danced myself out of ftivor with h^v .jfetWr, I 
hope you wUl pvdon the trouble I g^e.; bfit shall 
take it fo? a ia^;hty favoF, if you mU give me a little 
naore of youp advice to put me \n aright ws^ V> cl^at 
the old dragon and obtam my mstress^ I am once 
x»ore| Sip, 

Your obliged humble servau^ ^ 
John Tiuyrr/*^ 

^Lel me desire yoji to malic what akeiralion* you. 
please, aud insert tt^ as soon as possible. Pao^n 
imstakes by haste.'* 

I new do jnrdon mistakes by haste. 

The Spectatoe^ 

^9iiiy ^eb. Sr, 1712. 

^Pray be so kkid as to let mm know what you es-^ 
tisem to be the chief qualificatioi& of a good poet, es- 
pecially of one who writes plays ; and you will very 
xhucb obKgc, Sir, 

Ybttr very humble servant^ 
N. B.*' 

" To be a very well bred man. 

The SpEcfATOB*, 

« Mr. Spectator, 

"You are to know that 1 am naturally bntve, and 
lore fighting as well as any man in England. This 
gallant temper of mine makes me extremely deKght* 
cd with battles on the stage,. I giv^ you this trouble 
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to complain to you, that Nicf^ini refused to gratify 
me in tiiat part di the opera for whidi I have most 
taste. I observe it is become a customi that when 
eter any gentlemen are particularly (leased with a 
song at Uieir crying o« aitore or altro volto, the per- 
former is so obliging as to sing it over again. I was 
at the opera the last time Hydaspes was performed. 
At that port of it where the hero engages with the 
lion, the graceful manner with, which he put thai ter- 
rible monster to deaths gave me so great a pleasurci 
and at the same time so just a sense of that geatte- 
man's intrepidity and conduct, that I could not for- 
bear desiring a repetition of it, by crjring oat altro 
voUo in a very audible voice ; and my friends flatter 
me, that I pronounced those words with a tolerable 
good accent, considering that was but the third opera 
I had ever seen in my life. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, there wai so little regard had to me, ths^ the 
lion was carried o£^ and went to bed without being 
killed any more that i)ight^ Now, Sir, pmy, consider- 
that I did not understand.a wordof what ]Vtr..Nicolim 
said to this cruel creature ; besides, I. have no ear for 
music ; so. that during the long dispute between 'em, 
the whole: entertsdnment I had was from my eyes ;. 
why then have not I as much right to have a graceful 
action repeated as another has a pleasting sound, since 
he only hears, as I* only ste, and we neither of us 
know that there is any reasonable thing a-d<nng? 
Pray, Sir, settle the business of this claim in the au- 
dience, and: let us know when we may cry altro voltp^ ' 
JUiglite^ again^ again^ for the future. I am an £ng*J 
UshmaiH and expect some reason or other to be given 
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me «i»d p6^M«{>4 ^ ovdl^iif <m6 muf s^^e; 1)«t I 
expectymip answer. 1 am, Sir, 

Your mosrlitimlde ^ctTMSie^ 

ToBf 'RfiwTitiiaEnB.** 

" Mr. Spectator, Mfv, 29. 

" You tnust give me leave, among^tthe rest of your 
fenrale correspondents, to address you about an affair, 
which has already given you many a speculation ; 
dnd which T know, I need not tcH you, has had a 
very happy influence over the adult part of our sex : 
but as many of us ai'e either too oM to learn, or too 
obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities which have 
been bred up with us fi'om our infancy, and all of us 
quitting the stage whilst yoU are prompting us to act 
our part well 5 y^xi ought methinks, rather to turn 
your instrucnons for the benefit of that part of our 
sfex who are yet in their native* rnnOcencej and igno- 
rant of the vices and that variety of unhappinessea 
that reign amongst us, 

<* I must tell you, Mr. Spectator^ that it is as much 
sC part of your ofnce to oversee the education of the 
female part of the nation as well as of the male ; and 
to convince the world you arc not partial, pray pro- 
ceed to/letect the mal-administration of governesses 
as successfiilly as you have exposed that of peda- 
gogues ; and rescue our sex from the prejudice and 
tyranny of education, as well as that of your own ; 
who, without your seasonable interposition, are like 
to improve upon the vices that are now in vogue. 

I, who know the dignity of your pQSt as Sfiectator^ 
^nd the authority a skilful eye ought to bear in the fe- 
male world, could not forbear consulting you, said beg. 
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fovr adfice m «ocritkal « point «& is Ibat erf" the edH- 
cation of young gentlewomen. Hairing already pro- 
vided myself wkbavery conrenieat house in a good 
air, I am not without hope but that you will promote 
this generous design* I must furdier tell you. Sir, 
that all who shidl be committed to my conduct bisi^ 
the usual accomplishments of the needle, daucing, and 
the French tongue, shall not fail to be your constant 
readers. It is therefore my humble petition, that you 
will entertain the town on this important subject, and 
so far oblige a stranger, as to raise a curiosity and in- 
quiry in my behalf, by publishing the following adye> 
tiscment. I am, Sir, 

Your constant admirer, 

M. W. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*< THE boarding echool for young gentle womeni 
which was formerly kept on Mile -End-Green beiuf 
laid down, there is now one set up almost cppotsite to 
it, at the two Golden-Balls, and much more conveni- 
ent in eveiy respect ; where, besides the common ii>- 
structions given to young gentlewomen, they will he 
t^ghtthe whole art of pasuy and preserving, with 
"vyhatever jnay render them accomplished. l'lK>se 
who please to make trial of the vigilance and ability 
of the persons concerned, may inquire at the two Gol- 
den-Balls on Mile-End-Green, near Stepney, where 
they will receive further satisfaction. 

" This is to give notice, that the S/icctator ha^ ta- 
ken upon him to be visitant of all boarding-schools 
where young women are educated; and designs to 
proceed in the said office after the same manner that 
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' Yisitailts of ooHeges do in 0ie two fismious taniverski^ 
> of this land. 

^ " An lovei^ who write to the Sfi^ct^torj are dewr- 
! ed to forbear one ^expression wMch is in most of the 
t letters to him, either out of laziness or w^mt of in- 
i Teil'tion, and is trne of not above two thousand womea 

in the whole world, viz. She has in her all that i« va^^ 

htabte in Hffoman.** 
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By Addison. 

Nee dens inter sity ni$i dignus vindice nodus 
Incident Hor. Ars Poet. v. 191. 



Never presume to make a god appear, 
But for a business worth j of a god. 



BoscoaiAcoif. 



He 



LORACE advises a poet to consider thoroughly 
the nature and fbrce of his genius. Milton seems to 
have known perfectly well wherein his strength lay, 
jand has therefore chosen a subject entircily cot^^rma- 
ble to those talents of which he was master. As his 
genius was wonderfully turned to the sublime, his 
subject is the noblest that could have entered into the 
thoughts of man. Every thing that is truly greatand 
astonishing has a place in it ; the whole system of the 
intellectual world, the chaos, and the creation, heaven, 
earth, and hell, enter into the constitution of his po- 
em. 

Having in the first and second books represented 
At infernal world with all its horrors, the thread of 
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hk faMe tuituirity l»aib ten in^tte oppwi^c ^rjtjim ' 
of bliss and gloiy. , 

Jlf Mi|li>i>'« nmi^ftty I^W^ft ^m ai^ wb^r^Jiis ^ 
in those paKs of bis pioem wb^pe rtb« Divioie p^iaais 
01*0 iiiiFo4uce4 as atp^Akeoi^ One roay, I tbinl^t ob* 
aerve, that the author procoodi. with a Uiid of fCiiu' I 
and teesAhlin^ whilit h« desciibfatbe sci^dnNeatfl^ of 
the Almighty : he dares not give hh imaginatigp Us 
full play, but chooses to confine himself to such ^ 
thoughts as are drawn from thct«k)ks of the most or- 
thodox divines, and to such expressions as may* be 
met with in scripture. The beauties, therefore, 
which we are to look, for ia. these, speeches are not of 
a poetical nature, nor so proper to fill the mind with 
sentiments of grandeur as^th^hottghts of devotion. 
The passions which they are designed to raise, are a 
divine love and religious fear. The particular beau- 
ty of the speeches in the third book consists in that 
shortness and perspicuity of style, in which the go^ 
has coitched .the greatest mysteries of Christiaisty, 
and drawn together, in a r^gslar scl^^nie, the whole 
dispfepi^a^tion of Providence with respect to maji. He 
has re^esented %U the ahstru^ do^trines.oi] predes- 
tina^ipA) free wiU, ^ grace, an ^Iso the. groat ppints 
of ifican^oQ a$id vedeinption (which naturally f^row 
up m apQ«m ih^t'^r^ts of the falk>f man,) with great 
ef|<Hf^ of egcpvesttouy and in a clearer and stronger 
light than ever I met with in any other writer, ^s 
th^aep<Hnts aredry;,in themselves to the ^neralityof 
readers, the coiM^ise aQd clear njianner in which he .has 
treated them is very much to be admired, as is like- 
wise tlmt paxtiqular art which he has xnade use of tn 
the ifiterspecsing-of all those graces of poetry, which 
^be subject was capable of receiving. 
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Tlw mmff of the whole citation, and tjf every 
tttia^ that is tiransacted in tty is a prospect wortfaf of 
Omniscience^ and av nluch above Uiat in which Vir- 
gil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian ideaof the 
Supreme Being is n[iore rationaland sublime than that 
<]f{ the heathens. The partit:ular objects on which he 
is described to fattviet;ast hi* eye ai^ represented in 
the most beautiful and lively manner* 

Now bad tb* Almighty Fatlier from above 
, {From the pure- empyrean ivhere he iks 

High thron'd above all beight) bent down hh eye, 

WiH own wotlts and tfa«iT works at once to view. 

Al^dot Mfe aff tRfe sanbOies of beaveii 

Stood tUdt a« MM, abd from bh tight t«lE«lv'd 

BeanKode poit attVnice : on bis right 

The radiant image of his glory sat. 

His only Son. Oii earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

OJT nianlcind, in the happy gardien placM; 

|lSeft (ting ^ttdrtal froks of joy and love i 

Uaintemipted joy, murtvard iove, 

In blissful soUtnde. ile then surveyed 

flell, and the gulph between, and Saltan thdr6 ^ 

t^oasting the wall of heav*n on this side liigh^, 

In the dun air subfime ; and ready now 

Tt stoop with^w««rh;d ^Irigs, atld'willihg feet 

On the bare outside of this ti^6r1d, that secm'd' 

FirtB land imbosom*d without firibament, 

-Uncertain which, in ocean or in air : 

Him God beholding from his pospect higb> 

Wherein past,' present, future, he beholds, 

Iths tb Ins only Son fofes^elng spal^e. 

Satan'ji. approat^h to the confines of the creaticm is 
l^ely imaged in the beginning of the speech which 
Ifnmediately IbUows* The effects of tlui ajpee^in 

«Fo«^ V;. Bb 
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the blessed spirits, and in the Divine -petvotn t» wh^tai 
It was addressed, cannot but fill themhid of ^e reitf* 
ct with a secret pleasure and complacencf. 

Tims while God $pakc» ambrosial fragrance fiird 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy meffab2ediffat*d^ 
Bejrond compare the Son of God was teeo 
Mott glorious ; in him all hb Father shone 
Stibftanttally express*d, and in bis fac« 
Bivme oompassioQ irniblj «ppear*d 
ijovt without end, and wkhout RkMSore graq^ 

I need not point out the beauty of that circumstance 
wherein the whole host of angels are repsaesented as 
standing mute ; nor shew how pr<^r the occa«io». 
was to produce such a silence in heaven. The close 
of this divine colloquy, with the hynm of angels that 
follows upon it, are so wonderfully beauUful and poe- 
tical, that I should not forbear inserting the whok 
passage, if the bounds <^ my paper would give me 
leave. 

"So sooner had th' Alroiglity ceos'd bat all 
The multitude of angels with a shout, 
(Loud as ftoro numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest roicet) uttering joy, heav'n rung. 
With jubilee, and loud hosanaas fiU'd 
Xh' eternal regions, &c. &c*«— 

Satan's walk upon the outside of the universe;* 
which, at a. distance, appeared to him of a globular 
form, but, upon his nearer approach, looked like aD 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble i as his roam- 
iiig upon Qie fronti^^rs of the creation, between ^t 
mass of matter which was wrought into a worfd, and 
that shapeless unformed heap of materials which still 
la; in cha^ aM confusion, strikes the iznagiaatkm 
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:«^ilh JunoiAduiig astonishingly great and wild. I have 
hei<H?e sicken of the Limbo of Vanity ^ which the poet 
places upon this outermost surface of the universci 
and shall here explain myself more at large on that 
aiid other parts of the poem which are of the same 
shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable of an epic poem 
should abound in circumstances that are both credi-' 
ble and astonishing ; or, as the French critics choose to 
phrase it, the £ible should be filled with the probable 
and the marvellous. This rule is as fine and just as 
any in Aristotle's whole art of poetry. 

If the &b}e is only probable, it differs nothing from 
. a true history: if it is only marvellous, it is no bettei; 
than a romance. The great secret therefore of hcror 
ic poetry is to relate such circumstances as may pro* 
duce in the reader at the same time both belief and 
astonishment. This is brought to pass in a vfell^ho* 
sen &ble by the account of such tilings as have really 
luippened, or, ali least, of such things as have liap<t 
pened according to the received opinions of mankinds 
M^iton's fable is a n^sterpiece of this natm*e ; as the 
war. in heaven, tlie condition of the kllen angels, the 
state of innocence, the temptation of the serpent, and 
the f^ll of man, though they are very astonishing in 
tbenoselvesy are not only credible but actual points of 

. The next method of reconciling miracles with ere- 
jlibility is by a happy ipvention of the poet \ as in par- 
Ucular, when he introduces agents of a superior na- 
ture, who are eapable of alfocting what is wonderful, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary course 
. of ibUlga. Ulysses's ship being turned into a rock, 
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•nd iSneas^s/fiMt into a sbo^ of mter BgrmiilMy ilKmgb 
tbef are veiy surprisiAg aceidenUy ave B^vertkekii 
probable, when we are told that tbef were the ^pod» 
who thus transformed thea^. - It la this kind <^ ma* 
chioerjr which fills the poeins boUi of Homer an4 
Virgil with such circumstance^ as are weoderful, but 
not impossible, and so frequently produce in Uie read- 
er the most pleasing pasiuon that can rise in the mind 
of ipan, which is admlra^n. If there be any inatance 
in the jfineid liable to exception upon this accounti 
it is in the-begini^ing of tlie third book, where i£ueat 
is represented as tearing up the myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wonderful circumstance, Po^ 
lydorus tells a story from the root ^ the myr^e, that 
the barbarous inhabitants of the oounti^havkkg pierc« 
t^ him with spears and arrows, the wood whk^h waa 
left in his body took root in his wounds, and gav« 
birth to that bleeding tree. This ciroumatance seefoa 
to have the marvellous without the probal^e, because 
it is vepresented as proceeding from natui^al oausett 
without the interpositioii of any god or other supers 
natural power capable of producing it. The apears 
and arrows grow of themaelves, without so much as 
the modeii*n help of inchantment. If we look into th# 
fictipn of Miltop's fable, though we find Itfim of sury 
prising incidents, they are generally suited to <iur no- 
tions of the things and persons described, and teau 
^pered with a due measure of probability. I must on- 
ly ^ake an exception to the iJmi^ qf VanUyy ynAt 
his ejAsodje of Sin and Death, and aomc of his imagi- 
i^Qjcy persons in his chaos. These passages are as* 
tonishmg, but not cred&le ; the reader cannot so .ftr 
Impose upon lamsel^ as to .s^ a^OMutttUty ii^.A^mjf 
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they are the description of dreams and shadows, not of 
things or persons. I know that many critics look up- 
on the stories of Circe, Polypheme, the Siren s> nay, 
the whole Odyssey and Iliad^ to be allegories : but al- 
lowing this to be true, they are fables, which, consid- 
ering the opmions of mankind that prevailed in the 
age of the poet, might possibly have been according 
to the letter. The persons are such as might hare 
acted what is ascribed to them, as the circumstances 
in which they are represented might possibly havo 
been truths and realities. This appearance of proba- 
bility is so absolutely requisite in the greater kinds of 
poetry*, that Aristotle observes, the ancient tragic wri- 
ters made use of the names of such groat men as had 
actually lived in the world, tliough tlie ti'agedy pro* 
cceded upon adventures they were never engaged in^ 
«« pui'pose to make the subj[ect more credible. In a 
■word, besides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, 
the plain literal sense ought to appear probable : the 
story should be such as an ordinary reader may acqui- 
esce in whatever natural, moral, or political, truth 
may be discovered m it by men of greater penctra^ 
lion. 

Satan, after having long wandbred upon the sur- 
fece or outmost wall of the universe, discovers at last 
a wide gap in it, which led into the creation, and is 
described as the opening through which thie angels. 
pass to and fro into the* lower wo'.M upon their er- 
rands to mankind. His suting upon the brink of this 
passage, and taking a survey of the whole face of na- 
ture that appeared to him new, aind ffesh in all' Its 
HeautieSywith the simile illustrating this circumstance, 

fills the mind of the reader with as surprising and. 
Bb2 
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gibiibiitan idea as any tkat arises in the whole poem. 
He looks down into that vast hollow of the uniTene , 
with the eye, or (as Milton calls it in hb first bo<A) ' 
with the ken of an angel : he surveys all die wonders | 
in this immense amphitheatre diat lie between both 
the poles of heaven, and takes in at one view &e 
whole round of the creation* 

His flight between the several worlds that, sbitied 
on every side of Idm, with the particular description^of 
the sun, are set forth in all the wantonness of a luxu- 
riant itm^ination. His shape, speech, andbehaviori 
upon his transforming himself into an angel of lighty 
are touched with exquisite beauty. The poet's thought 
of &'ecdng Satan to the sun, which, in the vulgar 
opinion of mankind; is the most conspicuous part of' 
the creaUon, and the placing in it an angel, is a cir* 
cumstance very finely contrived; and the more ad- 
justed to a poetical probability, as it was a received' 
doctrine among the most famous philosophers, ^t 
every orb had its intelligence ; and as an apostle in sa- 
cred writ ia said to have seen sudi an angel in the 
sun. In the answer which this angel returns to the 
disguised evil spirit, there is such a becoming majes- 
ty as is altogether suitable to a superior being. The 
paitof itin which he represents himself .as presenr 
at the creation is very n<^>le in itself, and not only, 
proper where it is introduced, but requisite to pre*- 
pare l}ie reader for what follows in the seventh borii* 

I saw when ftt bis wordthefi>rmi!iM maff^ 
This world's material iBOQ]d«.cauMt to Ik he«p : 
Confusion beard bis voice, and wild uproar^ 
' Stood nii'd, stood vast infinitude confi&*d ; 
TiU at bit aeoottd bidding darlmestied, 
igbt shone, ^c« rr 
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la the following part of the speech he pdlQls o«it 
the earth with such circumstances, that the reader 
can scarce forbear fancying himself employed on ^ie> 
same distant view of it. 

X«ook fiovmward on th^ globe whoae hither side 
Willi light from hence, though but reflected shines; 
That place is earth, the seat of man, that light. 
His day, &c. 

I must not conclude my reflections upon this thircTs 
tn^k of Paradiat ^ost), without taking notice of that: 
celebratsd complaint of Milton with which itjopex^Sf. 
and which certainly, deserves all the pndses that have 
been given it; thou^, as I have beibre hinted, it map. 
i^bther be looked upon as an excrescence than as an. 
essential part of the poem. The same observation 
iBay be implied to that beautiful digression u]^ hy^ 
]g9crisy in the same book. I^ 

Ncr. 31^ MONDAY^ Mkrch 3, Uia.. 

Author not known. 

LiiirtaSy qum swayianun ruptxtt inertem, 

VXBO. Ec}» I. ▼. ffc 
l^eedoiB, whkb «aiM at^eMgUv .kl«Kigk akiw ta ««Bie^ 

^ Mr. SpBCTATon^^ 

*" T 

f Fyoi^evctrvei^aleUerwhiich ksen^with th» 
woie pleasure for the reality; of its. complaints, thi»^ 
nay have reason to hope for a fiivorabU acaepiance^. 
and) if time be the most, irretrievable loi^ tlfe r 
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grets wUeh fallow will be tbought^ I hope, the most 
}«ntifi«ble. The regaioing of my liber^ from a l<m^ 
a^ate of indeleQce and inactivity, and the desire of re- 
siatiog the farther encroachment of idleness, make 
me apply to you -^ and the mieasiness with which I 
recollect the past years^ and the apprehensions with 
which I expect the future, soon determined me to it 
<( Idleness is so general a distemper, that I cannot 
but imagine a speculation on this subject will be <^ 
uniTersal use. There is hardly any one person wilh« 
out some allay of it ; and thousands besi^s mys^ 
spend more time in an idle uncertainty which to be* 
gin first of two . affairs, than would have been suft-^ 
cieilt to have ended them both. The occasion of tlus 
seems to be the want of some necessary employment 
to put die spirits in motion, and awaken them -ova of 
their lethargy. If I had less leisure, !> should have 
more ; for I should then find my time distinguished 
into portions, some for business, and others for the 
Indulging of {Measures ; but now one feice of indo- 
knee overspreads the whole, and I have no land-mark 
to direct myself by. Were one's time a little stn^t>- 
ened by bui^ness, like water inclosed in its banks, it 
would have some determined course; but unless it 
be put into ^me channel, it has no current, but he- 
oomes a deluge- without eitlier use or motion. 

«< When Scanderbeg prince of Epirus^was dead* 
the Turks, who had but too pften felt the force of his 
arm in the battles he had won firom them, imag^hisd 
that, by wearing a piece of his bones near their hearty^ 
they should be animated with a -vigor and Ibrce equal 
to that which inspired him when living A& I*aiite 
Uke to be bat of tittle use whii^ I live, I am resolv^ed. 
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to do what good I can after my decease ; and have ac- 
cordingly or^red ray hones to be disposed g( b this 
Hianner lor the good of my countrymen, who are 
troubled with too exorbitMit a degree of fire. AH 
fox<*hunters, upon wearuig me, would, tn a short time, 
be brought to endure their beds in a morning, and 
perhaps even quit them with regret at ten : instead 
of hurrying away to tease a poor animal, and run ar 
way from their own thoughts, a chair or a chariot 
Mppuld be thought ^le most desireable means of per^ 
forming a remove from one place to another. I. 
^Ould be a cure for the unnatuitd desire of John 
Trott for dancing, and a specific to lessen the incfi>^ 
nation Mrs. Fidget has to motion, and cause her al- 
ways to give her approbation to the present place she 
^ In. In fine, no Egyptian mummy was ever half so 
usi^ul in physic as I should be to these fevensh con* 
stltuttons, to repress the violent sallies of youth, and 
give each action its proper weight and repose. 

^ I can stifle any violent inclination, and oppose a 
torreni of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, with 
success. Indolence is a stream which flows slowly 
on,' but yet .undermines the foundation of evei7 virtue. 
^ vice of a more lively nature were a more desire- 
^We tyrant than this rust of the mind, which gives si 
tincture of its nature to eveiy action of one's Hfe. ft 
were as little hazard to be tost in a storm, as to lie 
thus perpetually becalmed : and it is to no purpose 
to have within one the seeds of a thousand good 
qualides, if we want the vigof* and resolution neces- 
sary for the exerting them . Death brings aH persons 
back to an equality ; and this image of it, this slum- 
(per of the mind^ leaves po diffetrenec betwcep iho 
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greatest genius and' the meacnest luiderstm&ig : t 
feculty of doing things remarkat^ praise-worthy, tJtm 
concealed, is of no more use to the owner than aheiy 
of gold to the man who dares not use it. 

" To-morrow is still the fatal time when aH is tobe 
rectified : to«morrow comes, it goes, and still I please 
myself with the shadow, whilst I lose the reality; un- 
mindi^l that the present time alone is ours, tl^ futnn 
is yet unborn, and the past is dead, and can only ^ 
(as parents in their children) in the actions it has pco* 
duced. 

The time we Hve ought not to be computed l^ ^ 
number of years, but by the use that has been made 
of it : thus It is not the es:tent of ground) but the 
yeaiiy rent, which gives the value of the estate. 
Wretched and thoughtless creatures ! . in the only 
place where covetousness were a virtue we tur&.pro* 
digals ! Nothing lies upon our hands with such un« 
easiness, nor has there been so many devices fblr aaj 
one thing, as to make it slide away imperceptibly, and 
to no purpose. A shilling shall be hoarded up wiUi 
care, whilst that which is above the price of aa estate 
is fiung away with disregard and contessipt^ There 
is nothing now-a-days so much avoided as a solicitoiis 
improvement of every part of time. *Tis a report 
must be shunned as one tenders the name of arwiian4 
a fine genius, and as one fears the dreadful charactei: 
of a laborious plodder : but, notwithstanding tbisy the 
greatest wits any age has produced thought far t>ther 
wise I for who can think either Socrates or Demos- 
thenes lost any reputation by their continual .pains 
both, in overcommg the defects, and improving the 
gifts of nature I AH are acquainted wiUi the labour 
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and assiduity with which TuIIy acq^red his elo- 
ipience. Seneca in his letters to Lucilius assures him^ 
^re was not a day in which he did not either, write 
something, or read and epitomize some good author : 
and) I remember, Pliny in one of his letters, where he 
gpives an account of the various methods he used to 
fill up every vacancy of tim6, after several employ- 
ments which he enumerates : Sometimes^ says he, I 
fatint ; but even then I carry with me a pocket-book^ 
that, whilst my servants are busied in disposing of 
the nets and other matters, I may be employed in 
something that nuiy be useful to me in my studies ; 
and that, if I miss of my game, I may at least bring 
home some of my own thoughts with me, and not have 
the mortification of having caught nothing all day. 

«< Thus, Sir^ you see how many examples I recal 
to mind, and what arguments I use with myself to re« 
gfun my liberty ; but, as I am afraid it is ne ordinary 
persuasion that will be of service, I shall expect your 
thoughts on this subject with the greatest impatience^ 
^srpeciaily since the good will not be confined to mt 
adone, but will be of universal use. For there is n^ 
hopes of amendment where men are pleased with 
liieir ruin, and whilst they think laziness Is a desir»* 
hie character ; whether it be that they like the state 
kself, or that they think it gives them a new lustre 
when they do exert themselves, seemingly to be able 
to do Uiat without labor and application which others 
attain to but with ^e greatest diligence. I atit, Sir, 
M Your most obliged humble servant, 

♦* SAiifuEL Slack*' 
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d-Tf AinBlTR to ClEOKlf. 

Madam, 

Permission to lort yon is aH tliat I desirej to cm* 
tjuer all the dittculties those about you place in my 
way, to surmoxint and acquire ail those qualifications 
you expect in him who pretends to the honor of be- 
ing, Madam) 

Your most humble servaht, 

2 (a) Clytandejn 

No* 317. TUESDAY, March 4, 1713. 
By AnDisoN. 



-Bern to dHnk and eat Caebch. 



A, 



AUGUSTUS, a few moments before his deatl^ 
asked his friends who stood about him, if they thought 
<he.had acted his part well i and upon receiving auch 
an answer as was due to his extraordinary merit, Istt 
me t/ierif says he, jro off the •tage with t/our afi/Uause ; 
rising the expression with which the Roman actors 
made ihtivexU at the jconclusion of a dramatic piece. 
I>CQuld wish that men, while they are in health, would 
consider well tfte nature of the part they are eng^Hged 
in, andwhat figure it will make in the minds of those 
they leave behind them $ whether it was worth comb- 
ing into the^ world for ; whether it be suitable to a 
reasonable being ; in short, whether it appears grace* 
ful in this life, or will turn to advantage in the next 
Lot the sycophant or buffoon, the satirist or the good 
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companion, consider with himself, when his body shall 
be laid in the grave, and his soul pass into another 
state of existence, how much it would redound to his 
praise to have it said of him, that no man in England 
ate better, thatlie^ had an admirable talent at turning 
Ids fHends into ndicule, that nobody out-did him at 
an lUnatured jest, or that he never went to bed before 
he had dispatched his third bottle. These are, how- 
ever, very common funeral orations and eulogmms on 

- deceased persons who have acted among mankind 
with some figure and reputation. 

^ut if we look into the bulk of our i^ecies, they 

- are such as are not likely to be remembered a mo- 
ment after their disappearance: they leave behind 
them no traces of their existence, but are forgotten 

^is though they had never been ; they are neither want- 
ed by the j)Gor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated 
by the lear4ied ; they are neither missed in the com- 
monwealth, nor lamented by private persons : their 
actions ar^ of no sigoificancy to mankind, and might 
have been performed by creatures of much less dig- 
nity than those who are distinguished by the faculty 
of reason. An eminent l^'rench author speaks some- 
where to the following pu^ose : I have often seen 
from my chamber-window two noble creatures, both 
oT them of an erect countenance and endowed with 

. reason. These two intellectual beings are employed 
from morning to night in rubbing two smooth stones 
one upon another ; thatisj as the vulgar phrase is, in 
-polishing miarble. 

My friend, Sir jindretv Freejiorty as we were sit 
'ting in the club last night, gave us ^ ax:count of d 
<sober citizen who died a few days since. This hones^ 
Vol. V. C c 
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jnan being of greater consequence in his own thoughts 
than in the cjc of the worldy liad for some years past 
kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew shewed us 
one week of it. Since the occurrences set down in it 
mark out such a road of action as that I have been 
speaking of, I shall present my reader with a £dthful 
copy of it ; after having first informed him, that the 
ileceased person had in his youth been bred to tradei 
but finding iiimself not sp well turned for business, 
he had for several years last past^^ped altogether up- 
lOn a moderate annuity. (^) 

IMoNDAT, Eight o^clock. I put on my clothes, and 
walked into the parlor. 

Nine o'clock ditto. Tied my knee^strings and wash- 
ed my hands. ^ 

Houraj ten^ etev^n^ and tvfelveu Smoked three pipes 
4>f Virginia. Read the SufifiUment and Daiiy Cou^ 
rant. Things go ill in the north. Mr. Nisby's opini' 
on thereupon. 

One 0* clock in the afternoon^ Chid£alph for mis- 
laying my tobacco-box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinners Meau Too mar 
ny plums and no sewet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 

From four to aix. Walked into the fields. Wind# 
S. S. E. 

From Hxjo ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby*s opini* 
on about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slq;)t sound. 

Tuesday, being holyday, Eight o'/clock. Rose as 
"■jsuaL 
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Mne 0* clock. Washed hands and fecc, shaved, put 
en my double-sbaled shoes. 

Terty ehveuj twelve. Tetok a walk to Islington. . 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob's mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to eix. Coffee-house. Read the news* 
A dish of twist. Grand Vizier strangled. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr, Nisby*s ac- 
count of the Great Turk. 

Ten, Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken sleep. 

WEDimsDAY, JEight o'clock. Tongue of my shoe- 
Buckle broke. Honds^ but not face. 

Mne. Pwdoffthe butcher's bill. Mem, To be 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

TVw, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work in 
-^e north. Stranger in a black wig as^ed me how 
stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind 
to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the filing of a pewter dislK 
Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown careless. 

From four to aix. At the coffee-house. Advice 
from Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was first of a]l 
strangled and afterwards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half an hour in 
the club before anybody else came. Mr. Nisby of 
opinion that the Grand Vizier was not strangled the^ 
sixth instant. 
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Tenatfdgiit. Went to bed. S)i^ without waking 
till nine next mombg. 

Thur^sdaT) Mm o*cloek. StsCid withki till :two 
o'clock for Sir "Timothy; who did not bring me^my 
annuity according to his promise, 

T\ato in the afternoon^ Sat down to dinner. Loss 
of appetite. SmaH beer sour. BeefoTer-c<x*ned. 

Three. Could not take my nap* 

Fgur and five. Gave Ralph a box on tiie ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to ^ 
Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to-night. 
Went to bed at nine o'clock. . 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation upoa 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter before 
twelve. 

Twelve o* flock. Bought a new head to my can6 
and a tongue to my buckle. Etrank a glass of puil 
to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

J^rom four to six. Went to the coffee-houset 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. Mr. 
Nisby of opinion that laced coffee is bad f(M-the head. 

Six o'clock. At the Club as steward. Sat late* 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dream'd that I drank 
ismall beer with the Grand Vizier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven^ walked in the fieldSf 
windN.E. 

Twelve^ Caught in a shower. 

One in the q/lemoon. Returned home and dried 
myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me* First course^ 
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msrrowboneft ; second) ox>cheek} with a bottle e£ 
Brooks and HelUer. 

Three o* clock. Overslept myself* 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have £dlen intc^ 
a gmtter. Grand Vizier certainly dead, &c. 

I question not biit the reader will be surprised to 
find the above-mentioned journalist taking so much 
care of a life that was filled with such inconsiderable 
actions, and received so very small improvements ; 
and yet, if we look into the behavior of many whom 
we daily converse with,' we shall find that most of 
their hours are taken up in those three important ar- 
ticles of eating, drinking and sleeping. I do not sup- 
pose that a man loses his time who is not engaged in 
public aff^rs, or in an illustrious course of action. 
On the contrary, I believe our hours may very often 
be more profitably l£ud out in such; transactions as 
make no figure in the world than in such as are apt 
to draw upon them the attention of mankind. One 
may become wiser and better^ by several methods of 
employing one's self in secreey and silence, and do 
what is laudable without noise or ostentation. T would, 
however, recommend to every one of my readers the 
keeping a journal of their lives for one week, and set- 
ting down punctually their whole series of employ- 
ments during' that space of time. This kind of self-* 
examination would give them a true state of them- 
selves, and incline them to consider seriously what 
they are about. One day would rectifjf the omissions 
of another, and make a man weigh all those indiffer- 
ent actions which, though they are easily forgotten, 
mu&t certainly be accounted for. L- 

G c 2 
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No 31 8. WEDNESDAY, Maich 5, ina. . . 
By Stssl£« From the letter box.^ 

^ -^Non omnia possumus omncs, Vieg. EcL 8. ▼.6& 

-^Nature on all like powers ha» not bestowed. 

^ Mr. Spectator^ 

XJl certain vice which you have lately at- 
tacked has not yet been considered by you as grow- 
ing so deep in the heart o( man. that the afTectatioo 
outlives the practice of it. You must have observed 
that men who have been bred in arms, presei*ve to 
the most extreme and feeble old age a certain daring 
in their aspect : in like manner, they who have passe4 
their time in gallantly and adventure, keep up, as 
well as they can, the appearance of it, and carry a- 
petulant inclination to their last moments. Let this 
serve for a preface to a relation I am going to give 
you of an old beau in town, that has not only been 
amorous and a follower of women in general, but al- 
so, in spite of the admonition of grey hairsj been 
from bis sixty-third year to his present seventieth,. 
m an actual pursuit of a young lady, the wife of his 
friend^ and a man of merit. The gay old Escalus has 
wit, good health, and is perfectly well bred -^ but from. 
the fashion and manners of the court when he was in 
his bloom, has such a natural tendency to amorous- 
adventure, that he thought it would be an endless re- 
proach to him to make no use of a &miliarity he was 
allowed at a gentleman's house,, whose good humor 
imd confidence exposed his wife to the addresses of 
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«lif wbo slioiild tftk# U kiilMM^Sieihdt^doibim the 
.gisod office* It is net impostilil* tbM Escalus might 
«dfto recent tl3»tihe li«»hiiid wbb particularly jiegtigent. 
^ hun f and Ihougk he gave muijr intimationB of a . 
pafisioa totward^ the vift, the husband either did not 
see them, or put him to the contempt of overloc^ 
hig^them. In. the mean time Isabella^fot* so we shall. 
Cfdl our heroinci saw his passion, and rejoiced in it as^ 
a foundation for much direraion, and an opportunity. 
^ inducing herself in the deariielight of being ad- 
mired, addressed to^ and flattered, with no ill conse- 
iquence to her reputation. Thb lady is of a free and. 
disengaged behavior, ever in good humor, such as is 
the image of innocence with those who are innocenti 
and an encouragement to^ vice with those who are a^- 
handoned. From this kind of carriage, and an appa* 
rent approbation of bis gallantry, Escahis had fre-r- 
^lent opportunities of .laying amorous episdes in her 
iNtay, of fixing his eyes attentively upon her action, 
of performing a thousand little offices which are ne* • 
glected by the unconcerned, but are so many ap- 
proaches towards happiness with the enamored. It 
was how, as^ I above hinted, almost thov end of the 
seventh year of his passion, when Escalus, fi*om ge^- 
neral terms, and- the ambiguous respect which crimi- - 
nal lovers retain in their addresses, began to bewail v 
that his passion grew too violent for him to answer * 
any longer for his behavior towards her '^ and that he 
hoped she would have consideration for his long and 
patient respect, to excuse the motions of a heart now 
no longer under the direction of the unhappy owner 
of it. Such for some months had been the language 
of Escalus both in his talk and his letters tO' Isabella ; 
who returned all the profusion of kind things which 
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iftid been the coUttctkMioffiftyyecrs, wi& Jmri^/ngi 
^ar you ; y%u wiU muke mtjkr^t tikca you are a fpaih 
tieman; IwmM n9t vHUngly lose you, om a JrienAi 
and the like expretskmsy whkh the skilfiU iater|>i«t 
t» their own Advantage^ at \fell knowing ttM a leefaie 
denial is a modei^ asa^it. I abould have tsid yo^ 
that Isabella, during the whole progress «f this amoiv 
eonimuni<:ated it to her husband ; and that aa accooat 
of Escalus's love was their tisual entertainment alto 
hal&a-day's absence \ Isabella therefore upon her 19- 
^r^s late more open assaults, with a unile told her 
husband she could hold out no longer, but that hu 
fate was> now come to a crisis. After she had ex^- 
plained herself a litde farther, with her husband's api> 
prol^tion, she proceeded ia the following manner 
The next time that Escalus was alone with her, ami 
repeated his importunity*, the crafty^ Isabella looked 
en her &n with an air of great attention, as consider- 
ing of what importance such a secret was to her; 
and upon the repetition of a warm expression, she 
iookedat kim with an eye of fondness, and told him 
he was past that time of life, which could make her 
fear he would boast of a lady's favor ; then turned away 
her head with a very well-acted confusion, which fei- 
vored the escape of the aged Escalus. This adven- 
ture was matter of great pleasantry to Isabella and 
her spouse ; and they had enjoyed it two days before 
Escalus could recollect himself enough to form th&. 
following letter. . 

"Madam, 
*«* What happened the other day gives me a lively 
image of the inconsistency of human passions and 
feclinations* We pursue what we are denied, and 
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I^Q ottr i^^tkms bn wliat i» absent^ tlM>ttgli we ner 
glected it when present. As long as you refused my 
love, your refusal did so strongly, excite my passion^ 
that I had not once the leisure to think of recalling 
my reason to aid me against the desigpi upon your tun- 
ttie* But when that virtue began to comply in my 
£Etvor, my reason made an effort oyer my love, and 
let me see the baseness of my behavior in attempt 
ing a woman of honor. I own to you, it was not with- 
aut the most violent struggle, that I gained this vic- 
tory over myself; nay, I will confess my shame, and 
acknowledge I jcould not have prevailed but by flight. 
However, Madam, I beg that you will believe a mo- 
ment's weakness has not destroyed jdie esteem I had 
for you, which was confirmed by so many years of 
obstinate idrtue. YpuJ^ve reason to. rejoice that 
this did not happen .within the observation of one of 
the young fellows, who . would have exposed yeur 
weakness^ and gloried in his own bruUsh inclinations. 
I am, Madam, 
Your moat devoted humble servant^ 

Isabella with the help of her husband, returned the 
.jbllowing answer. 

" Sir, 
" I cannot but account myself a very happy woman 
in having a man for a lover that can write so well, and 
give so good a turn to a disappointment. Another 
excellence you have above all other pretenders I ever 
heard of ; on occasions where the most reasonably; 
men lose all their reason, you have your*s most pow- - 
fill. We have each of us to tliank our genius, that 
the passion of one abated in proportion as that of the 
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•tiier gfew violent Does h not jtt come into your 
head to imftgpne that I knew mj compliance was the I 
greatest cnielty I could be guilty of towards^ you ? In 
teturn for your long and ^thful passion, I must let 
you know that y«u. ate old enough to become a little 
more gravity ; but if you wilt leave me, and coquette 
it any where else, may your mistress yield. 
T Isabella.^ 
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By Mr. E. Budosll. 

Quo tentam vultms mutanUm Proiea nodof 

HoR. Bp. I. I. I. T, 9a*. 
What dM can liold thii Tarymg Proteus fiist ? Cbbb«b.^ 
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HAVE endeavored, in the course of my i>aper8, 
to do j ustice to the age, and have taken care, as much 
as'possible, to keep myself a neuter between both 
sexese. I have neither spared the ladies out of com- 
plaisance, nor the men out of partiality ; but notwith- 
standing the great integiity with which I have acted 
m this particular, I find myself taxed with an incli«- 
nation to favor my own half of the species. Whether 
it be that the women afford a more fruitful field for 
iq)eculation, or whether they run more in my head 
than the men, I cannot tell ; but I shall set down the 
charge as it is laid against me in the following le^tec 

<< Mr- Spectator, 

"^ always make one among a company of young fis«^ 
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^tnales who peruse jour speculatioDS every morning* 
I am at present commissioned by our whole as»m» 
bly, to let you know, that we fear you are a little in* 
clined to be partial towards your own sex. We must 
lipweyer^ acknowledge, with all due gratitude that in 
some c^ses you have given us our revenge on tbe^ 
-men, and done us justice. We could not easily have 
foi^iven you sevei'al strokes in the dissection of the 
coquette* a hearty if you had not much about the same 
time made a sacrifice to us of a beau^a sktUl. (Nos* 
j^75— 281). 

<< You may further, Sir, please toTemember, thift 
■not long since you attacked our hoods and commodes 
in such manner as, to use your own expression, made 
Tery many of us ashamed to ^bew our heads. (Nou- 
S66.) We must, therefore, beg leave to represent 
to you, that we are in hopes, if you would please to 
make a xlue inquiry, the men in all ages would be 
found to have been little less whimsical ki adorning 
that part than ourselves. The different forms <^ 
their wigs, together with the various cocks of their, 
hats, all flatter us in this opinion. 

<< I had a homble servant last summer, who, the 
first time he declared, himself, was in a full-bottomed 
wig ; but the day aifter, to my no small surprise, he 
accosted me in a thin natural one. I received him, at 
this our second interview, as a perfect stranger, but 
was extremely confounded when his speech discover-, 
ed who he was. I resolved, therefore, to fix his face 
in TtiY niemory for the future ; but as I was walking 
in the Park the same evening, he appeared to me m 
one of those wigs that I think you call a night'cafi^ 
which had altere d him more effectually than before. 
He afterwards played a couple of black ri(Ung wigs 
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upon me whfa the saaie sneers ; and, in nhattf as-** 
turned anew &ce almost eyery day in the fint montb 
of hk courtship. 

<* I' obsenred afterwards, that the variety of cocks 
iMo whkh he ntoulded hisliat had not a lUUe contri- 
buted to his impositions upon 4ne. 

^ Yet, as if tkll these ways were not sufficient to dia* 
tingubh their heads,- you must, doubtless, Sir, h»v^ 
^observed, that great numbers of young fellows hare^ 
for sererai months last past, taken upon them to wear 
feathers. 

** *We hope, therefore, that these may, widias much 
justice, bexalled Indian princes, as you have styledn 
Woman in a colored *hood an Indian queen ; and that 
you will, in due time, take these airy gentlemen itktm 
consideration. 

** We the more earnestly beg that you would put 
a stop to this practice, since it has already lost us on* 
of the most agreeable members of our society, who, 
after having refused several good estdftes, and two ti- 
tles, was allured from us last week by 2^ mixed feather, 

*< I am ordered to present you the respects of our 
^hole company ; and am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

DORIKDA.*^ 

^ J^ote, The person wearing the feather, though 
our friend took him for an officer in the guards, has 
proved to be an arrant linen-draper." 

I am now at leisure to give my opinion upon the 
hat and feather : however, to wipe off the present im- 
putation, and gratify my finale correspondent, I shall 
iliere prints letter which I lately received from a mw 
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«f mode, who seems to have a very extraordiuaiy ge- 
v&as in his way. 

« Sir, 

I presume 1 treed not inform you, that nmon^ men 
of dress it is a common phrase to say, Mr, Such^d* 
one has struck a bold stroke ; by which we understand 
diat he is the first man who has had courage enough 
to lead up a fiishion. Accordingly, when our tailori^ 
take measure of us, they always demsmd ivAet^cr we 
will fOtrve a Jihin suit, or strike a bold stroke, I think 
I may without canity say, that I have stnick some of 
the boldest and most successful strokes of any man 
in Great Britain. I was the first that struck the loii% 
pocket about two years since ; I was likewise the au « 
thor of the frosted button, which when I saw the 
tuwncasne readily irtto, being resolved to strike while 
the iron was hot, I produced much about the same 
tiiiie the scallop flap, the knotted x:ravat, and made a 
fair push lor the silver-clocked stocking;. 

** A few months after I brought up the modish-jack' 
e^ or the coat with close sleeves- I struck this at 
first in a plain doily ; but that failing, I struck it a 
second time in blue camlet, and repeated the stroke 
in several kinds of cloth, till M last it took effect. 
There are two t>r three young fellows at the other 
end of the town, who have always their eye upon me, 
and answer me stroke for stroke. I was once so un- 
wary as to mention my fancy in relation to a new- 
fashioned surtout before one of these gentlemen, who 
was disingenuous enough to steal my thought, and by 
that nwans prevented my intended stroke. 

" I have a design this spiing to make very coi> 

Vol. V. D d 
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siderable innoTations in the i«ifltcoat> and hare alrea* 
dy begun with a coufi d'easai upon the sleeves^ which 
has succeeded very weJL 

" I mukt further inform you, if you will {ironuse to 
Qncoui'%ge, or at least to conniire at me, that it 4s my 
design to strike such a stroke the beginning of the 
next month as shall surprise the whole town. 

<< I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with all 
ihe particulars of my intended dress ; but will only 
tell you as a sample of it, that I shall very speedily 
appear at White's in a cherry^colored-hat. I took this 
hint from the ladies hoods, which I look upon as the 
boldest stroke that sex has struck for these hundred 
years last past. I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

most humble servant^ 

Will Spbioht^t*" 

I have not time at t>resent to make any reflections 
on this letter ; but must not however omit, that hav- 
ing shewn it to Will Honeycomb^ he desires tQ be ac- 
quainted with the gentleman who wrote it X 
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Jlo. 320. FRIDAY, March 7, 1712. 

B^ Steele. From the Letter^box*^ 



-Non pronuba Juno^ 



Non HymenOius adest, non ilti Gratia kcio 

Eumenides stravert torum 

Otid. Met. I 6. T. 42ir 
Nor Hjrmea nor the graces here preside, 
Nor Juno lo befiienti die blooming bride ; 
But fiends wkh ftin'ral brands the process led. 
And furies waited at the genial bed; CftOXJkb% 

" Mr. Sp&ctator, 



"Y< 



OU haye giveu many hints in your papers ta 
the disadvantage of persons of your own sex, who lay 
plots upon women* Among other hard words, you 
have published the term fnale-coqu^ttea^ and been very 
severe upon such as give themselves the liberty of a 
little dalliance of heart, and playing fast and loose be- 
tween love and indifference, till perhaps an easy young 
girl is reduced to sighs, dreams, and tears, and Ian* 
guishes away her life for a careless coxcomb, who 
looks astonished, and wonders at such an effect from 
what in him was all but common civility. Thus you 
have treated the men who are irresolute in marriage ; 
but if you design to be impartial, pray be so honest as 
to print the information I now give you, of a certain 
set of women who never coquette for the matter, but 
with an high hand marry whom they please to whom 
they please. As for my part, I should not have coa- 
cemed myself with them, but that I understand I am 
^cb^d u^on by them> to be maiTied, against my will> 
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to one I nerer saw in my life.^ It has been my mis* 
fortune, sir, very innocently to rejoice in a plentifiil 
fortune, of which I anv master, to bespeak a fine cha- 
riot, to give directions for two or three handsome 
snuff-boxes, and as many suits of fine clothes ; but 
before any of these were ready, I heard reports of 
py being lo be married to two or three different 
young women. Upon my taking notice of it to a 
young gentleman, who is often in my company, he 
told me smiling, I was in the Inquisition. You majr 
believe I was not a little startled at what he meantf 
and more so wlien he asked me if I had bespoke any 
thing of late that was fine. I told him sevejral : upon 
which he produced a description of my person from 
the tradesmen whom I had employed, and told mo 
that they had certainly informed against me. Mr. 
SfiectatoTy whatever the world may think of me, I am 
more coxcomb than fool, and I grew very inquisitive 
upon this head, not a little pleased with the novelty. 
My friend told me, there were a certain set of women 
of fashion, whereof the number of six made a com- 
mittee, who sat thrice a-week, under the title of the 
InquUition on maids and bachelors. It seems when- 
ever there comes such an unthinking gay thing as 
jnyself to town, he must want all manner of nccessa- 
' ries, or be put into the Inquisition by the first trades- 
man he employs. They have constant intelligence 
^ith cane- shops, perfumers, toymen, coach-makers, 
and china-houses. From these several places these 
undertakers for marriages have as constant and regu* 
lar •correspondence as the funeral-men have with 
vintners and apothecaries. All bachelors are under 
their immediate inspection ; and my friend produced 
to me a report given in to their board; wherein an 
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old uncle of jpmcy who came to town with me, and 
myself, were mserted, and we stood thus : the uncle 
smoky, rotten, poor ; the nephew raw, but no fool, 
sound at present, very rich. My informati9n did not 
end here, but my friend's advices are so good, that he 
could shew me a copy of the letter sent to tlie young 
lady who is to have me ; which I inclose to you. 

« Madam, ' 
<< This i? to let you know, that you are to be mar- 
ried to a beau that comes out on Thursday six in the 
evening. Be at the park. You cannot but know a 
virgin fop ; they have a mind to look saucy, but are 
out of countenance. The board has denied him to 
several good ^milies. I wish you joy. 

*<C0RINWA.** 

What makes my correspondent's case the more de- 
plorable is, that, as I find by the report from my cen* 
sor of marriages, the friend he speaks of is employ- 
ed by the Inquisition to take him in, as the phrase is. 
After all that is told him, he has information only of 
one woman that is laid for him, and that the wrong 
one 5 for thd lady-commissioners l«fye devoted him 
to anotlier than the person against whom they have 
employed their agent his friend to alarm him* The 
plot is laid so well about this young gentleman, that 
^e has no friend tofetire to, no place to appear in, or 
part of the kingdom to fly Into, but he must fall into 
the notice, and be subject to the power of the Inqui- 
sition. They have their emissaries and substitutes 
in all parts of this united kingdom. The first step 
they usually take, is t^ find from a correspondence, 
Dd2 
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by their meeteegers and whu^erera, niA wm» do* 
mettic of the bachsler (who is lo be huBt#d isto ikm 
txah thfty imvt laid for ym,) what «*e lus mamieFii 
ltt« feintUfflitits, his good^quali^es^ vices; iioti» 
the good in him is a recommeodalioQ) or the iU a dir 
mintttioii, but as they affect or cbntribiite to Aeaiaiii 
inquicyy What estate he has in him ? When thispd^ 
is well reported to the board, they can take in a wild 
roaring fox-hunter as easily as a soft^ gentle j^oung 
fop of the town. The wi^ is, to mAfi att {da^s nn^ 
easy to him but the scenes in which they have altot* 
ted him to act His brother hmasBcien, bottle com*- 
panions, his fraternity of fops, shall be brought iolo 
the consjuracy against hinu Then this ins^^r is no| 
laid in so bare£Eiced a manner before him as to hiKV« j^ 
Intimated, Mrs. Such-a-one would make him a very 
proper wife ; but, by the force of their correspon- 
dence, they shall make it (as Mr. Walkr j»aid of the 
marriage of the dwarfs) as impracticable to ha^e 9iOf 
woman besides her they design him as it would baiiD^ 
been in Adam to have refused Eve. The man nar 
med by ^e commission for Mrs. Such-a?one shaS 
neither be in &shion, nor dare ever toapp^tr incomr 
pany, 81m)uM he attempt to evade their detenniiKr 
tion. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic life ; 9nd 
by this means, when they think fit, they can sow diSf» 
aensions between the dearest friends, nay, make ftr 
ther cmd son irreconcileable enemies, in spite of aH 
the ties of gratitude^n one part, and the duly of pco»- 
teetilb to be paid on the other. The ladies of the Int* 
•quisi^n understand thb perfectly well ; and wb€» 
love a not 41 motive to & man's choosing one whoia 
*hey illot, tliey can, with very much art, insinuate jto- 
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lies to the iittadrantase of his honesty or courage^ till 
the creature is too much, dispirited to bear up against 
« general ill i!<ecepitioD) whkh he every where meets 
^ith) and in due time falls into their appointed wed«- 
lock. for shelter. I hare a long letter bearing date 
Hks fourth instiuit, which gives me a large account of 
the polkies of this court ; and find there is now be^ 
4bre them a very refractory person, who has escaped 
jdi their machinations for two years last past ; hut 
•they ha^ prevented two successive matches whidi 
were of liis^own indmation ; the one, by a report that 
kis mistress was to be married, and the very day ap>* 
fKiinted, wedding^clothes bought, and kll Uiings ready 
ifor her being given to another ; the second time, bf 
insinuating to all his mistre^i's friends and acquaiflh- 
tance, that he had been false to several other women, 
^med tke like. The poor man is now reduced to pro<- 
.&SS he des%iM to lead a single life } but the Inquisi^ 
don p:^ out to aR his acquaintance, that nothing is 
Joitended but the gentieman's own wel&re and happi*- 
^BQsa. When this is urged, he talks stiU nH^re hun^ 
.bly, and protests he aims only at a life witiiout pain or 
reproach ; pleasure, honor, and riches, are things ior 
which he has no taste. But notwithsts^iding all this| 
and what else he may defend himself with, as that 
the lady is too old or too young, of a suitable humors 
4>r the quite contrary, and that it is impossible tiief 
can ever do other than wrangle 6>om June to Janua^ 
ry, every body tells him all this is spleen, and he must 
have a wife ; while all the members of the inquisition 
are unanimous in a certaiil woman for him, ai»} they 
think they all togeUier are better able to judge than 
lie or any otiier private person whatsoever. 
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Tem/Oey March 3, 1712. 
« Sia, 
^ Your specubtian tlni daf od the subject of i<Ue« 
nets* ha%employed me, ever since I read it, in sor- 
rowful refiections on my having loitered away the 
l«na (or rather the vacation) of ten years in this place, 
and unhappily suffered a good chamber and study te 
lie idle as long. My books (except those I have ta^ 
ken to sleep upon), have been totally neglected, and 
my Lord Coke and other venerable authors were nev- 
er so slighted in their lives. I spend most of the day 
«i a neighboiing coffbe-house, where we have whalt 
I may call a lazy club. We generally come in night- 
go wqS| with our stockings about qibit heels, uidsome- 
^unes but one on. Our s^tttatton at entrance is a 
yawn and a stretch, and then without moi^e ceremony 
we take our place at the lcdling>^ble ; where our dis- 
course is, what I fear you would not read out, there^ 
lore Shan not insert. But I assure you, Sir, I heuti'* 
If lament this loss of time, and I am now resolved 
(if possible, with double diligence) to retrieve it, be* 
ing igffectually awakened by the arguments of Mr. 
SladL out of the senseless stupidity that has so long 
possessed nne. And to demonstrate that penitence 
accoimpanies tf^y confession, and constancy my reso- 
lutions, I have locked my door for a year, and de«re 
you would let my comp^ohs know I amnot within^ 
I am with g:reat respect, Sir, 

« YoMi most obedient servant, 

• SeeNos. 316, 54. 
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No, 331. SATURDAY, March 8, 1712. 
By Addison. 

A^ec satis est fiulchra esse poemata^ dulcia sunto. 

* , HoR. Ars Poet. ▼. 99. 

')ris not enough a poem*s finely writ ; 

It mast aifect and captivate ll)e soul. ' Roscommgh. 

• JL HOSE who Imow how many volumes hav« beoi 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil, will ea- 
sily pardcm the length of my discourse upon Milton. 
The Paradise Lost is looked upon by the best judges^ 
a» the greatest production> on at least the noblest 
work of genius, in our language, and therefore de^^ 
serves to be set before an English reader in its full 
beauty. For this reason, though I have endeavored 
to give a general idea of its graces and impetfections 
in my first six papers^ I thought myself obliged to 
bestow one upon every book in particular. ThcUirst 
three books I have already dispatched, and am now 
entering upon the fourth. I need not acquaint my 
reader that there are multitudes of beauties in thiS' 
great author, especially in the descriptive parts of this* 
poem, which I have not touched upon, it being my 
intention to point out those only which appear to mc- 
tke most exquisite, or those which are not so obvi-. 
Gtt&j^ ordinary readers. Every one that has read the . 
critflQi who Imve written upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, . 
and tqe ^neid, knows very well, that tliough they, 
agreefin their opinions of the great beauties in those 
poems^ they have neverth/siess e^ch of them discover;^. 
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ed several ina&t^r»fttrokes which have esciq)ed the ob- 
seryation of the I'est. Id the same manner, I question 
not but any writer, who shall treat of this subject a£« 
ter me, may find sevei^al beauties in Milton which I 
have not taken notice o£r I must likewise obsen^e, 
that as the greatest masters of critical learning differ 
among one another as to some partic\^ar points in aa 
epic poem, I have not bound myself scrupulously ta 
the rules which auy one of them has laid down upon 
that art, but have taken the liberty sometimes to join 
with one and sometimes with another, and sometimea 
«o diSer from all of them, when I have thought that 
the reiMOQ of the thing wat on my side. 

We may consider the beauties of tho fourth book 
under three heads. In the first are those pictures of 
still life which we meet witii in tlie descriptions of 
Eden, Paradise, Adam's bower, $cc. In the next ar& 
the machines, which comprehend the speeches an4 
behavior of the good and bad angeU* In the last ia. 
the conduct of Adam and Eve^ who are the principal 
actors in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the poet has observ* 
ed Aristotle's rule of lavishing all the ornaments of 
diction oo the weak unactive. parts of the fable, whicK 
are not supported >y the beauty of sentiments and 
chsu'acters* Accordingly the reader may observe^ 
that the expressiwis are more fiorid and elaborate ia 
these descriptions, than in most pther parts of the 
poem. I must further add) that though ths drawings 
of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and the like dead p^es 
of nature are justly censured in an heroic poem,t 
when tiiey inm out into an unnecessary length, tho- 
description of Paradise would have been faulty, ha^ 
uot the poet bceft very particular in it j sot only m ifc 
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Is the scene of die pnncipal actieiif but as it is re« 
quisite to give lu an idea of that hqipEness from which 
our first parentis fell. The plan of it is wonderfully- 
beautiful, and formed upon the short sketch which we 
have of it in holy writ Milton's exuberance of ima- 
gination has poured forth such a redundancy of oma« 
ments on this sqat of happiness and innocence, that it 
would be endless to point out each particular. 

I must jiot quit this head, without further observ- 
ing, that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve in 
the whole poem, wherein the sentiments and allusions 
»re not taken from this their delightful habitation* 
The reader, during their whole course of action, al« 
ways finds himself in the walks of Paradise. In short* 
as the critics have remarked, that in those poems, 
wherein shepheiMs are actors, the thoughts ought al- 
ways to take a tincture from the woods, fields, and ri- 
vers ; so we may observe, that our first parents sel- 
dom lose sight of their happy station m any thing they 
speak or do ; and, if the reader will give me leave to 
use the expression, that their thoughts are always 
fiaradisiacaL 

We are, in the next place, to consider t^e machines 
cf the fourth book. Satan being now within prospect 
of Eden, and looking round upon the glories of the 
creation, is filled with sentiments different from those 
which he discovered whilst he was in hell. The 
place inspires him with thoughts more adapted to it : 
he reflects upon the happy condition from whence he 
fell, and breaks forth into a speech that is softened 
with several transient touches of remorse and self-ac- 
cusation : but at length he confirms himself in impeni- 
tence, and in his design of drawing man into his own 
state of guilt and misery. This conflict of passions 
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it raised widi m great 4eal of ait, as tiie opeaiBg of ills 
speeckto tbe stmisTery bcMaadnoble: (a) 

O thoo that with surpassing glor j crowo'd, 
Look'st from tbj sole doafaiion like the god 
Of this new worM ; mt whose sight aH the staff 
Hide their diamish'd heads ; to thee I call. 
Bat with DO iriendlj voice ; and add thj name, 

SOD ! to tell thee how I bate thj beams. 
That biiog to my remembrance from what sta(e 

1 fen, how glorious once above thj sphere. 

This speechis, I think, the finest that is ascribed f - 
Satan in the whole poem. The evil spiri t afterwards 
proceeds to make his discoveries concerning our first 
parents, and to learn after what manner they may be 
best attacked. His bounding ovc^r the walls of Para* 
dise i his sitting in the nhape of a cormorant upon 
the tree (d life, which, stood in the centre of it, and 
overtopped all 'the other trees of the garden; his a- 
lighting among the herd of anknals, which are so 
beautifully represented as playing about Adam and 
Eve, together with his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes, in order to hear their conversation- 
are circumstances that give an agreeable surprise to 
the reader, and are devised with great art, to connect 
that series of adventures, in which the poet has en- 
gaged this artificer of fraud« 

The thought of Satan's transformation into a cor- 
morant, and pladng himself on the tree of life, seems 
radsed upon that passage in the Iliad, where two dei- 
ties are described as perching on the top of an oak 
in the shape of vultures. '^^ 

His planting himself at the car of Eve under the 
form of a toad, in order to prodtlce vain dreams and 
imaginations, is a ch cumstance of the same nature j 
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as'lRS starting up in his own fbrm is wonderfully fine, 
t>otli in the literal description, and in the moral which 
is conceiJed under it. His answer, upon his being 
^scovered, and demanded to give an account of him- 
self, is conformable to the pride and intrepidity of his 
character. 

Know ye not then, said Satan, fill'd with scorn, 
Know yc not lue ? Ye knew me' once no mate 
For yoo, there sitting where you durst not soar ', 
Not to know me argues yourself unknown^ 
The lowest of your throng ! — 

Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on "Sa- 
tan, is eicquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is after- 
wards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian 
angeis who kept watch in Paradise. His disdainful 
behavior im this occasion is so remarkable a beauty, 
that the most ordmary reader cannot but take notice 
of it. Gabriel's discovering his approach at a dis- 
tance, is drawn with great strength and liveliness of 
imagination. 

d friends ! I hear the tread of nimhie feet 
Hasting this way; and now by gliaapte di*fceTn 
It^uriel arid Zeption through the stwde. 
And with rnem comes a third ot' regal port^ 
But faded splendor wan, who iiy-liis gait 
And fierce demeanor seems ihe priiifceof heli; 
Not likely to part hence withonf^oHtest. 
Stand iirm, for in his hek defiaiu;e4«ew?r8. 

The conference betW^6n%Abnel W^^atan abounds 
with sentiments propertfor^the' Occasion, and suitable 
to the persons of the-two?$pcakers, "^Satan's clothing 
himself with terror wben'^erprepires for the combat 
IS truly sublime, and at least equal to Homer's des- 

Vol. V. ^ -^ 
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cription of Z)^ord««Mintt6^|rl«Qqgi«iM,«or^ ^tmt 
of i^ame in VirgU, twbo #re iiotb giyftneirtod vl^ 
their feet standing ^pon .^e p9n^ iWA ti^iotriiMdii 
reaching above the^i^ou^^. 

Wbila thus he spake, fli* angefic sqaalkon'hff^ 
Turn'd fiery red, sharp*ning in mooned horita 
Their phalanx, nnd began to hetn him round 
With ported spears, &c. 

— ^ On th' oilier tide, Satan, alarm'd. 
Collecting all ht» might, dilated 6iood 
like Teneriff, or Atlas, unreroovfd : 
His stature feach*d the Ay., and on his crest ^ 
.8at horror plum*d. 

I must here take notice, that Milton 15. evetjwhefie 
Itlll of hints, and sometimes literal translations^ taken 
from the greatest oi the Greek and Latin poets. B^ 
this I may reserve for a-discourse by itself, because I 
would not break the thread of these speculations, that 
are designed for English readers, with such reflections 
as would be of no use but to the learned. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, 
by the hanging out of the golden scales in heaven, is 
a refinement upon Homer*s thought, who tells us, 
that before the battle between Hector and Achillea 
Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair of scales. 
The reader may ^ee the whole passage in the twenty- 
second Iliad. (See No. 463.) 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner as weighing the fates of 
Tumus and ^neas. Milton, tbough he fetched this 
beautiful circumstance from the Iliad and i£neid, 
does not only insert it as a poetical embellishment, 
Bke the authors above mentioned, but makes an art- 
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fiii use of it for the proper currying on of his &ble>. 
and fw the breidLing off the combat between the two 
wamors, who were upon the point of engaging. To 
this we may farther add» that Miltmi is the more 
justified in this passage, as we find the same noble 
allegory in holy writ^ where a- wicked prince, some 
few hours before he was Assaulted and slain, is said to- 
have been weighed in the acalesy and to have been found 
wanting, 

I must here take notice, under the head of the ma^ 
chinesi that Uriel's gliding down to the earth upon 
a sun-beam, with the poet*^ device to make him dea* 
ctnd^ as well m his. return to the sun as in His com- 
inK from it, is a prettuiess that might have been ad- 
mired in a little fajiici&iL poet, but seems below the 
genius of Milton.- The description of the host of 
armed angels walking their nightly round in Para- 
dise, is oPanother spirit ;: 

So saying, on he led bit radiant files, 
JDazzIing^the moon : 

As that account of the hymns which our first parents: 
used t& hear them sing in these their midnight walks, 
is altogether divine, and inexpressibly amusing to the 
imagination. 

We are, in the last place, to consider the paits 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book^ The 
description of them, as they first appeared to Satan,^^ 
is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make the fallen 
angel gaze upon them with all that astonishment^ 
and those emotions of envy, in which he is repre;/ 
sented. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and talf^ 
God-like erect ! witha^ve hoootelad 
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la Mked wmjtUj, teen'd lotds of all ; 

And wortbj seem'd : foe in tkeir looks dime . 

The image of their glorious Maker sboiM;* 

Truth, wisdom, saoctitude severe and pure ; 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. 

For oootemplatioii be and valor form'd. 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front, and ej^e sublime, dedar'd 

Absolute rule ; and hj^acinthine locks 

Round from bis parted fofelocft di^qIj hung 

Clustering, but nut beneatb ^is shoulders broad^i ^ 

She, as a vail>4owa to her fl^pdecwaiit,] 

Her Quailocned golden tresses W4»e«.. 

Dtsheverd, but in- yKaaipa;riuglet& w«v'd. 

So pas^'dth^j naked on^norshur^'d the sight 

Of God or angel,^ forahej thougfatno^ill s 

So hand and hand thej pass^ld the loveliest pair 

That ever since in lovefft embraces m<t. . 

There is a fine spiVit 6f poetry in the lines which 
follow, wherein they are described as sitting on a be4 
of flowers by th^ sidfi o£ a fountai% amidst a mixed 
assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow equally 
from passion and sincerity. The professions they make 
to one another are full of warmth, but at the same 
time founded on truth : in a word, they are the gal- 
lantries of Paradise. 

-— »Whea Adam, first of men***— 

Sole partner and sole part of ail these joys* 

Deal er ihyseJf than all-— — 

But let us ever praise Him, and ex(ol 

His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prone those growing plants, and tend these fiowers : 

Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet. 

To whura thus £ve reply'd : O thou for whom, 

And tVora whom I was formed, fiesii of thy flesh, 

Ajid without whom am to bo end, my ^uide 
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And head, what thou ha»r sai 1 is just and rigbt^ 

For wc to Him indeed a\V praises owe. 

And daily thanks ;. I chiefly, who enfoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odtfsr while thov 

Like consort to thyseli can*»t no where find, &c. 

The remaining fiart of Eve's speech, in which she 
gives an account o£ herself upon her first creation, 
and the manner in which. she was brought to Adam, 
is, I think,. a& beautiful a passage as any in Milton, 
or perhaps in any other poet whatsoever. These pas- 
sages are all. worked off with so much an, that they 
are capable of pleasing the most - delicate reackr,^ 
without offending^ the most severe. 

Tfiar dbyTofi* remember, when from sleep, &c. 

A poet of less judgment and invention than thii 
great amh«^,»t would have found it very difficult to*' 
have filled these tender parts of the poem with sen- 
timents proper for a state of inROcence ; to have des- 
cribed the warmth of love, and the professions of it,^ 
without latifice or hyperbole ; to have made the man 
speak the most endearing things, without descending 
from his natural dignity, and the woman receiving 
them without depaiting from the modesty of her cha- 
racter f in a word, to adjust the prerogatives of wis- 
dbm and beauty, and make- each appear to the other 
in its proper force and loveMness. This^ mutual suV 
ordination of the two sexes is wonderfully kept up 
m the whole poem^ as particularly in the speech of- 
B/ve I have before -mentioned, and upon the coucUM'- 
sioaof it in the following lines:*— 
Eie 2~ 
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Su siMike our ge n'ral inotb^j and with eyes 
OV conjugal atTraction unreprov*d 
And nH'ek surrender, b<ili embracing lean'd 
On our fifit iather; half her swelling breast. 
Naked met liis under the flowing gold 
Ot her loose tresses hid : he in deligbt 
Both 9i her beaoty and subaii«if« cb^ms 
Smii'd with superior love— — 

The poet adds, that the devil turned away with^a-^ 
tf at the sight of so much happiness. 

' We have another-riew* of our first parents in their 
evening discourses, which is full of pleasing images 
and sentiments suitable to their condition and charac- 
ters. The speech of Eve in particular, b dressed 
up in such a soft aad natural turn of wt^rds and senti- 
ments, as cannot be sufficiently admired. 

I shall close my reflections vq;>on this book, with ob- 
serving the masterly transition which the poet makes 
tp their evening worship in the following lines :— ^— . 

Thus at their shady knige arriv'd, both stood. 
Both tum'd, aud under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both skj, air, earth* and beav'n. 
Which they beheld* the moon's n splendent ^obe. 
And starry pole ; Tltou also mad'it the nightf^ 
Maker Owuipoteui^imd thou the dgy, ^, 

Most of the modern heroic poets have imitated the 
ancients in beginning a speech) without premising that 
the. person said^us or thua: but as it is easy to imi- 
tate the ancients- in> the • emission of two or three 
wordft) it fequupcv' judgment to dait iarjkueha smmer 
as they, shall not be nHssed, and that the speech may 
begin natuisally without them. There is a ftne in- 
stance of this kind out of Homer in the. twen^- 
third^chap^^r of Longinus. . L. 
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jmTRS CRITICAL AJ^D EXP LAJ^ATQKT. 

No. 362. 

(o) TliU reSateft to an exhibition of imager of fra»>work preparwL 
ibr Queen £licabeth*t Irirthday ; among Which were his Holiness anf ^ 
ttttendantt. They were taken into custody by a^warraiu from one of' 
the tecrecaries of state. 

No. 364. 

fa) Thu allndes to the Earl of Nottingham's long podtets an^ 
Jttrge buttons. 

(6) See another paper on the subject* No. 360, MPPoeed written- 
by Mr. Tickell. 

No. 265. 
(a) " Manners,«uid not dress are the ornaments of women.". See 
No. ^1. Tbis» M well as the simplex mundUiU, dvnotes, that true 
skill in female finery is mure displayed by neatness than gaudinesr 
and expensive trappiwi$|S. 

— — " For loveliness 
" Needs not ihe foreign aid of ornament, 
'* But is, wben^unadoru'd. adom'd^the most" 

No. 36a» 
(a) This letter wa» written by a Mr. James Hay woodi a Smoi» 
liuen-draper, who. lived till the year t776. 

No. 269. 

(tf) Prince Eugene was at tliistime in Lxmdon, and highly caret* 
■rd by the court, though his visit was disliked by the Queen. B^ 
stood godfather to Steele's second son. 

(h) Supposed to be a Mr. Morecraft, whom Steele had introdu* 
ced to Mr. Addison. 

No. ^tO. 
(«> Whrmet tkaes priests were disAmgoislied 1^ the addition of 
Sir to their names, as if tbey had been knights. Sec Dodsloy't old 
plays. 

No. 273. 

f a> The' titles of two poems^ the fir»c by Dr. 6artb> thfr second i» 
Jkanch by Boil«a». 
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No. 274. 

(«> On thii sobject tee No«. t66, i7(h and f 86. 

No. 276. 

(a) This seeoM to refer to Nos. S74 and 266, where there are • 
JSKlclicate ezpreaMont. 

No. 288. 

{a) Thiv man was well known at that line } he lived in Leaden- 
hall-street. He was ibnnd dead" one momiDg near » house of bod 
hme in Star-ooort. 

No. 293- 
(«) He was a Jesuit* who published severat Tofones about the- 
nar 1639, chiefly morale but of a verj mixed nature, and wbick 
csooiainad uuhij dishonorable principles. 
No. 299. 

(a) An Iron*monger originally, afterwards created a knigbU and 
flhknged his name from Anvil to Euville. 

No. 300. 

(6) A tragedj by Alexander Eart of StirKng. His styliK is sen* 
tentious^ but not cortect or pure. It is iaulty in not endhig with tbr 
death of Caesar. 

No. 302. • 

(a) The character of Emilia (Ann, Countess of Coventry) was- 
drawn by Dr.'Brome. 

It is said that Steele was only the transcriber of this papeo and^ 
with justice. 

No. 306. 

(a) Thw letter is ascribedta. Mr. Hughes j the Udy meant is » 
Miss Rotheram,-who was firsfWrried to Lord EAngham, and after 
bis death to the reverend Mr. W>at. 

No. 3or. 

(a) Christopher Clayius, an astronomer and gfometncian. Ha 
pabtished5 volumes in toiio, id07. 

No. 312. 

^^^) The following p»uage stoud^ in the originft) fofio editioa : 
" Another expression, which t take to be improper, is the wholt race 
•f mankind," when they pray for all men ; lur race signifies lineage 
or decent ; and if the race of roafikind may be used for the present 
generationy though I ihmk not vtr ry fitly, iba %Me sace takes in ali 
fkuB the beginning to the tad of tlie wo«ld.. 

No. 313, 
(<i) The gentleman whose life was preserved in the civil war by. 
iha'g^tudts of his schools fellow, was the fiubcr oi. AfCbbifthapi^A 
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Wake, as^^we are informed by Dr. Grey» ia fan edition of Hiidibrtf> - 
vol. i. p. 392 ; and there is Uttle doubt that Judge Nicholas was the 
judge, as he tried Penruddock. See State Trials, vol. ii. p 260. 
£very reader must be pleased with knowing who £rskiue and Free* 
port were. 

No. 316. 

(a) It is not known with certainty who was the author of the pa- 
pers signed Z. They have been attributed to Mr. Carey of New 
College, Oxford, luid to Mr. Psrker of J)lerton College. See Jcfha- 
son's Livesy art. Smith Ednumd, 

No. Sir. 

(a) Some think this journal geMuine, others that it was published 
to ridicule a gentleman o£ some note, but whose name we cannot 
^ve« 

No. 321. 

(a) See Newton's edit, of Paradiu Lost, vol. L p. 256. When 
If ilton meant to have made only a tragedy uf Paradise Lost, he 
gurpoaed to begin it with the lirst ten Hues of poetry in this Number, 
wfakshlw showed to hit iiepliew» E. FhiUipB, and othecs. 
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eA^Mur for poKtict • . *. . 305^ 

The regulations of it, ^c .... ib.^ 
Age. A. coofotcibk oW mge^ tXe r««Ntfd< ot a well spem 

yovth ^ ^ .,. . »6o 

Agreeable nmOf wlio» ^ ,. »^ • 280 

Appetites, the incumbrance of old age- . • 16O 

Aii8totle».lii»-4cfiDitioo o^ an entire action in epic poetry^ 367 

Hi»9ense of the grealnes»ot the actioA-in a poesft^iiia-me- 

tbadofewMDiiuii^an^ic-poein^ . 173 

AnoltoerTaticHbofflHitfTilteV .. - -.- ik 

One o^ the beta kigtciaRainaha-woricI ^ .. %9i 

His diTision of a poem* ^ »^ ^ 297 

Another of |iis observations- .. • • ib. 

Hi«t observation on the fable o^ an epic poent/ .. ^15 

ifodieuces, at present void of eomraon sense . 290 

Augustus,, hjs request to his txiends at hk death. » ^17 

Beau's fiend; tKe dissection of one- ► •^ «75 

Beauty in a virtnoos woman makes her more virtuouir . 30* 

Bills of mortalit;^« tbie use of them .. . * 289 

Boccalini, hu aninMtdVersions upon critics . . 291 

C A L A M I Ti E s^, the merit of suffering patientljr under them 3 1 1 
Caroillus, his deportment to hia son- . » 263^ 
Ganidia an antiquated beauty, described . . 301 
Capacities of children not duly legarded in their education 307 
Censor of marriages . . . . 308 
Charity schools, great instances of a public spirit . 294 
jClavius, proving incapable of any other studies, became a cele- 
brated ma;rfaeroat)cian ^ ,. , . 307 
Comparisons in H^jmerand Milton, dHendedty Monsieur Boik 

eau against Monsieur Ferrault . • . 303 

Coquette's heart dissected • . » 281 
' Coverley (Sir Roger d«) his return to town, and. oonvarsatioo 

with the Spectator in Gray VTnn waHcs . . 269 

His intended generosity to his widow . . 29$ 

Courtship, the pleasantest part of a man's life . 261 

Credit, undone with a whisper . . . 320 

Criminal love, some account of the state of it . 274 

Critic, the qualities requisite to a. good one . 291 

Dbatb. Deaths of- eminent pemoosi the most laproving pas- 
sages in/iistory . . . . , . ^%g 
Decency, nearly rekHed .to virtue^ . , , . 292 
l^acency of beUa^inr generally transgressed •. 292^ 
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.-X>e)ic8cy ; thedifference betwixt a true and false delicacy 286 

The standard of it . . . . ib. 

13e)>endents, objects of compassion . . . , s%i' 

JDUtret^d Mother, a new tn)gedy« recommended by the Specta- 

tor . . . . ^ . 2^ 

"Sating, drinking, and sleeping, with the generality of people 
the three important articles oiP life . . 3 ly 

JBducation ; «Hieiher the t;ducation at a pi^ic f^hool, or under 
a pri vai e tutor, to be preferred . . 313 

The advantage of a public education • . ib. 

•Slisabeth (Queen), her medal on the defeat of theSpanish Ar- 
mada ...... agj 

,£railia^ an excellent woman/ heic character . « 302 

.^Pa«le, of atirop of water . , • 293 

3fop, what sort of persons deserve that diaracter . 180 

Tortoue often unjustly cpmplaincd of . . 282 

To be controlled'by nothing but infinite wisdom . 293 

i^ortune-stealers, who they are that set up for such . 311 

DisHngui!»hed frqm fortune hunters . . ib. 

^iFdbbieli who ,. . . . . .xZ9 

^^irrs of fortune, more val ued than they o nght to be . ^94 

>?Government, what form of it the most reasonable . 287 

/liracelutness of action, «he excellency of it . 292 

-Greeks and Roni&ns, the ditferent jnejihods obscnripd by them m 
JhejeduQuiiyn of th^irchiliren . ... .Jtj 

:lHoiiERts;esce1lenceJn tite multitude and varietyipf his charac- 
ters . . . . , . 273 

•ffc^egenerates sometimes into liurle^que , 279 

^oneycomb^WHl), his great nisijihiinto gallantry , 265 

liisapplica(irai to iich widows . . 31 1 

:^op5Js^ colorectxa.new juveniiun . . . 2615 

^.^Air£.(Mr8j% a^great pickthatfk .,. . . 27* 

Idiene^Sra greal^diMemper . . . ,ji6 

J< suits, I heir great sagacuy i a discoveMUg the^talent of a young 

vtndeut ^ ^ . . • . ^ 307 

^iludulenoe, an enemy- to virtue . . . 316 

JouruaUa week of a de^as^ d citiaen's jouraaL.prese&ted by 6ir 

Andrew Freeport to the SfKiQtator's club . . 317 

Xhe use oi such a, juuriiai ... . . . ib. 

Iras, the great artifice oi Icu« . ^ . 264 

^KNOwi.FD0B,(he roain>fioiireetof*it . 28^ 

r^4pvf.ovs (BarthoioMew), his petitimi to die Spectator 134 
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1 tjetten to the Spectator— From Jack AfterdtK* an old bstcbe* 
lor, »ho 15 grown dead to all other pleasures but that of being 
worm 50,000 1. .... . Afo 

Prom a lover, with an inclosed letter to his boniorsoiiie mis- 
tress . . . , , ib. 
From a father discoursing on the relative duties betwixt pa- 

rents and their children . . . z6$ 

From a mother to her undutifbl son . . ib. 

The son's answer . • . . ib- 

To the Spectator, from Richard Eastcourt, with one incloeed 

from Sir Roger de Coverley . . ^64 

From James Easy, who had his nose abused in the pit 26t 
From A. B. on the mercenary views of persons when they 

marry . . . . . ib. 

From Anthony Cape, who had the misfortune to run bis 

no8e against a post, while he was staring at a beauty ib.. 

From— about the new-fashioned hoods . ih. 

From one at Oxford in love with Patetia . ib. 

From Tom Trippet, on a greek quotation in a former Speo> 

tator ..... 271 

From C. D on Sir Roger*s return to town . ib. 

From S. T. who ha» a show tn a box, of a man, a woman, and 

a horse ..... ib. 

From Cleanthes, complaining of Mrs. Jane, an old maid 

and a pickthank . . . . 272 

From ■—i-.witli an inclosed letter from a bawd to a noble 

Lord . . . . . 274 

From Firank Courtley, reproving the Spectator for some 

freedoms he had taken . . . 276 

From Celia incensed at a gentleman who had named the 

^ord!» iusty fellow in her presence . . ib. 

From Pucella, kept by au old bachelor . . ib. 

From Hpzekiah Broadbrim, accusing the Spectator for not 

keeping ius word .... ib. 

From Teramintaon the-arrival of a Madamoiselle complete* 

ly dressed from Paris . . , 277 

From Belty Cross-stitch the owner of Madamoiselle ib. 

From a shopkeeper, whose wife is too learned for him 27S 

From Fioruida, who writes for the Spectator's advice in the 

ciioice of a hushqnd, after she is married > ib. 

From Mr. Clayton, &c. on the same sutiject, with their 

^iormer letter , . , . . . ib. - 

From Jenny Simper, complaining of the'eferk of the pa- . 

rish who has overdeckt the church with greena 282 

From the cierk in hi^ own justification . • . 2S4 

From— -«>concerning false delicacy . . 286 

From Philobrune of Cambridge, inquiring which is the most 

neautifui, a fair or a brown complexion . ib. 

From Melaina* on male jilts . . . 288 
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, Froor Pfeter Motteanx, who from an author is tamed dealer ib. 
From George Powel, who is to play the part of Orestl^ in 

a new tragedy called Fhe Distreaed Mether . • 290 
From Sophia, to know if a gentleman bhe saw in the Park 

with a short face was the Spectator . . ib. 

The Spectator's answer ... ib. 

To the Spectator from Jezebel, a woman poor and proad zgz 
From Josiah Fribble on pin-money • . 295 

From J. M. advising the Spectator to prefix no more greek 

mottoes to his papers . . . 296 

From Aurelia Careless, concerning the use of the wmdow 

of a beautiful lady ... ib. 

From Eophues, desiring the Spectator's advice . ib. 

From Susanna Lovebane against lampooners . ib. 

From Charity Frost . . . » ib. 

From John Trott .... ib. 

From Chastity Loveworthy on the general notion men have 

of tlie other sex . » . . 298 

From Sir John Enville, married to a woman of quality 299 
From Susanna Loveworthy on the behavior of married 

people before company . . . 300 

From Philanthropos, on the terms of conversation with the 

fair sex . . . . . ib. 

From Miranda, on valetudinary friendship . ib. 

From D. G. thanking tlie spectator for bis criticism on Mil- 
ton • • . . ^ ib. 
To Cloe from her lover, giving her an account of his dreams 301 
From Clylander, a silent lover . . 304 
From Parthenissa, whose face ^ damaged by the email- 

pox . . . . . 306 

From Currinna to Amilcar, on the same occasion ib. 

Amilcar's answer .... ib. 

From on the education of children . . 397 

From Mules Palfrey, with a project for the better regula- 
ting of matches . . . . 30 S 
From a tradesman married to a woman of quality ib. 
From' Reader Gentle, on a new paper called The Historian ib. 
From Elizabeth Sweepstakes, complaining of John Trott the 

dancer ..... ib. 

From Biddy Dow-bake, w^o having been bid to love cannot 

unlove . . . , . 310 

Froih Dick Lovesick, in love with alady whose fortune will 

not pay off his debts by $ooI. . . ib. 

From a discarded iover, with a letter to him from his mis* 

tress, and his answer . . . ib. 

From Philanthropos, on a talc-t^earer . . ib. 

From Tim. Watcbweli, on fortune-stealers , ^n 

From J. O. on the expressions used by several of the cler- 
gy in their prayers before sermon ^ . 312 
From— -—containing further thoughts on education 313 
Ff 
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From Bob Hann1ett» compUiniog of liis laistrcst . . ^ 5i4 
From John Trott,desini)g the S|»ect«tor's advice . U». 

^rom Tpbby Reotfreej. with a oompUint against Slgnior Ni- 

colint . . . . ib. 

From M. W. on the education of yoxuxg gentlewomen ib. 

From Samuel Slack, on idleness • » 316 

From Cljrtander to Cleone ... ib. 

To the Spectator, with an account of the amois of Escalns 

an old beau . . , . 318 

From Dorinda, complaining of the Spectator's partiality 31^ 
From Will Sprightly, a man of mode, concerning fasbioos ibu 
From •complaining of a female court called The Inqui- 
sition on maids and bachelors . 310 
The power and managcmeVit of this Inquisition . ib« 
From N. B. a member of the lazy club . ib. 
Liberality, wherein the decency of it consists . 29A 
Liberty of the people, when best preserved . ^87 
Liddy (Miss), tlie diflference betwixt her temper and that of her 

sister Martha, and the reasons of it " , . 306 

Life^ W^ are in this life nothing more than pa^vengers 289 

Illustrated by a story of a travelling Dervise . ib. 

The three important articles of it . . 317 

Male jilts, who . . - . . a88 

Man. Men difier from one another as much in sentiments as 
features . . . . • 264 

Their corruption in general ... • ib^ 

Marriages. Those marriages th^ most happy that are preceded 
by a long courtship . r • • *^ * 

Unhappy ones firom whence proceeding • a68 

Merit, no judgment to bje formed of it from socces* . a93 

Milton's Paradise Lost. The Spectator's criticism and obser- 
vations on that poem ^67, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 309, 

His subject conformable to the talents oi which he was mas- 
ter . . .. . . 315 

His fable a masterpiece . •/ •. i^* 

Moderation, a great vii^tue . .1^ 31* 

OuxRAGioua.LT yirtuoi^s, what women so called • 264 

Parents too mercenary in the disposal of ihpir children in mar- 
riage . . .. ^ ^ ^ .J: „ 304 

Too sparing in their encouragement to masters lor ine well 

educating of their children ' . • 3^3 

^pedants in breeding as well as learning • 286 

Petticoat politicians, a seminary to be established in France 305 

pin-money condemned . . . • ^ 295 

Poems. Epic poem, the chief things to be considered in it 267 

The chjief qualiilcatipns of a good poet .. 314 
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R^carpus, a man beloved by every body • aSa 

P<mer, despotic; an unanswerable argument against it • a8^ 
Prudence, the influence it bas on our good or ill fortune in the 

world • • . • . • agj 

Rabelais, his device .... aSj 

Rich. To be rich, the way to please . . 280 

The advantages of being rich • . . 28 j 

The art of growing rich « . . ib» 

Tlie proper use of riches . . . 294 

Richelieu (Cardinal), his politics made France the terror of 

Europe . . -. . . 305 

Salvtat I OK, subject to great enormities . . 2591 

Scaramouch, an expedient of his at Paris • . 28^ 
Schoolmasters, the ignorance and undiscernuig of ihe generality 

of them . . . . . * ■ $1$ 

Scornful lady, the Spectators observations at that play . 270 
Sherlock (Dr.), the reason bis discourse of death has been so 

much perused .... 289. 

Slavery, what kind of government the most removed from it 287 

Smithfield bargain, in marriage, the inhumanity of it . 504 

Snape (Dr.) a quotation from his charity sermon . 294 
Solitude, Few persons capable of a religious, learned, or pbllo^ 

sophic solitude ..... 264 

Spartans, the raeihod used by them in the education of their chil- 
dren . ..... 307 

Spectator (the), his aversion to pretty fellows, and the reason of 

it . . . . . . . 261 

His acknowledgments to the public . . 16% 

His advice to the British ladies . . . 265 

His adventure with a woman of the town . 26& 

His description of a French pnppet newly arrived 277 

His opinion of our form of government and religion 287 

Sometimes taken for a parish sexton, and why . 289, 

Starch (political), its use . . . .. 305 

Stroke, to strike a bold one, what meant by it . 319. 

Thsmistoclcs, his answer to a question relating to the marry- 
ing his daughter . . . . . 31 £ 
Time; how the time we live ought lobe computed . 316. 
Title-page (Anthony), his petition to the Spectator . 304 
Trade, the most likely means to make a man's private fortune 28^ 

ViBGiL, wlierein short of Homer . . . 273 

Virtue, when the sincerity of it may reasonably be suspected 266^ 

WASPa and doves in public, who . . . 300. 

Widows, the great game of fortune-hunters . . 311 

Woman, a definition of woman by one of the fathers . 2^5. 

The general depravity of the inferior part of the sex , 274 

They whoUy govern domestic lile . • 3;;u>, 
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